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PREFACE 


Since my appointment as a Post-Graduate teacher 
in the .Department of Arts of the Calcutta University, 
it has been my intention to write a proper history of 
Indian Buddhism from the time of its founder up to the 
Pa-la dynasty, or more properly speaking, up to the 
Mahomedan conquest of Eastern India, and also a 
history of Buddhist Philosophy hearing on the Original 
and Developed forms of Buddhism. The genius of the late 
SirAsutosh, the then Vice-Chancellor and the President 
of the Post-Graduate Council of the University, was not 
slow to perceive the bright prospects of a protracted 
study and research work on the subjects chosen. Under 
his patronage and encouragement I began my work, but 
unfortunately for me, the cruel hand of Time has removed 
that great soul from the arena of this world when any 
worthy offering of mine was yet to be made unto him. 
He, however, lived just so long as to witness the progress 
of my work which was already marked by a few sign¬ 
posts—Sign-posts of theses on (i; What is Buddhism? 1 

(2) Shifting of the Centres of Buddhism in India, 2 

(3) Early History of the Original Buddhist. School , 3 (4) 
Historical Discussion on Buddhalogy * and (5) Original and 
Developed Buddhism in Chart * The present work has 
been the fortunate or unfortunate mile-stone up to 


* Published in the Journal of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. 4, 

* Ibid, Vol. I. 

* Published in the Sir Asutosh Jubileo Commemoration Vol. Ill, Part II. 
4 Ibid. 

8 Published by the Calcutta University in book form. 
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which the Friend-of-Scholars was with this humble 
enquirer of historical truths. 

I thought of publishing all these theses in one 
volume under the title of ‘ Introduction to the History of 
Indian Buddhism.’ But Sir Asutosh pleaded the utility 
of publishing this work separately on the ground of the 
independent intrinsic merit of it. I had only to yield 
to his superior judgment. This work, therefore, comes 
out, as a separate volume, as some of the others have 
already come. 

It is not out of place, I think, to attempt to give 
here a rough idea of the scope of this work. 

The introductory note raises a preliminary historical 
discussion on the terms * Hinayana ’ and ‘Mahayana.’ It 
has also aimed at clearing the ideas and associations of 
other significant dual terms used in the Buddhist 
literature, such as, (1) Northern and Southern Buddhism 
(geographical division) ; (2) Vyahtaydna and Ouhyayana 
(from the view-point of Buddha's way of preaching ) ; 
(3) Sahajaydna and Kathinayana (from the view-point of 
religion in practice, etc. Under this discussion I have 
been led to consider some of the philosophical and religious 
movements of the Hindus. 

The main book is divided into two parts. The first 
part is mainly devoted to a full discussion of the terms 
Hinayana and Mahayana from various points of view. 
The first chapter deals with the significance of the terms 
Hinayana and Mahayana and concludes that the terms 
respectively indicate: 

(l) ‘ Phenomenological perception ' and ‘ Ontological 
perception ' (from the point, of view of Buddha's percep¬ 
tion) ; 
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(2) ‘ Expedient doctrines' and ‘ True doctrines ’ (from 
the doctrinal point of view ); 

(3) ‘ Exoteric doctrines' and 1 Esoteric doctrines * 
(from the view-point of Buddha's way of preaching ); 

(4) ‘ Original Buddhism ’ and * Developed form of 
Buddhism ’ (from historical point of view). 

The second chapter of the same part traces the 
origin of the terms. It has been pointed out that the 
men of the Mahasaiighika school coined the terms. 
A full comparison of the doctrines and theories cf the 
Mahasanghikas and the MahaySna-Sutras on the Cosmic 
existence and human being, has led me to conclude 
that tne . Mahasanghikas were the fore-runners of the 
Mahayanists. 1 have shown that all the Mahayana-SBfras 
are but the exposition of the Buddha’s ‘ Introspectional 
perceptions ’ through the instrumentality of the Maha¬ 
sanghikas. 

The third chapter raises the question “ Why did 
the men of the Mahasailghika School coin and use the 
terms Hinay&na and Mahay&na ? ” The inquiry has led 
me to the conclusion that the attempt of the orthodox 
party to cry down the so-called heretical Vajjian Monks 
at the Council of Vaisali by calling them * *" 

(holder of heretical doctrines) * ’ (sinful monk) 

incited them to coin words which could assert their 
own superiority over their rival party. In accordance 
with this spirit terms like ‘ Ekayana and Dviydnaf 

‘ Buddhayana and Arhatyana,' ‘ Bodhisattvayma and 
Srdvakaydna, began to be coined. The Vajjian Monks 
seem to have had satisfaction at last when they invented 
the terms ‘ Hinayana and Mahdydna.' 

In the second part I have discussed the different 
application of the terms Hinay&na and MahSyana in the 
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two periods of the making of Mahayana Buddhism (or 
MahSySna-Sutra period) and of MahSyRna teachers (or 
Mahayana-School period). 

In the Mahayana-SQtra period the term ‘ Mahayana’ 
was mainly used in the sense of ‘disclosing or unfolding 
one’s own real doctrines,’ having not the least indication 
of 4 rejecting other’s doctrines.’ At the same time the 
terms ‘ MahaySna ’ in relation to that of ‘ Hi nay ana ’ 
indicated only the relation of Buddha’s Ontological and 
Pheuomenological perceptions respectively. But in the 
Mahsyana-School period, specially from the time of 
Nagarjuna, these terms began to be used more in the sense 
of ‘ rejecting ’ other’s doctrines as a fundamental feature, 
than merely 4 disclosing one’s own doctrines.’ They 
indicated a perceptual division still, but, at the same time, 
were applied to strike out a comparison of one school 
with another. The interest of this period is that not only 
schools of the Sthaviravada and Sarvastivada but that 
of the Mahasanghikas, the fore-runners of Mahayanists 
as well were grouped under 4 Hinayanism,’ while the 
schools of Nagarjuna, Maitreyanatka, Asahga, Vasu- 
bandhu and of Asvaghosa II, though they originally 
belonged to the Mahasanghika school in doctrine, emerged 
as the true Professors of 4 Makayanism. The work 
concludes with a consideration of the use of the terms in 
the time of N&ianda University, the fabulous seat of 
Ancient Indian Buddhist learning. 

The work has already been published in the Journal 
of Letters of the Calcutta University (Xos. 11 and 12 of 
the year, 1924-). I deferred its publication in book form 
as I had an intention of adding a few useful appendices 
to it. In the appendices I had a mind to dwell on : 

(1) The significance of the original Buddhism and 
Buddha's original doctrine; . . 
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(2) A historical discussion on the relations betxoeen 
the Sutradhara , Sthaciravadins and Sarvasfioadins ; 

(3) The original homes of the Mahay an a-Sutras ; 

(4) The relation between the Mahay ana-STdr as and the * 
Mahay ana-Schools; 

(5) A historical discussion on the DasabhTmi or the 
ten stages of the Bodhisattvas. 

I have prepared some of them, but others are yet to 
be worked upon, and my protracted illness threatens to 
defer the accomplishment of the task to some indefinite 
period. Prudence, on that ground, dictates to publish the 
work without the appendices. I hope to publish the 
results of my researches on the above-mentioned subjects 
in some well-known historical organ as soon as they will 
be ready for publication. 

My hearty thanks are due to my colleague Babu 
Sailendranath Mitra, M.A., who readily helped me in 
translating some P&li passages quoted in this book. My 
thanks are also due to Prof. B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. 
(Lond.), for some useful suggestions which I got from 
him through our discussions on the subject-matter of this 
book. I cannot thank too much my beloved pupil 
Babu Kartickchandra Mitra, M.A., 1 who has helped me 
in various ways in the progress of writing this book. I 
am thankful also to my pupils Mr. Binode Behari 
Dasgupta, M.A., B.L., Mr. Itamanchandra Bhattacharjee, 
B.A., and Mr. Dcbendranath Bhattacharjee, B.A., who 
kindly read tlirough the proofs, prepared the indices and 
contents, etc., for me. I cannot close the preface without 
a word of gratefuluess to Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, M.A., 


Now Swnnii Nirlcpannnda of fcho Ramkrishna Mission. 
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Asst. Registrar of the Calcutta University, and 
Mr. A. C. Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent of the University 
Press, but for whose able management the work could not 
have come out in its present form. 

Asuiosh Buildings, R. Kimura. 

Calcutta. University. 

The 31st March , 1927. 
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A Historical Study of the Terms Mahayana 
and Hinayana and the Origin of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 


Introductory Note. 

From various points of view, Buddhism has been 
divided into several features with different terms 
according to different schools in different countries, as:— 
“ Northern and Southern Buddhism,” “Mahayana and 
Hinayana Buddhism,” “ Guhyayana and Vyaktoyana,” 
and “ Sahajayana and Kathinay&na,” etc. 

Through these terms different features of Buddhism 
have been characterized. However, among them, the most 
important and at the same time of common application 
to all Buddhist communities in the world are the terms 
“ Northern and Southern ” and the terms “ Mahay&na and 
HlnaySna.” The former is * geographical ’ and it has been 
formed by European scholars of Buddhism in modern 
times, while the latter is 4 doctrinal ’ and it has been formed 
by men of a certain school of Buddhism in ancient times; 
as these are found in the oldest Mahayana sutras which 
existed before the time of Nflgarjuna (who flourished 
about the latter half of the 2nd century and the first half 
of the 3rd century A.D). These terms are more important 
than the former, in order to understand the doctrines of 
Buddhism as well as its history after king Piyadasi 
Asoka. For these reasons, there have been attempts 
by several scholars of Buddhism in the East as well 
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as in the West, to explain them.' They have written 
on this subject, yet much still remains to be done. 
For a proper and thorough study of this most 
important problem we should re-state the whole 
position anew and try to reach any final conclusion, if 
possible. Therefore, as the aim of this thesis, my humble 
self would make an attempt to give a clear explanation on 
the same subject dealing with a historical study of the 
terms Mahftyftna and Hfnayana and the origin of Maha- 
yana Buddhism. In order to understand the subject 
well and many other important problems of Buddhism 
involved in it, we shall discuss in this introductory note, 
first, in short, the Geographical terms, and then we shall 
take up more fully the doctrinal terms of Buddhism, 
because the latter are of the most important significance 
for our purpose, and at last we will discuss the other said 
terms too, as the adjunct terms of doctrine. 

• I. The terms “ Northern and Southern ”— 
Geographical Division of Buddhism. 

As I have told you, this naming was made by 
European Buddhist scholars after the discovery of many 
MalmySna Sanskrit manuscripts from Nepal by Mr. Brian 
Houghton Hodgson in the beginning of the last century. 2 

1 Dr. Ryun Mnyeda has ft discourse on this subject in his “ Historical Discourse 
ofrMahflyflna Buddhism,” p. 117. (in Japanese). 

Dr. Bun-zaburn, Matsmoto, Prof., Kyoto Imporinl University, in a pnper appearing 
in the Buddhist daily newspaper “ the Chngai-Nippo," Sunday, July, 27, 1919. 

Dr. T. Suznki, in his “ Outlines of Mnhttyflna Buddhism." 

, Dr. L. do La Yoll6e Ponssiu in liis learned article in the E. R. E., Vol. 8, 
pp. 328-336. 

Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhnshana in J. R. A. S. 1900, pp. 29 ff. 

’ 1 Full account of his biography and bis works has been given in the preface of 
Nepilese Buddhist literature of Dr. R. Mitra, 1S82, Calcutta, and in the preface of 
Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts in the Cambridge library, by C. 
Bendal, 1883, etc. .... * 
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: In the year 1833 in 'January he was appointed as 
the Resident of Kathmandu, Nepal, and he continued m 
the same post from that time up to the close of 1843. 

During this period he discovered a great number of 
Sanskrit Buddhist works in manuscripts, the-total number 
being 381 bundles. As many of you know, these have 
been distributed to various learned Societies like the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal; lloyal Asiatic Society, London ; 
India Office Library; Bodleian Library, Oxford; Societe 
Asiatique and M. Burnouf and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of France. 1 ' •' * 

The existence of these Mahayana Sanskrit manuscripts 
was perfectly unknown before this time not only" to 
Europe, China, Japan but even to India itself. However, 
this discovery has entirely revolutionised the history of 
Buddhism, because, up to that time Buddhist scholars of 
Europe and even of India had the idea that all the 
Buddhist Canons were written in P&li. It was only 
after this discovery that they came to know that there 
were other Buddhist Canons which were written in 
Sanskrit as well as mixed .Sanskrit, and simultaneously 
their attention was also drawn to the Tibetan, Chinese 
and Japanese Buddhist Canons. Henceforth they could 
not but study Buddhism in different languages. As soon 
as those Mahayanic Sanskrit manuscripts were discovered, 
they came to know that the Buddhism embodied in those 
manuscripts is quite different : in character, from that 
embodied in the Pali canons. At the same time they 
gradually understood that the Buddhism embodied in the 
Tibetan, Chinese, and Japanese canons on the whole does 
bear quite a family-resemblance with Sanskrit Buddhism 
which’ was just a little before discovered in Nepal. Thus 
a new vista , dawned in the mental horizon of Buddhist 


1 Dr. It. Mi Ira's Nepalcac Buddhist Lilomturo, j». xxiv. 
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scholars—new points of views and new visions were the 
results thereof. This Nepalese Buddhism was entirely 
different from the Buddhism in Pali which prevailed in 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Anam. Since that time Buddhist 
scholars of Europe made two-fold divisions of Buddhism 
as a whole from the geographical point of view. Or in 
other words, they took India as the centre and countries 
like Nepal, Tibet, China and Japan, etc., where Buddhism 
is prevailing in a different shape, are situated in the 
Northern direction, so they applied the terms “Northern 
Buddhism ” to this, while in as much as the countries like 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam, etc., where Pali Buddhism is 
prevailing are situated in a Southern direction from India, 
they termed it “Southern Buddhism.” 

Let it be said here that this geographical division is not 
perfectly correct as Dr. J. Takakusu and Dr. K. Watanabe’ 
have pointed out. Because although the Islands of Java 
and Sumatra lie in a Southern direction from India, yet 
we must not forget, that their Buddhism was entirely on 
the same par with Northern Buddhism. But this division 
seems to be very convenient for understanding different 
forms, different religious types, different doctrines, 
different philosophies, different canons in different 
languages with different antecedents. 

From the point of religious type or character 
“Southern Buddhism” is Original form of Buddhism, 3 
while that. of the “ Northern Buddhism ” is partially 
Original, and partially Developed, form of Buddhism. 
As you know, the so-called “Southern Buddhism” was 
originally spread from India to Ceylon at the time of 
King Asoka about 250 B.C. by the missionary propagation 
ofMahinda, the son of king As’oka and his other five 

' a Pali Chrestomathy of Dr. J. Takaknsu, j>. xi. Dr. K. Wntanabe’s European 
Buddhism, p. 14 (in Japanese). 

* See Appondix. 
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colleagues, viz., Itthiya, Utteya, Sambala, Bhaddasftla and 
Sumana, the son of his sister. 1 From Ceylon it has spread 
into other different countries. The Buddhism which was in 
vogue among the Sthaviras in the time of king Asoka was 
the Original form of Buddhism. 2 Because this Sthavira 
doctrine alone spread into Ceylon and other Southern 
countries, therefore, it is termed “ Southern Buddhism.” 
And that was precisely the Original Doctrine. On the 
other hand, speaking generally, we must also bear in mind 
that what is termed “ Northern Buddhism” is a growth 
mainly in Post-As'okan times. The Sthaviras including 
even those who in Asoka’s time left Magadha and went 
to Kashmlra-Gandhara, later on occupied a place in 
Northern Buddhism under the new name of the 
‘ Sarvftstivadin.’ If we analyze the history of Indian 
Buddhism, we see firsts that just after the Third Buddhist 
Council in the time of King Asoka, Kukkutarama in the 
capital city of Pataliputra became a centre of Buddhism 
more prosperous than any other place. But it was in 
the hands of the Mahasamghika school. 

At first, King Asoka tried his level best for the unity 
of the contending Sthavira and Mahasamghika parties; 
the Sthaviras could not long stand united in amity 
with the Mahasamghika. They left Magadha; at that 
time they seceded in a body and divided themselves into 
two parties—one following the line of the Vinaya- 
bhaiiakas went to Ceylon and the other who followed 
the tradition of the SQtra-bha^akas went to Kashmira- 
GandhSra. 3 The former as I have told you became the 
founder of Southern Buddhism while the latter made 

*■ Mahavaipsa XII. 7. and XIII. 4. and Asoka by V. A. Smith, p. 213- 

9 Of course at that tiute Mahisaraghika doctrines were also extended in Indio. But 
the Buddhism of Sthavira school mnat be pronounced aa Original fom of Buddhism. 

* See my “ Shifting of the Gontrcs of Buddhism in India ” in Calcntta University 
Journal of Letters, Vol. I, and the History of Early Buddhist Schools which will appoar 
in the Vol. IV, Sir Aautoeli Mookerjco Silver Jubilee Volumes (Orieutaliu). 
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their centre in ' Kashin Ira and Gandhara. - These 
Kashmira-Gandh&ra Sthaviras at. first kept to their 
original doctrines, but later on being influenced by 
Mahasaihghikas they were found ' to emphasise the 
philosophical aspect 1 of their doctrine more and more and 
became knowu as Sarvastivadin. The MahSsaiiighika 
and its -lineage schools tried to manifest Buddha’s 
introspectional perception and eventually paved the way 
for the later establishment of Mahay ana doctrines. Not 
only that,- some of their parties were themselves the 
•founders of Mahayfma schools. This is the reason why 
wo called “ Northern Buddhism ” partially Original 
Buddhism and the partially Developed Buddhism. 

* Of Languages: the canons of “ Southern Buddhism ” 1 
so far as I understand, arc written in Pali language at 
least from the time of Buddhaghosa (about 550 A. D.). 
On the other hand the canons of “Northern Buddhism” 
are written partly in Classical Sanskrit, partly in the 
Gstha-dialect and partially in Prakrit, and some even 
in Pali. This fact becomes very clear at the present 
time from the manifold investigations done by many 
scholars both in the East and in the West. 2 We get 
corroboration oh this point from the Chinese translations 
of Buddhist canons. In some of them the translation 
suggests clearly Sanskrit originals. In others hint is 
given of Prakrit as well as Pali originals. Dr. M. Anesaki 
has pointed this out in his “ Pour Buddhist Agamas in 
Chinese,” 3 and Dr. J. Takakusu says the same in a 

learned-article in the J. H. A. S., July, 1896, pp. 116-139. 

» * .. . , . * . 

* Ido not mean to say tliut tho origiuul cauon of Southern Buddhism- wua 

actually written in Fftli nnd it is a very difficult task at. present to iiud out 
exactly the original language in which it was written. • 

* The langaage of existent manuscripts of Northern Buddhism are some iu 
Classical Sanskrit, some in Giltlul-dialect and some in Prflkrit. Much evidence of this 
can be had from tho diacovorios made by nion like Steio/Gruuwedol, Pclrowskv, 
Kromcuz, aud Pclliot in Chinese Turkestan and Central Asia, etc. 

* Transactions of tho Asiulic Society of Japan, Vol. XXXV, Part (%), Introduction. 
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’• Qver and above this, we have an ancient reliable 
authority. The learned. Buddhist monk Vinlta-deva of 
Sth century A. D. makes statement: like this—the 
Sarvastivadius used Sanskrit, the Mahgsa&ghikas Prakrit, 

the Sammitiyas Apabhrahs'a and Sthaviravadins used 
Pais'aei. 1 

On the side of doctrine, it may be generally said that 
"Southern Buddhism ” is carrying the. original doctrines 
of Buddha which dealt with his Phenomenological 
perception, while the so-called “ Northern Buddhism ” on 
the other hand is the product of an intermixture of both 
the original of Buddha’s Phenomenological perception and 
his Ontological perception. In other words, the Northern 
schools of Sthaviras or Sarvastivadins and their allied 
branches generally speaking, are bearing the original 
character of Buddhism; while all developed, forms-.of 
Buddhism and its schools arc to indicate Ontological side 
of Buddha’s perception. 

• II. The terms Mahayana and Hlnayana — 
Doctrinal Division of Buddhism. 

My only object here is to draw your attention to the 
great importance of the two terms Mahs,y*ina and 
Hlnayana,—which will help a better and. clearer 
understanding of the subject. A. detailed discussion of 
this topic is of absorbing interest to every student of 
Buddhism. It is reserved for my main book. Therefore, 
in this introductory note, I will give you a bare summary 
of the subject. 

• * The terms Mahayana and Hlnayana are known only to 
Northern Buddhism but not to Southern Buddhism. As 
a matter of fact, therefore, we never meet with such 

* Dr - M - Anesnki’g Consideration of Indian Religions History, p. W3 (Japanese) 
nd Dr. M. M. S. C. Vidyabhushana’s Indian Logic, p. 119. 
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terms in the Pali canon of Southern Buddhism. 1 But the 
terms frequently occur in the canon of Mah&y&na 
or Northern Buddhism. Tins Mahayana Buddhism, 
in my opinion, has been developed (or manifested) 
in the period between the time of King As'oka and 
that of NSgSrjuna (roughly 2nd century B. C. to 3rd 
century A. D.). 2 For a clear conception I would 
like to discuss the subject under three main heads, 
namely:—(1) By whom or by which school exactly 
the terms Mahayana and Hinayana were first coined ? 
(2) From what time the use of the terms, in their 
present sense came to be current ? (3) Why they 

came to be so used ? Let us now take up the first 
question. Etymologically, ‘ Mahayana ’ means great 
vehicle and * HlnaySna * means small vehicle. On the 
face of it, the terms are suggesting a relation of 
superiority and inferiority of some things. At the same 
time we understand at once that such relation or strictly 
a comparison should come up when a man or a school 
tried to assert superiority over a rival and attempted to 
reject the adversary’s doctrine. A clear study will 
convince us of an underlying doctrinal basis of difference 
for which the two terms stand against each other. In the 
history of Buddhism, we may preceive two aspects of 
Buddhism, one is what we have termed Original 
Buddhism and another is the Developed Buddhism. By 
Original Buddhism we mean the doctrine preached by 


1 Student* of Buddhism are apt to be mistaken if they think that the terms 
MahaySnu and HSnaySna can divido Northern Buddhism from Sonthern Buddhism. 
The so-called Southern Buddhism belongs to Hinayftna ; while Northern Buddhism 
to Mahftyina. But from the right and critical point of view, Southern Buddhism 
belongs to HTnayina only; howovor, in Northern Buddhism both Mah&yfna and 
HinaySna are existing simaltaneonsly. Therefore, we can by no means hold that 
Northern Buddhism is the exclusive product of MnhSyflnn. 

* -This period may be conceived as the dowering or formative period of Mahiyina 
flnddhism in the course of which it was gradually manifesting itself. 
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Buddha himself in public; while Developed Buddhism 
means the doctrines which, though existing in 
Buddha’s perception rather implicitly, was manifested 
and developed later on by his disciples and followers 
after his ParinirvS^a. However, these two different 
aspects of Buddhism are nothing hut only manifes¬ 
tation of Buddha’s two-fold perception of the world; 
that is to say, when Buddha attained Enlightenment 
he realised the Truth of the Universe. This Truth 
of the Universe can be presented from two points of 
view; one is Truth of the physical nature of this 
world and another is the Truth of the reality behind it. 
In other words, when he obtained Enlightenment be 
understood the real condition of the * Samsara ’ and at 
the same time he penetrated the reality of the 
Internal Universe. The former I have called Buddha’s 
Phenomenological perception and the latter his Ontological 
perception. Buddha we must remember was enlightened 
with both these truths. But the religious and philsophical 
conditions in India at that time only allowed him to 
preach the doctrines formulated from a Phenomenological 
point of view, and his Ontological perception was bound 
to be left in the hands of his disciples to be manifested 
afterwards when the proper time for it came. What 
we call Buddha’s Ontological perception was merely 
formulated and manifested by his disciples and followers; 
therefore, sometimes we termed it as Developed Buddhism. 
But we should not forget that history records its growth, 
but not its origin. All the same, the idea of Developed 
Buddhism remained in Buddha’s perception when he was 
preaching what is usually called Original Buddhism. 
Now we see that the terms Mahay an a and Hlnayana are 
applied to two different sets of doctrines of Buddhism. 
That is to say, in relation of ‘ time,’ the doctrines which are 
expressed by the term Hinayana were promulgated earlier 
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.during Buddha’s life-time by himself, while the doctrines 
expressed by the term. Mahayana were formulated by 
Buddha’s disciples and followers after his death, were 
manifestations of his Introspectional perception. Again, 
in relation of ‘space’ these two aspects of Buddhism 
expressed by the terms Mahayana and Hinayana respec¬ 
tively represents Buddha’s Introspectional perception and 
his Phenomenological perception. Therefore, now it 
is clear that the terms Mahayana and Hinayana were 
applied undoubtedly later on, when the mutual conflict 
engendering a sense of superiority arose between the 
Original and the Developed Buddhism in the shape of 
school. It is also clear that the school of Developed 
Buddhism-wanted to display their own superiority over 
Original Buddhism, and they named their own school 
MahaySna or the Great Vehicle and called their opponents 
by the term Hinayana or Small Vehicle.' Therefore, we 
see that the terms were coined and applied at a later 
stage for the first time by the school of Developed Bud¬ 
dhism or the MahayAnists. This is precisely the'reason 
why we do not find such terms in the Pali Nikayas and 
Chinese translations of Agmas, but we do find innumerable 
mention of them in the MahaySna sutras and sastras. 
Now the great question may arise, “ Who is the 
founder of the Mahayana Buddhism and school 
represented by it ” ? Many scholars are of opinion that 
the founder ot Mahayana Buddhism and school is 
Nagarjuna but we should say that this is a great mistake. 
If we look at the stupendous work called Prajnaparamit& 
s$stra and Das'abhumi-Vibbasa-s&stra 1 of Nagarjuna, we 
actually find many Mahayana sutras which have been 
qpoted by the author. And this will convince us at least 
that before Nagarjuna there were many MahSyftna sfltras. 

1 TliO'fonvor i* (i commentary on tho MaliaprnjfiSp&rfiiuil* afitra pml the latter 
i*« commentary oii "tlic'Brst two of the ten fihfimia »n Da&tbliSmika oiinptor of 
jU-atarf&nfca Aiitl bop AppcncUxi-'.’.'^.. v 
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Therefore, it is beyond doubt that Mahayana Buddhism 
and its certain allied schools were already in existence 
before the time of Nagarjuna. Again, through 
Paramartha’s introduction to the ‘ Nikaya-abalambana- 
sastra ’ of Vasumitra which exists only in a Chinese 
translation, we come to know that the Mahasafighikas 
used some Mahayana sQtras. If this is. a* true fact; 
we are here assured that some of the Mahayana sutras 
were certainly existing, may be in a different form, even 
in the two centuries following Buddha’s ParinirviTfia 
(i. e. } Ith and 3rd centuries B. 0.). 

Not only that, if we compare the Mahasanghika 
doctrines with those of Developed Buddhism or Mahayana, 
a bit carefully, we see that both sets of doctrines are 
closely connected with each other. Again, at the same 
time we find that the ideas embodied in Mahasanghika 
school, are nothing but the aspect of Buddha’s Ontological 
perception. Therefore, my opinion is that Buddha’s 
Ontological perception has manifested itself as Mahayana 
Buddhism through the Mahasanghika school. Therefore, 
the origin of Mahayana doctrines in the last analysis is 
Buddha’s perception in an incipient stage. But the full 
manifestation of the Mahayana doctrines is due to the 
Mahasanghika school which, as you see, acted as an 
intermediate stage from a historical point of view 1 . 
Hence we can safely say that the 'Mahasafighikas 
were, in a certain Sense, the founder Cf Mahayariism 
and at the same time the terms Mahayana and Hlnayana 
were for the first time coined by the Mahasafighikas but 
used by the Mah&yanists themselves. Our next problem 
is why the Mahasafighikas used such terms at all ? In 
the course of this discourse, a question “ when such 
terms were used? ” naturally suggests itself. ' >( " 

According to both Southern and Northern Buddhist 
records, disciples of Buddha entertained different opinions 
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even in his lifetime: but these they did individually. 1 
However, in course of time these different opinions found 
vent through different parties and schools at the Vaisall 
Council. Why these different parties and schools in 
Buddhism came to being will be all clear to us if we do 
not forget the fact that the Makasahghikas as liberal 
and advanced Buddhists had always a conflict of opiniou 
with the Stbaviras or conservatives who loyally stuck to 
the original doctrine of Buddhism preached by the 
Master himself. Hence, the doctrines of these two parties 
in every respect were different from each other. For this 
reason in the Vaisall Council, the Sthaviras excommuni¬ 
cated the MabflsaAghikas or the Vajjian monks 2 and 
called them ‘Papa Bhikkhus* and ‘Adhammavadins.’ 
Henceforth the Mah&sahghika party was growing in 
power and popularity each day in the Buddhist 
community; but this excommunication pained them 
much. Since that time Mahasanghikas began to search 
for such terms by which they could display the 
superiority of their own doctrines and reject other and 
after passing through many stages at last they hit 
upon the term ‘HinayAna’ for the Sthaviras and called 
themselves Mahay&nists. Now, let us consider “ When 
these terms were first used ? ” Such full-fledged terms 
cannot be found all at once. It is reasonable to 
conjecture that gradually the terms * Mahayana ’ and 
* HlnaySna ’ must have come into vogue at a much later 
time when after many similar other terms were tried and 
rejected, to belittle the doctrines of Sthavira-vada. This is 
quite evident from the fact that we find the use of these 
terms in Mahayana sutras and sAstras which were 


1 I hare made thi« clear in my " Tho History of Early Buddhist Schools ” in tho 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjce Silver Jubilee Volume, IV. 

* I maintain that Vajjian monks composed the main body of the MabSsahgbika 
schools. 
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composed about the time of Naggrjuna and-later on. 
Specially we find the use of these perfect comparative 
terms in the works of Nggarjuna, For example, he 
said in his Prajfiaparamita-sastra or commentary of 
MahSpraj ugpgram ita-su tra:— 

“ There are two kinds of buddhism,one is Hlnayana 
and the other is Mahaygna.” 1 

Of course, we meet with the terms * Mahftyana ’ 
aud ‘ Hlnayana ’ some time in the Mahayana sutras 
which definitely existed before the time of Nggarjuna, 
but there the terms were seldom used and even if used, 
it was not in a comparative sense of superiority 
and inferiority. From the above we can very well 
understand that the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana ’ 
practically came into use in their proper usual sense 
from the time of Naggrjuna. 

Our next question would then be “How these terms 
have been formed by the Mahasaughikas ?” As we know 
every word has a history at its back, therefore, on the face 
of it terms like ‘ Mahayana ’ and * Hlnaygna * did not 
come into use all on a sudden ; they must have passed 
through previous historical stages. As I have already said 
the Mahasaughikas, before they could finally arrive at 
these terms, passed through many similar other terms. 
Then what are these ? 

If we look at the Mahayana sutras we find many 
other terms like Ekayana, Agrayana, Bhadraygna, 
Paramirthaygna, Bodhisattvayana and Buddhaygna, 
as synonym of the term ‘ Mahgygna.* Among these, 
‘Ekayana,’ ‘Buddhaygna’ and ‘ Bodhisattvaygna ’ 
have been used most frequently; and when the term 
‘Ekavgni’ was used in the place of the term 
‘Mahayana,’ then the corresponding terms ‘Eviyana’ 


Wang Bundle, Vol. 6, p. 69a of Chinese Tripit*ka. 
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or ‘TriySua’ were used in the place of the term 
‘ Hlnayana.’ Similarly when the term ‘ Bodhisattva- 
yfina ’ and the term ‘BuddhaySna* were used for the 
term ‘ Mahfty&na,’ then the term * Arhaty&na ’ and 
‘ SravakaySna * were used for the term ‘Hinayana,’ 

Again 5 we see that the term ‘Ekayfina’ appears in 
the place where Buddha’s Ontological doctrines 1 are dealt 
with, while ; on the contrary when there is an indication 
of Buddha’s personality or his theory upon human beings 
then the terms ‘ BuddhaySna ’ and * BodhisattvayAna ’ 
were used. Now, let us see which is the earlier one of 
these previous kinds of terms. We find in the Pali- 
Nikayas the term ‘ Ekayana.’ There it only indicates 
the ‘ Astamgika-m&rga.’ Hence it is to be more 
correct, we. may say that the term ‘ Kkayflna ’ has been 
used by Buddha himself and the Sthaviras in the 
lifetime of the Master as well as after His Parinirvgna. 
From what has been said above we are at once led to the 
conclusion that as soon as the Mabgsaftghikas were 
excommunicated by the Sthaviras, the latter attached 
contemptuous epithets to the name of the former and the 
former in their turn could not but borrow the term 

* Ekayana ’ from the Nikavas: Thereby they thought, 
that it would be the most suitable term to distinguish 
themselves from the Sthaviras in the point of doctrine 
and at the same time to assert their own superiority. 

Again, they called the Sthaviras by the name 
‘ Dviygna ’ to indicate their inferiority. But it appears 
to me that some time after the MahasaUghikas were 
puzzled to find that the term ‘ Ekayana ’ is common to 
both (both in ihe Sthavira. and Mahasanghika), so that 

4 - . * i 

* 1 When similar Ontological aspects of doctrines aro indicated then some time 
the term ‘Satya* occur for the term ‘MahilySoa.’ In'such case the term ‘ Up*ya- 
KnuSalya’ has been used in tho plaoe of the torm * BinaySna ’ such example wo do 
find in the AmritArtha sQtra. In Wang Bundlo, Vol. I, p. 3<i of Chinese Tripi^aka, and 
Saddharmapufltfaifka fcBtra, thirt I, p.29, Bibiiotheca Bnadh'ica edition. 
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they once more began to search for Another suitable term. 
This time they invented the term £ Buddhayana ’ or 
* BodhisatfcvaySna.* . But even at this stage too when 
they began to think a little deeply over these new terms 
they saw their shortcoming. . . 

It was clear that the terms like ; Bodhisattvayana * 
and ‘ Buddhayana * only indicate a particular aspect 
of Buddhism, namely—Buddha’s personality. But the 
doctrinal side was totally missed and left out of consi¬ 
deration. So they again began to search for yet another 
newer and more suitable term which would indicate 
both aspects of Buddhism, and at last they invented the 
terms £ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hina y an a.’ 

One very important point regarding the terms 
‘ Mah&yaua ’ and ‘Hinayiina’ must be here referred to. 
As a matter of fact the implication of these terms varied 
in the two periods, viz. —first in what we have called 
Mahayana sutra period ( i.e ., . from Mabasanghika 
separation to the time of N&g&rjuna) and second 
Mahayana school period (i. e., the time of Nagarjuna, 
Maitreyanath, Asafiga,'Vasubandhu, etc.). 

As you know the terms were originally coined by the 
Mahasanghikas and in the sutra period they applied 
them to indicate a fundamental doctrinal difference, viz., 
Buddha’s Ontological and Phenomenological perceptions 
respectively. However, in the time of N&g&rjuna and 
later on, that is to say, when the Madbyamika school 
of Nagarjuna and the Yogacara school of MaitreyanSth, 
Asafiga and Vasubandhu came to be established {l, e., 
in the school period), the terms £ Mah’Syana ’ and 
£ HlnaySna ’ began to change their connotation. They 
are henceforth applied not only in a sense of doctrinal 
difference of Buddha’s perception, but at the same 
time they carry with them the sense of the relation of 
different schools; the Mahayanistx went further and in 
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the term 4 MahSySna ’ they included only their schools like 
Madhyamika, Yogac5ra, etc., while in ‘ Hinayana’ they 
put in first not only the original doctrine of Buddha 
but at the same time Sarvftstivada schools and secondly 
even the Mahasanghika school and as well as their allied 
schools. 

Other important allied terms referred to above, will 
require elucidation for a thorough understanding of the 
doctrinal aspect of Buddhism. Therefore, let us next 
take them up one by one. These terms which should be 
noted here were quite unknown to Southern Buddhism. 

A 

The terms Vyaktayana (or Vyakta-upadeSa) 

Gitliy ay ana (or G nlnja-up adesa)} 

These doctrinal terms indicate Buddha’s mode or 
way of preaching. Etymologically, Vyakta-upadesa 
means the exoteric doctrines and Guhya-upadesa means 
the esoteric doctrines that is to say, the former indicates 
the doctrines which Buddha preached publicly among 
all men, and the latter indicates the doctriues which 
Buddha preached in secret only for his advanced disciples. 

Therefore, Ngg&rjuna said in his Prajiiftparamit&- 
sastra: 2 — 

“ There are two kinds of doctrines in Buddhism; 
one is the esoteric (Guhya), and another is exoteric 
(Vyakta)” 3 

1 These are my restoration, because, up to this time, l could not find out 
proper terms in 8niiskrit texts In Japanese, the former is called ' Ken-kyo’ and 
latter is called * Mikkyo.’ 

’ Tho commentary of PrejMparamitfi slitra. 

* PrajMparamitl Sfatra, foscicul- 4. and 6.». of WAng Run lie, Vol. I. p. 20 nnd 
Vol. 4, p. 2f»t> of Chinese Tripijakn. 
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So far as my knowledge goes, these terms were for the 
first time invented and applied by Nagarjuna, the great 
teacher of Mahayana, with reference to the above. 

But we should here bear in mind the fact that the 
meaning of these two terms have varied according as 
they were applied and confined to different schools, 
different countries, and different historical periods of the 
time. For example, the great teacher K’-i, sometimes also 
called K’-Ko-to-sh, the founder of the Thien-thai school 
in China (in 597 A. D. he died in his sixty-seventh year) 
has applied these terms for a classification of whole 
Buddhism, in a more radical sense than that of Nagarjuna. 
But since the MantraySna school was introduced into 
Japan from China in 805-6 A. D., the terms were applied 
in a very limited sense exclusively to that school and its 
own classification of Buddha’s doctrine. Hence these 
terms became in course of time more and more 
complicated and at the same time, it began to bear a 
more and more limited sense than that of Nagarjuna and 
even of K’-i. 

The Mantrayana school iu Japan is mainly divided 
into two different schools: the first was established by 
the teacher Ku-kai who is better known by his posthumous 
title Ko-bO-dai-shi, and another school was established 
by the teacher Ji-kaku-dai-shi. 1 Both these teachers 
applied the same terms differently. The former applied 
the terms in a narrow sectarian sense, that is to say, 
according to the teacher Ku-kai, the whole of Buddhism, 
either Mahayana or Hlnayana, either Developed or 
Original Buddhism, as preached by the historical Buddha, 
belongs to the ‘ Vyakta-upades'a.’ While according to him 


> Kn-kai has founded his Mantrayflna school on the mountain of Koya. 
Ji.ka-ku was u great expander of the doctrine of Ten-dai sect in Japan after the 
great teachir Den-gyo. Both have introduced the same Mantrayflna Buddhism 
from China but thoir opinions differed from each other. 

3 
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also the preaching of Vairachana Buddha 1 only is the 

* Guhya-upades'a ’ and he is not Rupa-k5ya Buddha but 
Dharma-kaya Buddha. It was said that the so-called 
Vairachana-sutra records his preaching. Against this 
Ji-ka-ku has applied the terms rather in a proper sense 
from our point of view and at the same time it seems that 
the sense of the terms ‘ Vynktayjina ’ and ‘ Guhyayana * has 
a much more correct and complete form than that of the 
former, even the teacher K’-i or even Nagftrjuna. 
According to this teacher the so-called Dviyana doctrine 
or Hinayana doctrine or Original Buddhism is the 

* Vyakta-upades'a,’ because it has been spoken by Buddha 
in public and that doctrine itself represents the Buddha’s 
Phenomenological perception. But Ekavana doctrine or 
Mah&yana or Developed Buddhism belongs to the 

* Guhya-upadesa,’ because it is the externalization of 
Buddha’s introspectional perception. The explanation of 
Ji-ka-ku is quite identical with the statement of Mah&yana 
sutras; for example, in the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra as 
well as Amitilrth-sutra we find thus :— 

” 2 

‘‘None but a Tathagata, Sariputra, can impart to 
Tathagata those Dharma which the Tathagata alone 
knows ” 3 

This says quite plainly that Buddha’s introspectional 
perception can only be understood by a man like Tathagata 
but to the common people it will appear as esoteric or 
Guhya. 


1 According to the Mantrayflna school Vairncbaua Buddha is the only idea 
Buddha. It moans the personification of essence of Bodhi and absolute purity. 

* Saddbaramapundarika-sutrs, Vol. I, p. SO, of Bibliotheca Buddbica edition. 
And Amitartha-siitra: In Buudlo, Vol. I, p. J6 of Chinese Tripifaka. 

» 8. B. E., Yol. XXI, p. 32. 
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B 

The Terms Saha jay ana and Kathinayana. 

The terms ‘ Sahajay&na ’ and ‘Kathinayana’ 1 have 
been formed from religious point of view or more 
correctly, from the point of religious practice; that 
is to say, Buddhism as a whole can be broadly divided 
into two types from the point of view of religious 
practice. 

Etymologically, ‘Sahajayana’ means ‘The Easy 
Path’ and ‘Kathinayana,’ ‘'Jhe difficult path.’ It is 
not an easy task to ascertain the origin of the terms 
historically. However, situated as we are, it would not 
be wrong to suppose that these terms were formed for the 
first time, by Nagavjuna who applied them in order to 
divide Buddha’s doctrines from the point of view 
of religious practice. This is the reason, therefore, that 
we meet in his treatise for the first time, these terms as 
well as their explanation. In his Dasabumi-vibhasa- 
sastra we read as follows:— 

“ There are numerous paths which one must tread to 
reach the Buddhistic emancipation, just in the same way as 
in the ordinary world we find different paths; the difficult 
ones and the easy ones. Walking along the land-roads is 
difficult, while sailing in water by a boat is much more 
refreshing and easy. It is the same case in the 
Bodhisattva-marga. The difficult path is that which 
entails a long rigorous period of religious practice to 
reach the region of perfect peace from which there is no 


1 Tlie lerms ‘ Sahajayana ’ or ‘ Sahaja-mfirgn ’ is met with in Buddhist Sanskrit 
Manuscript', bnt tho term * KalliinnySnn ’ or 1 Knthina-mflrga ’ does not at prosent 
occur in tho existing manuscripts. Thoroforo, I could not bnt rostore it from 
Japanese sources. ‘ Snhajn-mUrgo ’ is called in Japanese ‘I-gya-do’ and 
* Kathina-nvtrea ’ is railed ‘ Nnn.gyo.do.’ 
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return. The easy path is that which at once leads 
easily to the destination by means of faith.” 1 

Just after the above, Nagarjuna has enumerated 
many names of the Past, Present, and Future Buddhas 
especially the name of Amit&bha Buddha. At the same 
time he stated like this : 

“ If one is willing to obtain perfect peace he should 
worship Buddhas with a heart full of faith and should 
recite their name.” Again, in his Prajnaparamita-s5stra 
he has said :— 

“If one hears even the name of the Buddha of the 
holy land (Amit&bha Buddha), he would obtain salvation.” 2 
From the above statements we understand very easily 
that N&garjuna for the first time formed the terms 
‘Sahajayana’ and ‘Kathinayana’ from the point of 
view of religious practice. 

All paths (margas) either Hlnayana or Mahayana are 
included under ‘ Kathina-marga ’ and reciting Buddha’s 
names only comes under ‘ Sahaja-mSrga.’ From the above, 
we come to know at the same time that Nagarjuna 
encouraged the common people to follow the ‘ Sahaja- 
m&rga.’ We must bear in mind that the idea of reciting 
the name of Buddha from historical point of view 
undoubtedly dates as early as original Buddhism. 

Now a question may arise, why Nagarjuna has formed 
two new terms to indicate the two kinds of path in 
Buddhism from the point of view of religious practice 
and why he sought to encourage the common people to 
follow the ‘ Sahaja-m5rga f rather than the ‘ Kathina- 
m&rga ? * Before we attempt this question, it is very 


1 Da-fiabumi.Vibh8#ha-4fiBtra, fascicul. 9, i.e., 8n Bundle, Vol. 3, p. 196. of 
Chineie Tn'pi$aka. 

* Prftjfiapdramita-S&stra, fascicul. 93, Wang Bundle, Vol. 6, p. 706 of Chinese 
Tnpi>ka. 
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important for our investigation to set clearly before you 
the exact religious and philosophical atmosphere of 
India at that time or rather shortly before Nagarjuna. 

In the time of Nagarjuna shortly before him, both 
the Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical philosophy 1 as well 
as religion were much developed and came to hold such an 
influential position that they were strong enough to push 
away Buddhism from Central India where it was in the 
zenith of its power in the time of King ASoka. 

We know from the political history of India that in 
the course of fifty years after the death of Asoka his 
descendants lost their power. The central power passed 
away into the hand of his Ministers. One of them 
Pushpamitra when holding a general review of the 
imperial army at Pataliputra in the presence of the last 
Maurva King, Vrihadratha, treacherously, it is said, killed 
him and the $unga dynasty under Pushpamitra came into 
power about 185 B. C. Kings of this dynasty were 
patrons of Brahmanism and specially Pushpamitra had 
great faith in the Vedic religion ; he sanctified animal 
sacrifices which were essential to Vedic Brahman¬ 
ism, contradictory to the most cherished feature of 
Buddhism. From Tibetan 2 as well as Chinese records * 
we come to know that Pushpamitra has been regarded 
as one of the greatest persecutors of Buddhism. He is 
said to have burnt Buddhist monasteries and slain many 


1 Of the so-called six systems of Hindu philosophy, to my mind, the Pnrva 
Mlmiithsa and Uttara MfmpmsiX (or Vedanta) alone belonged to the pnre Vedic or 
Brahmanical aystom, so to spouk. Whilo the SJrhkhya and Vaiftogika wero originally 
un-Vedic. afeerwards absorbed and adopted by the Brahmanical or Vedic 
ay atom. I tnko tho Yoga and NySyn system ns common to both. Vnignavism, 
$aivism and Sflktism, from this point of view, stood outside tho palo of the pnre 
Brahmanical system influoncod, adopted and ro-shaped according to its own light. 

* Taranath : Schiefner’s Translation, p. 81. 

* 25th fasciculi of Boroynktagama-sutra; Shen Bundle, Vol 3, p. 48b of Chinese 
Tripi fa lea. 
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monks from Magadha to Jslandhara in the Punjab, 
though we have an epigraph on the gate-way of the 
Buddhist stupa at Bharhut which records its erection, 
“ during the supremacy of the Suhgas.” 1 From the latter 
it may be gathered that the successors of Pushpamitra 
were more tolerant and liberal than him. 

Next to Suhga, the Kftnva dynasty came to power. 
They, too, were of the Brahmanical faith and continued 
for 45 years, from King Vasudeva (73 B. C.) to the last 
King Susarman (28 B. C.) 2 Therefore, during the period 
extending from 185 B. C. to 28 B. C., Vedic Brahmanism 
underwent a great revival in Central India. Not only 
that, it took great care to Brahmanise and re-shape 
many non-Bramanical systems of philosophy and religion. 
That precisely is why it became such a great movement. 

This was undoubtedly a re-action of the powerful 
propaganda of Buddhism under the great royal support 
of King A&oka. 

Now let us first of all see what was the condition 
of Hindu philosophy at that time. The so-called six 
systems of Hindu philosophy except the Nyaya system had 
formed their schools, in my opinion, during the period 
from the 3rd century B. C. to the 1st century B. C. 3 
and the Nyaya system, according to Dr. H. Ui and 
myself, formed its school sometime in the 2nd century 
A. D 4 

Among these schools, the Mimaihsa and the Vedanta 
systems are only purely Vedic or Brahmanic while the 
other systems, in my opinion, are not of a Vedic origin hut 


1 A Gai<lo to Sflnchi, Sir John Marshall, p. 10, ‘ Sm'iganara raje.’ 

1 Dynasties of the Kali Ago of Pargiter, p. 71. 

* This and allied points I will fully diacusa when dealing with tho Indian 
philosophy in future. 

‘ Dr. H. Ui’a translation of NyiyapraveSatnrka-testrft from Chinese to Japaneses, 
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originally belonged, nevertheless, to Aryan thought outside 
the Vedic circle. However, afterwards, these latter were 
Brahmanized and regarded as pure Brahmanical thought. 
From Brahmanical source as well as from Buddhist works 
we come to know that the six systems of Hindu philosophy 
were in a much flourishing condition at the time of the 
later Andhra and Gupta Kings. That is exactly the 
time of Nilgarjuna, Aryadeva of Madbvamika school, 
Maitreyanutha, Asanga and Vasubandhu of Yogacilra 
school. If we now look at Nagarjuna’s Dasabhumi- 
vibhasa-sAstra we find the names of Samkhya and Yoga 
mentioned, 1 and in his Ekasloka-siistra we meet the names 
of Kapila and TJluka,- and in his I > rajnapfiramita->astra 
reference is made to the doctrines of the Samkhya 
system. 3 And in his Dv5dasnnikaya-sastra also we come 
across the term ‘ Sat k Ary a ’ which indicates the doctrine 
of the Samkhya, 4 

Again, in the Satyasiddhi-sTistra of Harivarman 
who nourished about 2G0 or 280 A. I). and was a later 
contemporary of Nagarjuna. mention has been made of 
the Vaisesika, the Samkhya and the Nyaya systems. 5 

In the UpAyakausalvahridaya-sfistra which deals 
much with the Buddhist Nvaya system, the names of 
the Vaisesika, the Samkhya, the Yoga as well as some 
other heritical schools are also found. 0 (Su Bundle, Vol. 
I, pp. 8«-13fc of Chinese Tripitaka). 


* Su Bundle. Vol. 8, ]>. I1 <j of Chinese Trip^aka. 

3 Su Bundle, Vol. I, p. 6a of Chineae Triptynka. 

3 Wang Bundle, Vol. 4, p. 48a of Chinese Tripitaku. 

4 8ui Bundle, Vol. 10, p. 676 of Chinese Tripitaka. 

‘ CliSmg Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 1176 and p. 21a of Chinoso Tripijaka. 

8 This hook which survives only in n Chinese traiiBlation is a very important 
Buddhist Sflstra regarding the development of Buddhist Nyftya. In Chinese 
catalogues (see Nanjio's Catalogue, So. 1257; this hook is put under the authorship 
of Nflg*rjuna, but other catalogues like the Chinese Tripifciku of Ko-Kio-Slio-lu edition 
in Japan do not name any author at all. My friend Dr. H. Ui in his introduction 
to a Japanese translation of a Chinese book culled “ XyfiyapraveSatarka-Matra, 
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Besides these, in the sastra by Aryadeva on “the 
refutation of four heretical and Hlnayana schools 
mentioned in the LankavatSra-sfltra ” mention has been 
made of the names and doctrines of the Samkhya and 
the Vais'esika. 1 In his another work called “ the 
explanation of Nirvana by heretical and Hlnayana schools 
mentioned in the Lahkavatara-sQtra ” 2 we also get the 
names of the Samkhya and the Vais'esika among 20 
other heretical schools, 3 and these are all refuted. Again, 
if we turn to the works of the Yogacara school, we will 
meet with refutations of the doctrines of the Samkhya, 
the Vais'esika and the Mimamsa with other 13 heretical 
schools in the Yogacaryabhumi-sastra 1 by r Maitreya- 
natha. 5 The Prakaranaryavaca-sastra 6 of Asaiiga also 
refuted the doctrines of Samkhya and Vais'esika, etc., and 
with it a refutation of 16 other heretical schools also has 
been made. In the life of Vasubandhu written by Para- 
martha, we come to know that Vasubandhu wrote a book 
entitled ‘ Paramarthasaptatl ’ in opposition to the New 
Samkhya sastra of Yindha-vasa (or Isvara-krisna) 7 a 
disciple of Var$aga$ya. We also know at the same 
time that King Vikramfiditya was much satisfied with 
Vasubandhu on this occasion and gave him three lacs of 


(pp. 44-6) has satisfactorily shown from intorual evidoneo that tho author of the 
Upayakau$aljahridaya-9astra was some HInaySnist; tho nn-namod author must be. 
as he says, a later contemporary or a nearer predecessor of N4gdrjuna. 

* Su Bundle, Vol. 6, p. 56a, of Chinose Tripi^aka. 
s Su Bundle, Vol. 5, p. 585, of Chinese Tripifcaka. 

. ’ * I have not yet identified those 20 heretical schools; theroforo, I cannot 
mention those names here; however, I will discuss this point on the subject 
" Heretical schools in India mentioned in tho Buddhist books ” in future. 

4 Maitroyan&thn, younger contemporary of Nagarjuna, is tho founder of Yog*cara 
school and his date is about 270-350 A. D. 

1 Lai Bundle, Vol. I, p. 24a of Chinese Tripifakn. 

• Lai Bundle, Vol. 7, p. 35t>, (see Nanjio’s catalogue no. 1177). * 

’Dr. H. Ui’s article on the Sflmkhyn-syateni in the Journal of Philosophy, 
published by the department of literature of Imperial University of Tokyo No. 379- 
University, p. 1041 (1920). ■ 


■mm 
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gold; moreover, the king also sent his queen with the 
crown prince B&lftclitya to study Buddhism under the 
celebrated Vasubaudhu. 1 Again in Buddhagotra-sSstra 
of Vasubandhu, we meet with refutations of theSamkhya, 
and the Vaisesika doctrines." 

Thus the systems of Sftmkhya, Yaisesika, Yoga, and 
Nyaya as well as the treatises of MlmSmsS, and of many 
other heretical schools were undoubtedly in a flourishing 
condition in those times. Therefore it was, that 
Nagarjuna and his disciple Aryadeva were busily 
engaged in refuting the Yedic B rah manic ideas and 
un-Vedic Aryan doctrines (Brahmanised). Next let us 
see what was then the condition of different religious 
faiths at the time of Nagarjuna. From numismatic and 
epigraphic evidence as well as from various Hindu 
literatures, we come to know that the popular Hindu 
religions which are known under the names of Vai§navism, 
Saivism and &ktism were in a very flourishing condition 
in the time of Nagarjuna. * 

To my opinion, these are, also, not of Yedic origin, hut 
originally belonged to the religious ideas of Outlandic 
Indo-Aryans about which we are going to discuss below. 
However, I think that the great Buddhist propaganda 
under king Asoka led the Yedic priests to Brahmanise 
the religious ideas of Outlandic lndo-Aryans in order to 
start a counter-movement against it. Now let us see 
how these religions came into being. 

(a) Vaiftiavism. —This is sometimes, known under 
the name of Bhagavata religion, or Satvata religion or 
Ekantika Dharma and sometimes as PancharStra religion. 
This religion has a variety of names but it is essentially 
a religion of Bhakti or Love and Faith. It was originally 

* Sec my Shifting of Centres of Buddhism in India, Journal of Letters Calcutta 
Univ., Vol. 1. 

* Su Bundle, Vol. 2, pp.. 756-791/ of Chinese TripiVoku. 

4 ' * 
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the worship of Vasudeva or Vasudeva-Krs^a of the 
Satvata race. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar said of this faith 
in his Vaisnavism and Saivism :— 

“ The Ksatriyas engaged themselves in active specula¬ 
tions on religious matters about the time of the 
Upanisads and are mentioned even as the original 
possessors of -the new knowledge. Siddhartha and 
Mabavlra founded in this period of intellectual 
fermentation new systems of religion in the east or 
the Magadha country which discarded or passed over in 
silence the doctrine of the existence even of God and 
laid down self-abnegation and a course of strict moral 
conduct as the way to salvation. They belonged to the 
Sakya and Jnatrka race of Ksatriyas, and Buddhism and 
Jainism might l)e considered to be the religions of those 
tribes. The West, however, was not so radical in its 
speculations, and the race of Satvatas developed a system 
of religion which took up the ideas of a supreme God and 
devotion to him as the mode of salvation.” 1 

This worship of Vasudeva-Krsiia seems clearly to be 
alluded to by Megasthenes, who was the Macedonian 
ambassador at the court of Chandragupta, the Maurya. 
Chandragupta reigned in the last quarter of the fourth 
century B. C. And if the Vasudeva-Kr$ija worship 
prevailed in the time of the first Maurya, it must have 
originated long before the establishment of Maurya 
dynasty. 2 At the .same time the Panini sutras (IV. 3. 95 
and IV. 3. 98) mention the name of Vasudeva as 
‘worshipful’ and from these we learn that this Bhakti 
religion must have arisen before this time, 3 and the date 


1 Sir R. G. Bliandurkar’s Vaigyamio Saivisin, etc., p. 9- 
\ bid, p. 9. 

* Ibid, p. 3. and Dr. Hemchandra Ruychaudhnri’s Early History of tlic 
Vaijnava Soct, p- 14, and p. IS. 
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of Panini, according to the Katha-sarit-sagara, is between 
425 and 325 B. C. 1 * 

As you know, the founder of this religion is a scion of 
the Vrsni or Satvata branch of the Yfidava clan which 
was originally settled in Saurastra or the Kfithiawad 
Peninsula and then spread to Mathura.'-’ According to 
Baudhayana’s DharraasQtra (I. I. 32-83):— 

“ The inhabitants of Anartta, of Afiga, of Magadha, 
of Saurastra, of the Deccan, of Upavrit, of Sind, and the 
Sauvlras are of mixed origin. He who has visited the 
(countries of the) Arattas, Karaskaras, Pundras, Sauvlras, 
Yahgas, Kaliugas, (or) Pranunas shall offer a Punastoma 
or Sarvaprsthi.” 

Another law-giver, Devala (as quoted by Vijnftnesvara 
or Yajnavalkya III, 292), says: — 

“He who has visited the (countries of the) Sindhus, 
Sauviras, Sa uras tras, inhabitants of the frontier regions, 
of the Ah gas, YarVgas, Kalihgas, and Andhras, should go 
through the ceremony of initiation anew.” 3 

Therefore, the country of Saurastra belonged to the 
Outlandic Indo-Aryan as has been pointed out by Mr. 
Bamaprasad Chanda clearly in his learned work. 4 So 
from ethnological point of view, the religion of Bhakti, 
the worship of Vasudeva originally belonged to the 
culture not of theYedic Aryan but of the Outlandic Indo- 
Aryans. Such un-Vedic, non-Brilhmanical Y&sudeva, 
however, later on, was identified with Narayana-Vispu 
a Vedic God. This identification we find for the first time 
in the Taittirlya Aranyaka 3 (X. I. 6). And according to 
Dr. Keith, the said Aranyaka probably dates from the 


1 J. B. o. R. S.. Vol. VI. Pnrl I, 1920, p. 29 by M. M. II. P. Sa*tri. 

* The Indo-Aryan Races b.v Mr. Rnmffprnaad Chanda, B A., p. 101. 

* I have quoted from Ihii), p. 40. 

4 lhid, pp. 40-41. 

1 Dr. Uemchnndrn Rnyehnndhnri'* Burly History of the Vai*nava. Sect, p. «8. 
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third century B. C. 1 So we see the appearance of 
Vasudeva as a name of NftrSyaija-Visiiu in a Br&hmanical 
work of the third century B. C. is very significant. 
Hence the un-Vedic and non-Brailmanic Bhakti religion 
was Brahmanized later on. As has been said before, this 
was due to the strong active propaganda of Buddhism 
under king As'oka which led the Vedic Aryans to 
Brahmanize such un-Vedic religious ideas. 2 This is the 
real meaning of this Vedic religious revival. 

From the Ghasundi and Besnagar inscriptions dated 
second century B. C., 3 we come to learn that at this time 
the Bhagavata religion had overstepped the boundaries 
of the Mathura region and spread to the Indian border¬ 
land and that its fame had reached the ears of non-Indian 
peoples some of whom became converts to the faith. 4 
Not only that,—one of the kings of the Kushana dynasty 
was actually called Vfisudeva I, who succeeded Huvishka. 
According to my opinion Vasudeva’s date is about 10 
A. D. His name, as Mr. V. A. Smith said, 5 is thoroughly 
Indian, a synonym for Visnu, and it is a proof of the 
rapidity with which the foreign invaders had succumbed 
to the influence of their environment, though the kings of 
Kushana dynasty were anti-Bhagavata at first. It seems 
then that this faith spread all over Northern India at 
the time. At the time of Nagfirjuna and Aryadeva this 
religion was one of those many schools which they 
strongly condemned and rejected. Therefore, we find 
the Vaisnavism mentioned in Aryadeva’s work® under 

* J. R. A. 8., 1915, p. 840. 

* I am very glad to find that Dr. Hemchandra llnychaudlinri also holds tlio 
same opinion regarding thus point in his learned work referred to above. 

3 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vai?navism, Saivism, etc., pp. 3-4. 

* Dr. Hemchandra Rayehaudhuri’a Early History of Vai§nava Sect, p. 57. 

1 Early History of India, 3rd edition, p. 272. 

* “Sfltra by Aryadeva on the explanation of the Nirvflga by Heretical and 
Hinayftna schools mentioned in the LafikAvatara-sotra ” (see Nanjio’a Catalogne 
No. 1960) in the 8n Bundle, Vol. 5, pp. 585-596 of Chinese Tripitaka. 
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the name of the ‘doctrine of Mathura’ which is the 
tweflth of the twenty heretical schools. 

It will be very interesting to state here that the 
above-mentioned Matliara was one of the ministers of 
kiug Kaniska II (about 140 A. I).), and at the same 
time from other source we know that he was one of the 
great Sariikhya philosophers. From the reference in 
Aryadeva’s book we can very well conclude that his 
doctrines on the Samkhya had Yaispavistic tendencies and 
tinges. In the Gupta period this Vaisnava religion was 
flourishing in the Panjab, Itajputana, Central India and 
Magadha. 

The Gupta sovereigns of Magadha describe themselves 
as 4 Paramabhagavata ’ 1 and were unquestionably great 
champions of the religion of Vasudeva, though some of 
them were Buddhist in faith. Thus we see at the time 
of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Maitreyanatha, Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, this popular Brail man i zed religion called 
Vaisnavism was in a very flourishing condition almost 
throughout the whole of Northern India. 

(/;) Saivism .—This is one of the principal popular 
religions of the Hindus, and this faith was in a very 
flourishing condition at the time of Nflgarjuna. Let us, 
now, first, see whether this religion originally belonged 
to Brahmanic or non-Brahmanic fold, so that we may 
understand how this religious movement came into being 
and became so powerful. In my opinion, this religion 
originally belonged to the un-Vedic or Outlandic Indo- 
Aryan faith. There are so many deities in the Rg-Veda: 
Agni, Vayu, Yarurta, Indra, Surya, Savits, Rudra and 
the Maruts (often called Rudras) and others but Siva is 
nowhere mentioned. 4 Of course, a word 4 Siva ’ occurs 


* Tho Early History of Vaignnrn Sect, by Dr. Homchandm Raychaudhury, p. 101. 
’ Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology. 1*. “S. 
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in the Rg-Veda (10. 92), but it was only as an auspicious 
name of Rudra and not of any independent deity. 
According to the prevailing notion Vedic Rudra is 
identified with Siva. 

But if we compare the physical features of Rudra in 
the Rg-Veda with those of Siva which were described in the 
later Hindu Mythology, we will come to know that they 
are totally different deities. In the Rg-Veda, Rudra is 
thus described: “ He has a hand, arms, and firm 
limbs. He has beautiful lips and wears braided hair. 
His colour is brown. His shape is dazzling, and he is 
multiform. He shines like the brilliant sun, like gold. 
He is arrayed with golden ornaments and wears a 
glorious multiform necklace. He sits on a car-seat.” 1 

On the other hand, Siva is described in the Bh&gavata 
Purana, which follows the Epic tradition, as “ an impure 
and proud demolisher of rites, as roaming about in 
cemeteries attended by hosts of ghosts and spirits, as 
like a madman, naked, with dishevelled hair, as laughing 
and weeping, as smeared with ashes from funeral pyres, 
as wearing a garland of dead men’s skulls, pretending to 
be Siva ‘auspicious* but being in reality As'iva 
‘ inauspicious * as insane and lord of bhutas.” 2 Regarding 
this point M. M. H. P. Sastri said in his Annual Address 
in the Asiatic Society of Bengal: “Is Rudra really our 
Siva ? The two may be identical in some of the aspects, 
but in the majority of aspects they differ. The Rudra 
worship in the Siimaveda Sandhya describes him as:— 

q* to i 

unfair, ii 

“ He is the reality. He is the truth. He is Supreme 
Brahman. He is Purusa. He is black and brown. He 

* Mncdonell’s Vedic Mythology, p. 74. 

* E. R.E.Vol. 11, p. 91. 
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belongs to the Upper region. He has abnormal eyes 
and pervades the Universe.” But the later conception, 

will's’ I 

froqter q^q^r fqqqn n 

“ Siva is like a silver-mountain, moon-crested, with 
limbs brilliant with the radiance of a variety of precious 
stones, with four hands holding axe, myga, boon-pose, 
no-fear pose, with a smiling benevolent look, seated on a 
lotus throne, propitiated with hymns by deities on all 
sides, with five heads and three eyes, clothed in a 
tiger-skin, and the beginning and the seed of the 
Universe.” The conceptions materially differ. 1 

Thus the physical features as well as the conception 
of Rudra and Siva differ from each other. Who is then 
Siva? Who possessed forty-eight different names and 
eight different Mflrtis ? In the Yajur-Veda (T. S. IV. 
5, 1: VS. chapter 1(5) Rudra has been given different 
epithets from that of the Rg-Veda. He is called 
Girisa, Giritra, Pasupati, Kapardiu, Ugra, Bhlma, 
Bhisaja, Sarva, Bhava, Sambhu, Samkara, Siva, 
Sitikantha, Nilagrlva, etc.- And in another place in 
the same book Rudras are called Ganas, Ganapatis, 
and Nisadas.’ 3 Here we find different names of Siva 
in accordance with his representation. 

Out of forty-eight names of Siva some occur here. 
And at the same time we also find here five or six of his 


1 J. A. S. B., Vol. XVII, 1621. No. 2. pp. xx-xxi. 

’ Bengali Visvakojn, Vol. XX, j>. 822, and Sir R. G. Blmtidarkar’a Vai^navism, 
Saivigm, etc., p. 103. 

* Ibid, p. 104. 
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Mortis out of eight. 1 Therefore, Dr. Macdonell said in 
his Sanskrit Literature :— 

“ The Rudra of the Rg-Veda has begun to appear on 
the scene as Siva, being several times mentioned by that 
name as well as other epithets later peculiar to Siva, such 
as Sankara and Mahitdeva.” 2 

However, our question “ Who is Siva ? ” is still 
remaining obscure. Of the above-mentioned names 
‘Girisa and Giritra’ lying on a mountain, ‘ FaSupati ’ 
lord of cattle, ‘Galas’ tribes, ‘ Ganapatis ’ leaders 
of tribes, workmen, potters, cart-makers, carpenters, 
and ‘ Nisadas ’ the forest tribes, seem to suggest that at 
the time of the Yajur-Veda certain peculiar gods of 
forest-tribes came to be connected with Rudra. In this 
connection R.'G. Bhandarkar says:— 

“ Thus these followers of handicraft and also the 
forest-tribe of Nisadas are brought into close connection 
with Rudra. Probably they were his worshippers, or 
their own peculiar gods were identified with the Aryan- 
Rudra.” 3 

Therefore, it is reasonable to think that the god Siva 
was originally a name of a particular deity of forest-tribes 
as mentioned above with many peculiar epithets and the 
said five Murtis. I think this is the reason why he has 
been known as the lord of Parvati whom we know under 
the name of Kali or Dfirga. She too originally belonged 
to savage tribes which we are going to discuss under the 
next section. In the intervening period between the 
time of the Yajur-Veda and the Atliarva-Veda, the eight 
Mdrtis of &iva came into being in a complete form. But 
still it is a very curious fact, that in the Vratya book of the 
Atharva-Veda (XV. 5, 1-7), we find eight Murtis of Siva 


» Right Murtis are Bhava, Sarva, Paiapati, Rudra, Ugra Mahadevn, Ifclna, Bhimn. 

* P. 181, ami Vedic Mythology, p. 4, and Hopkiu’s Religious of India, 178. 

* Vaijnavisiu, Saivisui, etc., p. 104. 
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except * Bhlma.’ Sir 11. G. Bhandarkar wrote on this 
point in the following way without any special note :— 
“ The gods made Bhava the archer, the protector of the 
Vratyas, or outcasts, in the intermediate space of the 
eastern region, Sarva of the southern region, Pasupati of 
the western region, Ugra of the northern region, Rudra 
of the lower region, Mahadeva of the upper region, and 
Tsana of all the intermediate regions.” 1 But MM. H. P. 
S&stri expressed his opinion on this point recently in his 
Annual address in the Asiatic Society of Bengal:— 

“ The general notion was that it was meant to be a 
glorification of the Vratyas. But it is not known 
whether they were still then in nomad life or settled. 
But reading the chapter over and over again I found 
that the Vratyas induced the creator to look within 
himself, and he saw Suvarna, brilliance. That brilliance 
increased and grew up, and it became Tsana, it became 
Mahadeva, it became Ekavratya or the totality of the 
Vratya community, in other words, the spirit of the 

Vratya community, the god of the Vratya community. 

So the chapter is not exactly the glorification of the 
Vratyas, but of their spirit, of their god whom they had 
lost, as stated in the Brahmana of the Sama-Veda. The 
Maruts instructed them in the Samans, the recital of 
which re-united them with their god and purified them 
for entrance into the Vedic community. This idea 
struck me and I read the chapter again and again with 
increasing interest, eagerness and enthusiasm. And 
wonder of wonders! I found my Siva there. He is 
Tsana, he is Mahadeva.” 3 
And again he said :— 

“ But the most striking and convincing clue to the 
identification is given in the fifth paragraph of the same 

1 Vaisnrvvism, Saivism amVetc., p. 105. 

a J. A. S. B, Vol. XVII, 1921, p. xxii. 
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chapter. The eastern quarter from the Antarades'a gave 
him Bbava as his servitor, the southern quarter from 
the same Antaradesa gave him Sarva, the western 
quarter gave him Pasupati, the northern quarter gave 
him Ugra, the Dhruva gave him Rudra, upper regions 
gave him Mahadeva and the whole of the Antaradesa 
gave him Tsana. Here we get the seven of the eight 
Murtis of Siva.” 1 

And he said in conclusion that Siva was the god of 
nomad Vratya or spirit of VrStya. This new investigation 
of his itself gives some light on the subject. But his 
explanations as well as his view, seem to me to he 
partially right. Practically the seven Murtis of Siva in 
the VrStya book of Atharva-Veda as has been said by 
MM. H. P. Sastri open a new debate before us. But 
already before the Atharva-Veda we find in the 
Vajasaijeya Sarahita itself five of the seven Murtis of 
3iva as I have stated before. But we should admit that 
there is a close connection between Siva and the spirit of 
Vratyas. In my opinion, originally Siva was the name 
of a peculiar god of the Nisadas or forest-tribes. But 
afterwards, he was brought into close connection with 
Rudra of the Aryans and identified with the latter by 
the Vedic Aryans in the time of the Yajur-Veda. This is 
tho reason why we find many names of Siva as a 
characteristic of forest god in the VSjasaneya Samhits, and 
why again Rudra of the Rg-Veda began to appear on 
the scene' as Siva in the Vajasaneya Samhita. And 
simultaneously with this, in the end of the Yajur-Veda as 
a whole and in the time of the Atharva-Veda, the Vratyas 
or the Outlandic Indo-Aryans, took the Murtis of Siva 
and engrafted them on their own god, in order to 
heighten his glory. Here a question may arise why 


* J. A. S. B., Vol. XVII, 1921, p. xxiii. 
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Vratyas manifested their god under the name or Murtis 
of the forest god of Nisada without taking any from the 
Yedic Aryan Pantheon ? The reason of it probably is 
that the Vratyas beiug Aryans outside Vedic Circle * 
always fought against the Vedic Aryans. Therefore, 
their sympathy naturally tended towards other tribes 
besides the Vedic Aryans. We know that it is always 
an admitted human trait to adopt and import ideas from 
the quarter of our sympathisers. Fortunately for them 
they found the auspicious name Siva and his Murtis among 
the Nisadas engrafted on their own god and glory of 
their spirit. 

Thus the god Siva originally belonging to the forest 
tribes or NisSdas was then connected with the spirit of 
the VrStyas, the outlandic Indo-Aryans. Therefore, the 
so-called Saivism was a combination, a dual element of 
worship. And this religious movement was afterwards 
Brahmanised by the A'edic Aryan priests in order to 
encounter the rather strong Buddhist movement at the 
time of King As'oka. This ultimately BrShmanized god 
Siva was widely worshipped in India at the beginning 
of the Christian era. Vasudeva I (about 10 A. D.) and 
Wema-kadphises (about 75 A. D.), both powerful princes 
of the Kusana dynasty, who ruled over a large part of 
Northern and North-Western India, styled themselves 
on the reverse of their coins as devotees of Mahes'vara, 
or Siva. The author of Amarakosa gives forty-eight 
names of Siva, showing thereby how widely the worship 
of the god prevailed in India in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. This. Saivism is also referred to in 
Aryadeva’s work. There we get Saivism under the 
name of Isana and Mahesvara as the 5th and the 15th 
among the twenty heretical sets of doctrines. This 
clearly shows that the Saivism was a powerful religious 
movement at the time of Nagiirjuna and Aryadeva. 
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Therefore, obviously it was one of the butts of attack 
for the Buddhist at that time. 

(c?) $akti'Svn .—Like Vi$iiu and Siva, the worship of 
Sakti or the active female principle as manifested in 
the form of the consort of Siva is occupying a very 
prominent position among the Hindus as one of the 
popular religions. 

Sakti or Devi is known by different names: 
AmbikS, Durga, Uma, KfityayanI, Bhadrakall, etc. 
Among these, AmbikS, Durga, Uma are very famous 
epithets of the Devi. But the name Durga is the most 
predominant one. 

In the Mahabharata (Bhlsmaparva, chap. 23), there 
is a hymn addressed to Durga by Arjuna under the advice 
of Krs^a in which she is prayed for granting victory in 
the forthcoming battle. This hymn itself shows that 
at the time when it was composed and inserted in the 
poem, Durga had already acquired such importance that 
she was adored by men as a powerful goddess, able to 
fulfil their desires. Of the names by which she is 
addressed we get the following: Kumftrl (maiden), Kali 
(black or female time as destroyer), Kapall (wearer of 
skulls), Mahakall (the great destroyer), Caydl (angry), 
Katy&yanI (of the Katya family), Karalit (frightful), 
Vijaya (victory), Kausikl (of the Kus'ika family), Uma, 
KantaravSsinl (dwelling in the forest). 1 These names are, 
methinks, nothing but personifications of different 
attributes of Devi or Durga. Let us examine the history 
of some of these names like Durga, Uma, and Ambika. 

Uma .—In the Kena Upanisbada (III. 25) Uma is 
said to be the daughter of Himavat. Prof. Jacobi writes 
about Uma, thus :—“ Apparently she was originally an 
independent goddess, or at least a kind of divine being, 


1 Sir R. G. Bliaudarkur’a Vaijyavisin, Saivism. otc., pp. 142-143. 
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perhaps a female mountain ghost haunting the Himalaya 
and was later identified with Rudra’s (Siva) wife.” 1 Mr. 
Ramaprasada Chanda writes thus:—“ the epithet 
‘Haimavatl’ or daughter of ‘ Himavat ’ indicates that 
the goddess Uma was originally worshipped by the 
dwellers in the Himalaya region.” 2 

Durga .—Though she is mentioned in the Taittirlya 
Araiiyaka (XI) as the daughter of the sun or fire, 
however, in the MahfibhSrata (Harivaiiisa, V. 3274-) she 
has been mentioned as a Vindhya-Vasini. Prof. Jacobi 
writes : “ A similar mountain-goddess had her home in 
the Vindhyas. She was of a cruel character, as might be 
expected from a goddess of the savage tribes living in 
those hills. Her name is Vindhya-Vasini, and she too 
is identified with Siva’s wife.” 3 In a hymn to the 
goddess given in the Harivamsa (59, 3234) it is said of 
her, “ You are worshipped by the &avaras, barbarous 
(savages), and Pulindas.” This clearly shows that Durga 
was originally worshipped by those savage tribes of the 
Vindhya region. 4 

Ambilca .—In the post-Vedie period, that is to say in 
the Taittirlya Aranyaka (X. 18), Ambika is mentioned as 
diva’s wife, but in the Vajasaneya Sanhita (3,5), she is 
said to be mentioned as Rudra’s sister. 5 Prom wbat has 
been said, at any rate, it can scarcely be doubted that 
those mountain goddesses or savage goddesses from 
different parts of West, North and East India, and those 
which were worshipped by different classes of un-Vedic 
people from the time of Taittirlya Aranyaka (which 


* E. E. E., Vol. 2, p. 813a. 

* Indo-Aryan Races, p. 123. 

3 E. E. E, Vol. 2, p. 813a. 

* Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vulgarism, Saiviam, etc., p. 143. 

4 Vodio Mythology of Macdouoll, p. 74. 
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probably dated from the third century B. C. according to 
Keith) 1 and onward, in course of time, were combined and 
unified with the Yedic female goddess Ainbika, the sister 
of jRudra and these two together became the wives of 
Siva, when Siva, the god of the Nisada or the spirit of 
the Vratyas, was identified with Yedic liudra in the time 
of Yajur-Veda and Atharva-Veda (in the 15th chapter). 
Here a question naturally suggests itself how such 
goddesses worshipped by different classes of people were 
identified with Ambika and all together crystallized into 
the Devi or Sakti of Siva ? In answer to this question, 
I may quote Mr. Ramaprasada Chanda’s explanation:— 
“The Sakti conception of the Devi or Adya Sakti 
‘ The primordial energy ’ and Jagadamba, ‘ The mother 
of the Universe’ also very probably arose in a 
society where matriarchate or mother-kin was prevalent. 
The most important question in connection with 
Saktism is, among what division of the Indian people 
did it originate? A Sanskrit stanza in anustup metre 
recited by the Sakta panditas of Bengal affords the 
traditional answer to this, question. In this stanza wc 
are told:—‘The cult (Vidya) was revealed in Gauda 
(Bengal), popularised (prabalikrta, lit. ‘strengthened’) 
by the Maithilas, it here aud there prevails in MaharSstra, 
and has disappeared in Gujrat.’ 2 Bengal is still the 
stronghold of Saktism, and there are Ssktas in Mithila 
(North Bihar), the MarathS, country and Gujrat. Here, 
with the questionable exception of Mithila, all other 
countries belong to the outer Indo-Aryan belt. Did 
Saktism then originate among the Indo-Aryans of the 
outer countries ? If evidences were forthcoming to prove 


1 J. R. A. S., 1916, p. 840. 

9 “jftf faqi 
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that mother-kin at one time prevailed among them, the 
traditional view regarding the origin of Sftktism, could 

be accepted as a working hypothesis. Prom these 

(Mahabharata and Dasarathajataka as well as 
Mahavamsa) evidences we may infer that mother-kin was 
at one time universal among the Indo-Aryans of outer 
belt and led to the growth of Saktism among them.” 1 

Aryadeva mentioned a Sakti doctrine as the 9th 
among the twenty heretical sets of doctrines in his work 
which I have mentioned already. At present, I am not 
in a position to identify this with the so-called Sakfci of 
Durga or Devi worship. However, it is beyond doubt 
that Saktism was prevailing ac the time of Nagarjuna 
and Aryadeva and that also became one of the objects of 
attack by the Buddhists at the time. 

The main Puranas which cover generally the time 
from Apastamba-Dharma-s'Astra (which is not later than 
the third century B. C.) 2 to the Gupta age (3rd and 4th 
centuries A. D.), much helped to further the above- 
mentioned popular religious movements. Not only that, 
the Puranas themselves created other new popular faiths 
like the worship of ten incarnations of Visnu, Gopala 
Krisna and allied Pauranic faiths during the period 
covering from the time of Nagarjuna to Vasubandhu. 

I have given above almost a full account of the 
philosophical and religious condition of India at the time 
of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva respectively. Of these two¬ 
fold aspects—philosophical and religious, the former may 
he termed the theoretical side which none but advanced 
men (constituting the high intellectual social class) could 
accept but the latter was the popular religion proper, 
propounded for the acceptance and benefit of the masses 


1 Tndo-Aryan Races, pp. 163-1156. 

* Early History of tho Vaijnava Sect by Dr. Hornchamlm Rnychandhtiri, p. 90. 
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or common people. The time required the meeting of 
both these demands by any movement which wanted to 
establish a firm hold over the country. NsgSrjuna 
understood the situation aright and consequently 
systematized a Buddhist philosophy on the one hand and 
established the so-called ‘ Sahaja-marga ’ on the other, 
as auxiliary religious practices. 

At the time of Asanga and Vasubandhu (about 310 
or 320-400 A. D.) the ‘Sahaja-marga’ inculcating a 
recital of Buddha’s names was prevailing in the Buddhist 
community in a much more preponderate condition 
than that of Nagarjuna. Bor, at the time of Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, the Nama-vada and other allied religious 
practices were prevailing not only among the common 
mass but also among highly advanced people. From this 
the reader should not suppose that in the Buddhist 
community at that time there were no followers of 
the Kathina-marga. Therefore, Asanga stated in bis 
Mah5yanasamparigra-ha-£5stra thus:— 

“ If any one recite the name of Prabhuta-ratna 
Buddha, thereby he will obtain the supreme perfect 
Enlightenment.” 1 

Again, in the Mahayana-Sutralankara-Sastra-k&rika, 
we meet with the following statement 

“In order to destroy the indolence, MahaySna siitra 
speaks that, if any one pray to be born in the Sukhavati 
(pure-land), he will certainly be born there. And if any 
one who reciting even the name of Tathagata-Vimalacan- 
draprabha he will certainly obtain perfect Enlighten¬ 
ment.” 2 


* Lt»» Bundlo, Vol. 9, p. 69a of Chinese Tripifaka (see Naojio’s cataloguo 
No. 1183). 

* grWtamqe nfcnraeww i $ ?ijmt grfogfa % *f?r i 

(Edited by Dr. S. L<Wi, p. 83.) 
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The same idea is found, again in his Mabayanabhi- 
dharma-safigiti-Sastra. 1 

Nest let us see what was the corresponding condition 
at the time of As'vaghosa II (probably former part of the 
5th century A. D.). In the MahaySna-sradhotpada-sastra 
he stated thus :— 

“ Therefore, it is advisable for those novices to cherish 
this thought: All Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in the ten 
quarters having great, unimpeded supernatural powers 
(abhijnS), are able to emancipate all suffering beings by 
means of various expediencies that are good and excellent 
(upityakau.%lya). 

“ After this reflexion, they should make great vows 
(mah&pranidhana), and with full concentration of 
spiritual powers think of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, when 
they have such a firm conviction, free from all doubts, 
they will assuredly be able to be born in the Buddha- 
country beyond (buddha-kshetra), when they pass aw r ay 
from this present life, and seeing there Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, to complete their faith and to eternally 
escape from all evil creations (ap5ya). Therefore, it is 
said in the Sutra that if devoted men and women be filled 
with concentration of thought, think of Amitabha 
Buddha in the world of highest happiness (sukhavatl) in 
the Western region, and direct (parinama) all the root of 
their good work towards being born there, they would 
assuredly be born there. 

“ Thus always seeing Buddhas there, their faith will be 
strengthened, and they will never relapse therefrom. 
Iteceiving instruction in the doctrine, and recognising 
the Dharmakaya of the Buddha, they will by gradual 


1 Lai Bundle, Vol. 8, p. 77a of Chinese Tripjialca (soo also Nanjio’a catalogue, 
No. 264). 
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discipline be able to enter upon the state of truth ( i.e ., 
Buddhaliood).” 1 

In the above statement we should mark one thing 
that at the time of Nagarjuna as well as Asanga and 
Vasubandliu, the * Sahaja-marga ’ was simply reciting 
the name of any Buddha. But in the time of As'vaghosa 
II, the ‘ Sahaja-marga ’ was not simply reciting the 
name of any Buddha but limited to the name of 
Amitabha-Buddha only. This fact can be proved even 
from Archaeological evidence. Because, we find many 
images of Amitabha-Buddha in the Buddhist sculpture 
specially in the Gupta period. A tendency of the 
worship of Amitabha-Buddha or reciting the name of 
him was existing even in the time of Asaftga and 
Vasubandhu as an adjunct of the 1 Sahaja-mSrga.’ But 
it was only at the time of As'vaghosa II and later on, that 
‘Sahaja-marga’ exclusively came to include only the 
reciting of the name of Amitabha-Buddha. 

The great Chinese teacher of Amitabha sect, Tshz’- 
ming some time called Hui-zih, met with Itsing as soon as 
be had gone back to Chiua from India, and Tshz’ ming 
determined to come to India. So he started from China 
in 702 A. D. by sea and after passing Kun-lun (Siam 
and states of the Peninsula of Malacca), Fo-shi (modern 
Palambang, the north-eastern coast of Sumatra) 2 and 
finally Ceylon after three years he arrived in India. He 
lived 13 years in India. During this time he asked many 
teachers many times such questions as “ By what form 
of Buddhism and by what kind of practice one can 
obtain salvation ? ” Prom every quarter he received the 
same answer, viz., worship the Amitabha-Buddha and 


1 Awakening of Faith by T. Soznki, pp. 144-146. 

* J. Takakus's I Teing, p. 1, and Ohan-Ju-kuo by F. Birth and W. W. Roekkill, 
p. 63. 
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you go to Sukbfivati. 1 This piece of information clearly 
shows that the worship of Amit&bha-Buddha or reciting 
his name strongly prevailed in India at that time. 

To conclude, in the above, our aim has been to present 
a historical account of the terms * Sahaja-marga ’ and 
‘ Kathina-marga ’ in Buddhism and at the same time 
specially we have noted the particular form of Buddhist 
religion known as ‘ Sahaja-marga ’ was decidedly the 
result of under the great influence of popular Hindu 
faiths from the time of Nagarjuna onwards. 

Let us at the end of this introduction summarize, 
in charts, different terms already dealt with. 




Buddhism 

1. 

Geographical division 

Northern Buddhism 

1 

Southern Buddhism 

1 

2. 

Doctrinal division 

i i 

Mnliajr&na llinnvflnn 

1 

Hinnyfina 

1 

3. 

Division from the way of 

Guhynyana Vyaktayana 

Vyaktayana 


Buddha’s preaching 

j 


4. 

Division from a practical 

SahnjnySna Kntfoinayuna 

Katrina ySna 


point of view 




1 Chih Bundle, Vol. 6, p. 103b.a. 








PART I 


CHAPTER I 

I.—The Significance of the terms Mahay ana 
and Hlnayana . 

Prom the etymological point of view,* Mahayana’ 
means Great Vehicle, and ‘Hlnayana’ means small 
Vehicle. Now, as you know, * Yana ’ (or Vehicle) implies 
at least two things; one, the Vehicle itself and secondly, 
the traveller who uses the Vehicle to go from place to 
place. From the religious standpoint, * Yana ’ (or 
Vehicle) itself indicates doctrines, while the figure of 
the traveller suggests the religieux. Again, the terms 
‘ Mahayana ’ and * Hlnayana ’ in relation with one another, 
have the implication of superiority and inferiority, praise 
and depreciation; in other words, the terms ‘MahayRna’ 
and * Hlnayana ’ suggest some rivalry between the two 
schools, and the word ‘ Mahft ’ or Great is used by way 
of striking a note of superiority and praise of one school 
over the contending school, Hlnayana,—as * Hina ’ means 
small, and implies inferiority and depreciation. So these 
terms imply naturally superiority and inferiority respec¬ 
tively of the doctrines on the one hand and the religieux 
on the other. If we further particularly amplify these 
two points, then the ‘ Doctrines ’ will resolve themselves 
into two features, one is the * Teaching ’ and another the 
‘Doctrinal idea’; the former aspect at present stands in 
the ‘ Satra-form ’ as record in which doctrinal ideas have 
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been embodied and the latter is the * Doctrine ’ (the 
dharma) itself; again the ‘Religieux’ also will resolve 
itself into two features ; one is the ‘ Religious practices ’ 
and the other is * Salvation.’ Therefore, the terms 
‘ Mahayana and Hinayana’ naturally indicate a relation of 
superiority and inferiority on those four points. 

Among Buddhist scholars there is a good deal of 
divergence of opinion as to the conception of the terms 
‘ MahaySna and Hinayana ’; for example, among our 
Japanese Buddhist scholars, Dr. Eyun Mayeda, holds 
that the terms ‘Mab&yana’ and ‘Hinayana’ imply a 
particular relation on the point of ‘ Religieux ’ only but 
definitely not on that of the ‘ Doctrinal,’ 1 while there are 
others who hold quite a contrary view. But to me the 
terms indicate both the features; the point of the 
religieux and the point of the doctrine. And that is 
precisely why in the Mahayana sutras and sastras we 
find many other terms like 1 Ekayana,’ ‘ Dviyfina,’ 

‘ Buddhayana,’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana.’ When the 
necessity has been to show a doctrinal relation, then the 
terms ‘ Ekay&na ’ and ‘ Dviyana ’ have been used in the 
place of ‘Mahayana’ and ‘Hinayana,’ and while the 
religieux is implied, the terms ‘ Buddhayaua,’ or ‘ Bodhi¬ 
sattvayana ’ and ‘ ArhatySna,’ or ‘ Sr&vakayana ’ have been 
applied in the place of ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ 
respectively. All these points will be made clear in course 
of the subsequent chapters. 

II.—Interrelation underlying between the two terms 
Mahayana and Hinayana as regards subject 
• matter indicated by them. 

In the previous section, I have already dealt with the 
terms ‘Mahayana’ and * Hinayana,’ so far as they indicate 
a mutual relation of two things in the sense of superiority 

• In hii Historical Discourse on Mahayftna Buddhism, p. 117-121. (In Japanese.) 
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and inferiority, praise and depreciation. At present, our 
duty is to ascertain the interrelation as regards subject 
matters indicated by these two terms, and at the same 
time to try to hit at the right stand-point which can 
possibly evoke a conception of superiority and inferiority, 
etc. I should like to say at once that the terms 
‘ Mabayana ’ and ‘ Hfnay&na are nothing but expressions ’ 
a relation between two aspects of Buddha’s perception. 
This point I had the occasion to explicitly discuss in my 
paper What is Buddhism ? ’ 1 However, for a right 
understanding of our present subject matter a short 
re-statement of the same will be necessary. 

When Buddha attained Enlightenment under the 
Bodhi-tree, he understood the reality of this world in 
two-fold aspect, viz. :— (i) the peaceful real state of the 
internal world, ( ii ) the sorrowful apparent state of this 
world. There he obtained two different perceptions :— 
(i) The transcendental truth of the world, and (ii) the 
truth of the apparent world. In other words, when 
Buddha looked to this world from his enlightened stand 
point, he at once had a penetration first into the real 
state of this phenomenal, outward ‘ Samsara,’ the chain of 
cause and effect ; and then an introspection to the reality 
of the internal world, and the way to realize the same. 

Erom the stand-point of Buddha’s perception, the 
former is ‘ Phenomenological ’ and the latter is * Ontolo¬ 
gical ; ’ also the former became £ The Doctrine which he 
preached only according to people’s requirements ; ’ while 
the latter is ‘ The Doctrine which expressed his own self- 
introspectional perception; ’ again the former became 
‘ The Exoteric Doctrine (vyaktopades'a) ’ and the latter 
‘The Esoteric Doctrine (guhyopadesa).’ From the 
historical point of view again, the former became the 


Published in the Journal of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. IV. 
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‘Original Buddhism,’ while the latter, the ‘Developed 
Buddhism.’ All these will be clear from the following 
explanation. 

jrom history of Buddhism in India, we know that, 
after Buddha obtained perfect Enlightenment, he began to 
preach for the salvation of all human beings. To carry 
out his purpose, after due deliberation 1 he preached for 
the pretty long period of 45 years (530 B.C.—486 B.C.), 
beginning from the first sermon at the Deer-Park near 
Benares, ° known as Dhammacakka-pavattna-sutta (the 
sutra of the Foundation of the Kingdom of Righteousness), 
and ending with the teaching embodied in the Mahfipari- 
nibbana-sutta at Kusinara. During these years, as far as 
history records, he preached and explained only his 
doctrine of Phenomenological perceptions with the 
< Four-Noble-Truths ’ (catvari-arya-satyani) as its basis, 
namely (i) ‘Suffering’ (duhkha) by which he used 
to explain the question of ‘ what ’ of the apparent world, 
(2) ‘Its cause’ (duhkha-samudaya by which he used 
to answer the question of ‘ Why ’ ‘ How ’ of the same 
‘Samsara,’ (3) ‘Suppression’ (dubkha-nirodlia) and 
(4) * The path leading to its final extinction (duhkha- 
nirodha-marga). Besides these, we have two other 
formulae embodying Buddha’s instruction: (i) The 
three-fold corner stone of Buddhism, namely ‘All is 
impermanent,’ (sarvam-anityam), ‘All is suffering’ 
(sarvam-dubkham) and ‘ All is without self ’ (sarvarh- 
anatmarii). (ii) The famous term ‘ twelve-linked chain of 
causation’ (dvadasa-pratitya-samutpada). The former is 
minute explanation of ‘ Dubkha ’ and the latter is a 

i Tho tradition of seven weeks’ deliberation after the onlightenment is most 
satisfactorily explained by the supposition that ho was considering carefully the ago, 
the country and tho capacity of tho ordinary people to whom he would havo to 
minister, and then the best form of presenting the Truth so that all may appreciate. 
Another reason may be, as has been suggested by others, that he did not 
find at once the necessary type of disciples who would receive his teachings. 
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minute statement of ‘ Du^ikha-samudaya.’ However, the 
fact that occurs to us is that all throughout his life the 
Buddha never preached his Introspectiorial Ontological 
Doctrine explicitly. The reason of this, in my opinion, is 
that he always considered the capacity and the necessity 
of the people around him, so that he' preached whatever 
were useful and apt to suit the particular condition and 
Environment, religious, philosophical, and social, of that 
age. We should not forget the most important feature 
of Buddha’s-’ preaching, that he always considered the 
time, the place, the pers'on, and the totality of these 
Circumstances, whenever, whatever and ‘to whomsoever 
he was going to preach. That is why it has been said 
is the NikSya . 

“-Tathfigato a rah am sammftsambuddho . attharmu, 

dhammaflfiu, mattahnu, kfila'nnu, parisahnu,. . '/.< 

rmehi Pancahi dhammchi samannagato Tathagato. 
dhammen’eva anuttararh dhamma-oakkam pavatteti ’^: • ; 

* “'The noble Tathsgata, the perfectly Awakened one, 
knows the sense, the dhamma, the -proportion, the.time, 
the assembly.- EndoWed- with these five qualities .the 
TathAgata turns the. transcendental Wheel of- the Law 
according to the Dhamma.” 3 .. . • . '<v 

' From Brahmanic, Buddhistic and .Taina sources, we 
learn that just at the time of the Buddha or a* little- 
before him, in India; Vedic Aryan .‘domain (which, 
comprised the countries of Kurds, Matsyas,.Paftcalas and 
Surasenas) in the' West, as well .‘as Mag ad ha and; its' 
surrounding oountries in the East among- the outlandio; 
o/ftiixed Aryans; differed from one" another iasopiat 
organisation 3 and environment, religious and philosophical 

condition's. ' • 

( 

> A. X. V., W 131. -' r 

* TrnnslKted'by my friend Mf. Sailondriinafch Mitra, M.A, ' . ' .'s - ‘ 

* In tlie Brflhpjnnio . Wqs^.nat.urnUy Rrfcbiiift»n8 were moW powerful-tn apo^ty 
among the four caateg and K^nlrivas were gnbordinato ( o them, on the other hand 

7 
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Of these factors, those specially relating to different 
religious and philosophical systems are very important 
for our consideration to enable us to understand the 
history.of the period. 

As is known, in every country the religious and 
philosophical movements create and fashion new social 
ideas and ideals. The most remarkable feature in Indian 
life at the time of the Buddha was the existence of 
various order of teachers both Vedic and un-Vedic with 
different opinions and views on life. This distinctly 
helped the progress of thought and development of social 
life. Both the land of the West as well as that of the 
East were centres of a series of eminent teachers with 
. their separate systems of thought. Again the orders of 
teachers in both the West and the East, represent 
different groups or schools of thought. These groups 
may roughly be divided into either Sramanas and 
Brahmans or Tapasas and Paribrajakas. 1 

In the West, among the Vedic Aryans, there were two 
different schools of cultures. One is the school of 
‘ Karma * and another the school of ‘ Juana.’ The former 
was propounded and practised only by Brahmana priests 
who occupied quite an influential position in the Vedic 
society at that time and their thought tended only to 
elaborate sacrificial rituals which, according to them, was 
the only essential feature of religious life, while the latter 
on the contrary speculated on religious and philosophical 
matters. .The Ksatriyas were uppermost in originating 
and developing this line of thought, though they were 
busy with military .conquests during the early Vedic 

in the non-BrShmonic East, the Kfatriyas held the first position and Brfhraauas 
were under them. Herein lies tho essential distinction of the two social systems. 
See ‘ English translation of Social Organisation in North East India in Buddha's 
Time' by Richard Pick, published by tho’Calcutta University, pp. 1M3. 

• * See Dr. 0. M. Baraa'a Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 19(, 

■ k ' • 
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period but could make time for such serious thought 
during the closing period of the Rig-Veda. Problems like 
these were uppermost in their mind,—the creator of the 
world, the existence of a ‘ Universal ontity ’ (mahatma) 
and ‘Individual entities’ (jivatma) as well as the idea of 
essential unity of both. Therefore, their thought tended 
in contradistinction with that of Brfthmana priest, 
to encourage the subjective mode of attaining truth and 
living an ascetic life in the forests, practising penance 
and pursuing a life of inner culture and meditation. The 
Upanishadic speculations, as we call them, originated in 
this period. We should notice here that the Vedic Aryan 
culture as a whole would appear to be a lay movement; 
almost all their teachers were married householders. Now 
let us see what was the cultural condition in the East, the 
land of the outlandic Aryans or mixed Aryans. It seems 
that in religious and philosophical speculations and 
thought-movements the East surpassed the land of the 
West at this time. It is more proper to say that at the 
time of the Buddha, the centre of speculative culture in 
India shifted from the land of the West to that of the 
East; that is to say, the centre of the culture shifted from 
Kuru-Pancala to Magadha. In the Magadba proper and 
territories around it, there were many teachers at the time 
of the Buddha, and they were not Ksatriya or BrAhmana 
householders as in the West but Sramanas and Paribra* 
jakas. In Pali literature they are called ‘ Tittiyas ’ -or 
‘ Tfrthankaras.’ Ur. Rhys Davids, for the first time, called 
them ‘ Sophists/ and said that, they established numerous 
independent religious orders and several speculative 
institutions. 1 Again he said in the same book, ‘^Besides 
the hermits, there was another body of men, greatly 
respected throughout the country, quite peculiar to 


* See ‘Buddhist India’ by Dr. Rhyg Davids, pp. 141-160. 

7388 
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Iofia, land not known even there much before the rise,.of 
Buddhism, called the wanderers(Paribbayaka). They 
were teachers, or sophists, who spent eight or nine months 
of every- year wandering about precisely, with the.'object 
of engaging in conversational discussions on matters, of 
ethics and philosophy, nature lore and mysticism. Like 
the sophists among the Greeks, they differed very much 
in intelligence, in earnestness, and in honesty.” .. •> 

Those teachers whether Brfthmana or . not by birth, 
were in general attitude. Anti-Vedic and Anti-Brahmania, 1 

In the light of the evidence of Buddhist literature 
one cao see that no less than 50 orders'? and' schools of 
recluses and wanderers- were existing just at the .time. 
Among:-.them the most famous were the so-called six 
wandetkig teachers namely• .r . . 

.1. Purai^a Kassapa who held ‘ Akriya-Vada ’ a ( i.e ,, 
the soul does not act or cause others to act). Audi*at 
the same ! time he held ‘ Ahetu-appaccaya-Vada ’. (i.e.,* 
non-causation).- • • 

2. • Kiakuda Katyayana, who held also ‘ Akriya-Vada ? 
as well* as ‘ Satta-Kaya-Vada * (i.e., the doctrine of seven 
categories);*-." ' . ' • • . . . 

j -3.- Ajita.Kesakambalin, who held ‘ Anhamjiv-anh- 
riisarira-Vada ’ (i.e., the doctrine of soul being distinct 
from the body).". 'And he was an annihilationist omthe 
one hand and hedonist on ’the other and at ’the same 
time a materialist. 7 s J .. '• 


1 Sce Dr. B. M. Borua’s Pro-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 139. « ’ 

1 RegW-diu's thia point, Mr. Binmla Clmruc Law, M.A., iuis collected ;tho names 
und schools.of the wandering teachers in J. A. S. B., Vol. XIV, ICJs/No. 7, 
pp.,400-406. 4 ‘ . : * .... 

* 88tm.KriWft^». ; l:i.I; IB?’ 4 •• *’ 'f ' ! .blTH 1 


- Sxjftim,-p. ; 

* D.N. L 67 and Sutra-kritaftg& I.I.I. 15. 16. 

0 Dr. B. M. Barca's Pre-Buddhiatio Indian Philosophy, p. 29-1. 

’ Jacobi's Jaiua SBtras, Purt 2> p.341... . .. 
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. 14. Maskarin Gos&la, who held * Paripama-v5da * 
(ij., a doctrine of natural transformation). 1 - »• :i - ' 

> 5. Sanjaya -Belattbiputta who held ‘ Ajnaiia- vada ’ 
(i.e.y scepticism).- - 

.. 6. Nigantha Nfttapufcta, who hold ‘ Kriyfi-Vfida * 
(i.e.y the law of action). . 

. All these religious and philosophical movements either 
of the Vedic Aryans in -the West or the Outlandic Aryans 
iu the East, 'either of the school of $ramauasor Erahmanas, 
can he included within eight kinds of categories stated iii 
the Brahma-jSla-sutta in * Digli-nikfiya. —(!) Sassata-vftda, 
i.e.y the doctrine which says that both the external world- 
and individual souls are eternal. (2)' Ekacca-sassata-vada, 
i.e.y the doctrine that a portion of the world and souls are 
eternal and the other part is not so. (3) Ant&nantika, 
sonic hold that the world is finite and others that is 


infinite. (4) Amari-vikkhepika, which does not give any 
definite answer in any question on any subject. (5) 
Adhicca-samuppannika,. which says that origin of things 
is without a cause. (0) . Uddhamaghatanika, which- 
believes in the future existence of human souls. (7) 
Uccheda-vada,;the doctrine which says'that there is-a/ 
soul but that it will cease to exist. (8) DitUia-dliamma- 
nibbaqa-vada which, says that there is a soul and that 
it can attain perfect bliss in the present world. 

All the above ideas stopd on quite a contrary -relation 
to the Buddha’s thought.. Most of them were ;one-&ided' 
extremes, land., quite .^naturally led -ignorant' people- 


more, and mp^e to the* ‘ Eternal is tsj!.<‘ Amiihilafcioniste,’ 

■ • L ■ ’ 

-* AcWrth'ng to Jainn Bhngavrttt «5tfa anti its conl'ui en tAry his doolfjiHj " iW 

montioOed.M ‘ Pti^Hpariliarav-yAdB, (see Ur. B. Bsrun’* Pro-Buddhistic Judino 

Philosophy, p. 304). In D.X.I., p. S3, his doctrine is mentioned as Xiyati.saftgati-, 

bhilva-parinuta-Vfldii. 

* In*D. N. I., pp. 24-28,'liis doctrine mentioned as Amnril vikkhepika (or 1 Bct-i 
wriggler.) (i . : . • . . . , .V - > 

3 TbeJe eight categories sum up 62 kiuds of difforej.t opinions which oxistod 
in India about the time of Buddha. 
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‘ Defcerminists/ ‘ Eortuitist,’ ‘ Individualist/ . 1 Fatalist,’ 
‘ Hedonist,’ ‘ Ascetic,’ etc., of course, those Sramana ancl 
Brahmana teachers must be ranked in the class of 
philosophers just because they in their own way had 
sufficient penetration of thought to recognise the suffering 
and miserable state of the ‘ Sams&ra ’ and also they found 
out ways for men’s salvation. That, was also just what 
Gotama Buddha did. It must be recognised, however, 
that such extreme ideas or one-sided ways could not lead 
men to real truth. 

Buddha with his characteristic insight, understood 
the particular religious and philosophical condition of the 
country at that time; therefore, against their ideas he 
kept his ‘Ontological perception’ aside from the common 
mass and preached directly his ‘ Phenomenological percep¬ 
tion.’ Besides this he established the ‘ Middle-path ’ as 
the real way to salvation and avoided all kinds of 
extremes. 

It was all useless discussion, he said, to inquire into 
the origin of all things and existences as the Sramanas 
and BrSbmanas did. He considered that such enquiries 
were absolutely without any profit and would never lead 
men to salvation. So when Malumka asked Buddha 
whether the existence of the world is eternal or ephemeral, 
he made no answer, but simply said :— 

“ It is necessary to come out at once from fire for those 
who are in the burning flames and it is necessary to take 
away the arrow from the body of those who have been • 
struck with the poisonous arrow. They are quite ignorant,' 
who think about .the condition when they wiH be coming 
out of the fire, while they actually are burning in fire ; 
they are also ignorant who, being struck by the 
poisonous arrow want to know the construction of the 
arrow without attempting to remove it from the body.” 1 ' 

1 M. N., Vul. I, p. m 
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Thus in accordance with the particular time, social 
condition and people’s inclination and necessity, Buddha 
permitted himself to preach ‘ Phenomenological doctrines ’ 
in his lifetime. Now we can understand why ‘Pheno¬ 
menological doctrines ’ had been preached in Buddha’s life¬ 
time and at the same time why from the historical point 
of view, it has been called ‘ Original Buddhism.’ 

Here such a question must arise naturally, when and 
to whom the Buddha preached his * Introspectional 
doctrines ? 9 In answer to this, we have at least two 
explanations, to offer. First, Buddha preached his ‘ Intro¬ 
spectional doctrines’ even in his lifetime; secondly, this 
aspect of his doctrines remained to be manifested or 
developed by brilliant disciples of Buddha and their 
followers after the Master’s Parinirvapa. 

Let us now discuss these points one after another. 
(I) With regard to the first point; Buddha actually 
preached ‘ Phenomenological doctrines ’ in his lifetime 
according to men’s capacity. But from MahSyanic 
statements, we come to know that Buddha’s final aim 
was to preach his ‘ Ontological doctrines,’ so that all men 
could attain salvation equally as he himself did. From 
the same source we also come to know that as soon as 
Buddha understood that the common people had not 
sufficient mental and intellectual strength to grasp ‘his 
Introspectional doctrines,’ he hesitated at once to 
disseminate such high doctrines among them. - So ;it 
is said in the Upayakausalyaparivarta of Saddharma 
pundarlka-sutra :— 

“ jwK mft gg namwfs: towt- 

*31: irftDnr ft i. 

qs UTftT* w i 1 >- 


p 


* Snddhftrmnpn^c.ldrika-Butra, Part I, pp, 29-30. 
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“The Buddha* knowledge, Ssriputfa, is profound, 
difficult to understand, difficult to comprehend. It is 
difficult for all disciples and Protyekabuddhas to fathom 

the''knowledge arrived at by Tathagatas,.......:.. 

None but a Tathagata, foriputra, can impart to a 
TathSgata alone those laws which the Tathagata knows.” 1 
A similar expression is also'to be found even in the 
Pfili canon' • 

“ Tassa mayham bhikkhave etad abosi, adhigato kho 
me ayam dhanrmo gambhlro duddaso duranubodho santo 
panito atakkSvacaro nipuyo pandita-vedanTvo.” 2; 

“.Then this* thought occurs to me; verily has this 
Dhamma been realised by me, the Dhamma which is 
profound, which is difficult to perceive and difficult'to 
understand, which is tranquil, and excellent, which'has 
not its foundation upon argumentation, but which is 
subtle, and comprehensible only by the wise.” ; 

Blit.nevertheless it was a fact that Buddha preached 
his . 4 Ihtrospectional doctrines ■ in an esoteric, mystical 
garb fbr the advanced disciples. The following quotation 
will. Clearly support 'this point; in theSaddharmapun- 
darlha-sfttra, it is stated :<—*” ! : r: ... 

faffed T , .. ^ 

?*turi I, wwtg: *r: nsrat 

mfrtq % tfa i jPNNi ^ s’ljmrofafir gwi 

i si ^ 't * 9 ■ 

•Tr“ Afid the t'eherable Sariputra, who' apprehended the 
dqulH and uncertainty of the four classes of the audience 

1 S. B. A.} Ve>l. xlti, pp. 30-38: > 

* JIahivapga. 1. 5. 2-3. (Vol. I«.p 4ft). 8. X. VI. 1. I. (Vol. I, pp. 130-7) M. N. 
(Vol. I, pp. 167-168). 

* Saddliarmnpun^arikrt-Brura, Tnit I,‘ pp. 33-4. 
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and guessed their thoughts from what was passing in his 
own mind, himself being in doubt about the law, then 
said to the Lord ; what, 0 Lord, is the cause, what the 
reason of the Lord so repeatedly and extremely extolling 
the skilfulness, knowledge, and preachiug of the Tatha- 
gata? Why does he repeatedly extol it by saying, 

‘ Profound is the law by me discovered ; it is difficult to 
understand the mystery of the fathagatas.’ Never before 
have I heard from the Lord such a discourse on the law.” 1 

In the same sQtra :— 

“ ii ” 2 

“ They have spoken in many mysteries; hence it is 
difficult to understand (them).” 3 . 

Therefore, NSgarjuna said in his Prajhaparamita- 
Sastra :—* 

“ There are two kinds of Buddhism : one is ‘ esoteric * * 
(guhya) and another is ‘exoteric’ (vyakta). In the 
esoteric doctrine which he preached for only Bodhisattvas, 
it has been said that Bodhisattvas only obtain the reality 
which is beyond the birth and death In the exoteric 
doctrine it has been preached by him that all Arhats are 
pmjya-ksetras.” 3 

Now let us see what light on this point can be had 
from Mahityana sutras. If we read Amitartlia-sutra and 
Saddharmapujidarlka-sutra, which are regarded as the 
most important of Mahayana sutras, we come to know, 
that Buddha preached his introspectional doctrine in the 
last part 6f his life. The Amith&rtha-sutra runs thus 

“After meditating six yean?under the Bodhi-tree, 

I have arrived at Supreme, Perfect Enlightenment and 

* S. n; E., Vol. XXI, p. 35. - 

* Saddliarmiipuntjarlka-sutra, Part I, p. 59. 

' S. B. F., Vol. XXI, p. 59. 

* Wang Bundlo, Vol. I, p. 29a and Vol. 4, p. 256 of Chiueso Tripijaka. . . 

* Every individual is a Kijotra or a Held (metaphorically) in which pupya 
(virtaea or merits) may bo produced. 
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I have penetrated into the secret o£ the Dharma with the 
supreme eye of knowledge (buddha-netra), and have 
come to know that this Dharma cannot be preached at 
present. Because, I know, that people possess different 
capacities and different desires. Therefore, since that 
time, I have been preaching several other doctrines 
according to their requirements as means or expedient 
(upSya). Thus during the last forty years, I have not 
revealed the true doctrine. So people obtained different 
conceptions of truth but could not get Supreme Enlighten¬ 
ment at once.. 

Now I shall preach this MahaySna Amithartha-sutra 
(i.e., sutra on the immeasurable meaning). This is the 
inconceivable deep doctrine of Buddha. Therefore, this 
cannot be understood by SrAvakas, Pratyeka-Buddhas and 
even the Bodhisattvas of the ‘Das'avih&ra’ or the second 
stage of Bodhisattva-mflrga. But a Tath&gata alone can 
convey and explain this doctrine to a Tathagatka, and a 
Tathagatha alone can be understood.” 1 

Again in the Saddharmapu$dar Ika-sQtra we meet with 
the following statement:— 

” 2 

* “^ariputra, the Tathagata, the Arhat, &c., tells no 
falsehood when by an able device he first holds forth three 
Vehicles and afterwards leads all to complete Nirvana by 
the one great Vehicle.” 3 . 

• Again in the same sOtra we have :— 

“ VTOfihwr qq?T*raf*T ftfaqifa 3 R l «qqg « jq ftl i 
^ qf^tqqfe h” 4 

• In Bundle, Vo). I,pp. 3a.4& of Chinese Tripi^aU (see, also Nanjio’s catalogue, 
p. 43, No. 133. 

* Vol. I, p. 82. * S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 82. 

4 Saddharmapup^arTka-Butra, Part I, p. 63. 

'v 
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“ Those Buddhas while manifesting skilfulness display 
various vehicles though, at the same time, indicating the 
one single vehicle : 1 the supreme place of blessed rest.” 2 

Broth the above quotations, we get two different 
statements; one is the ‘ Periodical division ’ of Buddha’s 
preaching ; another is the ‘ Characteristic division ’ of 
Buddha’s doctrines and teachings. First, regarding the 
‘Periodical division* we come to learn from above 
statements that Buddha preached his Phenomenological 
doctrines in the early Part of his life, and Introspec- 
tional doctrines or Ontological teachings in the last part 
of his life. Of course, this statement does not tally with 
known historical facts. Because, from the historical 
point of view, there can be no such particular periodical 
division in the Buddha’s preaching except the two-fold 
forms-^-‘esoteric ’ and ‘exoteric.’ But from the above 
evidence we can easily conclude, that Buddha preached his 
Introspectional doctrines even in his lifetime. Here, then, 
a question may arise, if there were no such precise 
periodical division in the Buddha’s preaching, then why 
such a statement has been made at all in the said 
Malnlvana sOtras, that Buddha preached Phenomenological 
doctrine in early part of his life, while he gave away the 
Mahayflna or Ontological doctrines in the last part of his 
life. 

In my opinion, Mahayana sutras and the statements 
embodied therein undoubtedly came into being after 
Buddha’s death, and these were the products of a set of 
advanced and brilliant disciples of the Buddha. These 
Mahaysnic ideas were the results of a deep, critical 
penetration over the Buddha’s Introspectional perceptions 

1 In the above quotation word* 4 Three Vehicle* ’ and ‘ Various Vehicle* ’ aro 
indications of expedient doctriue* which have been indicated in the Amicirthaftutra. 
The words 4 Great Vehicle ’ and 4 One Vehicle ’ aro the indications of Buddha’* self- 
introspectional perception. 

1 •* 8. B. E., Vol. XVI, p. 53. a 
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and his teachings. Thereby they thought, the Buddha’s 
real intention was being fructified. Those MahSyanic 
views were really their expositions over the Buddha’s 
Introspectional ideas as rightly grasped by them/ 

Historically, it must be said that Buddha preached his 
Phenomenological doctrines in an 4 Exoteric form ’ to the 
people and his Ontological doctrines in the ‘ Esoteric.form ’ 
was reserved only for advanced or brilliant men. 

Teachings on both these lines proceeded simultaneously 
without implying any periodical or chronological division-. 
However, from the doctrinal point of view, the former 
is the mere expedient (upaya) doctrine, while the latter 
is the real doctrine. This order equates well with the 
inherent natural law in the spiritual domain. Here the 
•former or ‘exoteric’ must come first and the latter or 
4 esoteric ’ would come next. All classes of human beings, 
either wise or ignorant, have to pass through, first, the 
expedient stage of doctrines for some time as the first 
step for higher culture, and when they are well-grounded 
and sufficiently advanced they have to come at last to 
the real doctrine or final stage. This may have led to the 
conception of the said 4 Periodical division ’ that we meet 
with in the Mabayanic sutras. 

Here we can at once understand that the above 
statements in Mahayana sutras are not at all different 
from historical facts on the question of the existence of 
Buddha’s Introspectional doctrines and teachings in his 
lifetime. Now, at the same time we also understand 
why Mahayanists have called Buddha’s Phenomenological 
doctrines by the term ‘Exoteric’ (or vyaktopades'a) and 
his Ontological doctrines under the name 4 Esoteric ’ (or 
guhyopades'a). 

Next, let us see what is the significance of the above 
noted 4 Characteristic division ’ of the Buddha’s doctrines 
which we meet with in the above sQtras ? This is rather 
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an important consideration in order to understand aright 
Mahay&na doctrines. According to these statements, the 
doctrine which Buddha preached in the early part 
of his life has been said ‘Expedient doctrine’ or 
(upByakausalya-upades'a). Sometimes the same has 
been called 4 Two-fold vehicle' or (dviyana) as well as 
‘Three-fold vehicle’ or (trivana); while the doctrine 
which he preached in the latter part of his life has been 
termed, ‘True doctrine’ or (satya-upadesa) or some¬ 
times ‘ Great vehicle ’ or (mahftyana), as well as ‘ One 
vehicle ’ or (ekayana). 

A further elaborate explanation as well as re-iteration 
of this point is to be met with in the Prajn&paramita and 
other sQtras. In the I'rajn&paramita-sutra itself Subhati 
asks Buddha thus, “ What do you say ? Is the Bodhisattva 
stage complete or incomplete? ” 

Buddha answers, “ Bodhisattva stage is itself complete 
but not incomplete. Another question still. “Which 
vehicle (yana) do you think, sir, to be complete? ” 

He answered, “The Two-fold vehicle (dvivina) is 
incomplete, while the Buddha vehicle (buddhayana) 
alone is perfectly complete .”* 1 

The above quotation plainly suggests that the doctrine 
of the Two-fold vehicle (dviyana) is neither complete nor 
real. While the BucTdha vehicle (buddhayana) is alone 
complete. This statement equates well with the general 
trend of the Amitartha-sQtra as well as the Saddharma- 
pu 5 .cj.arl ka-sutra. 

NSg&rjuna also speaks in the same clear strain in his 
PrajnSparamita-s'astra :— 

“In the Sravaka sutras (hinayana) the doctrine of 
Dharma-tathata also has been preached, but not clearly 
enough, while in the Prajnaparamita-sutras it has been 

1 PKficaYim#ati-Pmjriftp4ramitA.8utra, fasciculi 83, Yacb Bundle. Vol. 2, 
p, 52<i, Chinese Tripifcabft. 
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clearly explained. Therefore, in them we easily get a 
real penetration into the doctrine .” 1 

In the Saddharmapundarlka-siitra-upodesa 2 of Vasu- 
bandhu we meet with a similar idea. In the said 
upadesa, Vasubandhu has given seventeen different names 
of Mah&yftna 3 of which the fourteenth one is “Sfltra in 
which the doctrine of One Vehicle has been preached ” or 
(ekayana-upadesa-sutra). 

As a further explanation of the fourteenth name we 
have the following from Vasubandhu :— 

“ The name is so, because the doctrine embodied in it 
fully explains and indicates the reality of Supreme 
Perfect Enlightenment. But the doctrine of Two-fold 
vehicle or (dviyana) is not the perfect reality.” 4 

The above quotations clearly indicate the two 
different characteristic doctrines to be met with in the 
Buddha’s preachings. Next, we understand that the 

1 Prftjaaparcimitfi-fiflatrt*, 63 Fasciculi, »>., Wang Bundle, Vol. 4, p. 4a, Chinese 
Tripi^nka. 

1 Wang Bundle, Vol. C, pp. 69 b-a, Chinese Tripi(oka. 

* Sevcntceu different names of MnhSyffaa arc :— 

(1) "Sutra on the immeasurable meanings " or (AmiMrtha-ifltrn), 

(2) " Most excellent sutra ” or (Uttama-sutra). 

(8) Mahavaipulya sutra. 

(4) " Doctriue which was preached for Bodhisattva.” 

(5) ‘VThe doctrine whioli is being protoctcd by Buddhas." 

(6) “Esoteric doctrine of Buddha." 

(7) "The Pitoka of all Buddhas” or (Sarva Buddhism Pitaka). 

(S) “The Esotorio place of all Buddhas” or (Sarva Buddhftnaih guhya- 
sthSnam). 

(9) “Tho sutra which relates the birth of All Buddhas." 

(10) “ Sacred place of All Buddhas.” 

(11) "The wheel of the Law which is being turned by All Buddhas." 

(12) Sarva Buddhflnarii dhfradhatu. 

(13) Sarva BuddhSnarii upiyakauSalya sutra. 

(14) Ekayina upadefei sQtra. 

(15) Paramtrtha sthanam. 

(16) Saddharmapun^arika. 

(17) Dttoroa dharma. 

Tho Sanskrit restoration of above names is purely personal. 

* Wang Bundle. Vol. 6, p. 69a of Chinese Tripitaka. 
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Phenomenological doctrines were being preached according 
to men’s requirements and capabilities, but that was not 
the real doctrine; while the Introspectional and Ontolo¬ 
gical doctrines explained in the light of the Buddha’s 
independent self-perception was onlv real and final. 

Thus, from the above we understand clearly, that the 
Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological doctrines 
existed even in his lifetime and that was the only real 
doctrine from his own point of view. 

II. Let us, then, consider historically our next 
point and see how the Buddha’s Introspectional and 
Ontological doctrines had been developed after his 
parinirvana by a set of brilliant disciples and followers. 
To discuss this point, it will be necessary to know at 
first in what Sutras, the Buddha’s Introspectional and 
Ontological doctrines have been recorded. Bor this 
purpose again, it is better to speak here of the classifi¬ 
cations and systematic division of Buddhism made by 
great Chinese Buddhist scholars, during the period from 
the fifth to ninth centuries A.D., so that we may 
understand what sort of Sutras were put under the 
Mahayanic division. According to Chinese Buddhist 
history, during the period from the time of the Sui- 
dynasty to that of the Than-dynastv, i.e., from 581-906 
A.D., 1 Nine Buddhist Schools were established in China. 
Among them, “ the Three s'astra schools,” “ The Thin-thai 
school,” “ The Avatamsaka school,” and “ The Dharma- 
laksana school ” came under the Mahayftna head. 2 And 

1 In this period Buddhism was in a moat flourishing condition in China, so it has 
. been rightly called, “ Tho blossoming ago of Buddhism.” 

* Nino schools wore tlio following: (of which four have already been referred to) 

(1) " Tho Pure land sect.” 

(2) " Tho DhySna seet” 

(3) " The Montra sect.” 

(4) "Tho Abhidbarma sect.” 

; (5) " The Vinaya sect." . 

Of tho above, again, the first three were Maliiy&nic and the last two Hlnayftnic. 
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Cia-Sian-tft-sh’, C’-co-tS-sh, Hhicn-shen-ta-sh’ and Hiuen- 
thsaug were the respective founders or systematizes 
of these schools. Be it remembered, however, that they 
all made elassilocations of Buddhism according to their 
own standpoint. However, on the whole, all their 
classifications agree equally on main points. All of them 
made both a periodical, as well as a doctrinal, classification 
of Buddhism. 

First, three different periods of the Buddha’s preaching 
are recognised by all:—In the ‘ First period,’ that is to say, 
just after-three weeks of his Enlightenment, the Buddha 
preached the doctrine embodied in the Avataiiiska-sfftras 
which he put forth in order to test the people, thereby 
to understand whether Ontological doctrines will be 
appropriate for them or not. These sQtras, later on, were 
eventually regarded as the most important records of the 
Buddha’s Introspectional perception, and necessarily of 
great value as Mabayatia sutras. But Buddha soon found 
that the people were too ignoi’ant to understand such 
profound doctrines. Therefore, he changed at once his 
intention and had recourse to a new method and began to 
preach ‘ Four Agamas * Four Nikivas in Pali) quite 
in keeping with men’s capacity. The doctrines herein em¬ 
bodied were ‘Expedient doctrine’ (upaya-upadesa). This 
is the ‘Second period’:—In course of time, Buddha 
* came to learn that those people were then more advanced 
in their mental culture so that it was high time for him 
to preach his Introspectional and Ontological doctrines. 
Thus, then, this * Third period ’ was reserved and kept 
aside to preach, when the right time would arrive, his 
true perception as contained in the Prajiiaparamita-sQtras, ‘ 
Mahavaipulya-sutras, Saddharmapundarlka-sutra, as well 
as Mahayana-Mahaparinirvaoa-sutras. 

Of the above three periodical divisions, the first was 
simply a trial stage. So that, really speaking, his actual 
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preaching was covered by the last two periods. This 
periodical ckissification of the said Chiuese scholars is 
quite on a par with the statement in AmitSrtha-sutra 
alluded to above, as well as Saddharmapu^darlka-sutra. 
It is beyond doubt that the classifications of the Chinese 
scholars were based upon the statements on the Amitartha 
and Saddharmapui^darlka-sutras of Mahayana. 

Next, let us briefly state the Chinese classification 
of doctrine of Buddhism. They made a two-fold 
division on the whole. The doctrines embodied in 
the so-called ‘ Four Agamas ’ have been variously 
called ‘Triyana doctrines,’ ‘Expedient doctrine’ ‘The 
Doctrine which was set forth according to peoples on 
capacity.’ Later the generic name ‘Hinayana’ was 
applied to it. While the doctrines preached in the Third 
period with that of the Avatamsaka-sQtras (which Buddha 
put forth as a test in the First period) were called the 
‘True doctrine’ which later on came to be known as 
‘ Mahayana.’ 

Of the above mentioned two-fold classification, the 
‘periodical one ’ is very important for our present purpose. 
Because, from these statements we come to know clearly 
that the Mahayana sutras; Avatamsaka, PrajhapSramita 
Saddharmapujydarika and Mahaparinirvana sutras were 
the records of Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological 
doctrines. This was our main point of inquiry and here 
we arrived at the right point. 

If Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological doctrines 
cap?e to be recorded in the Mahayana sutra-form, then, to 
be quite logical, it should # not be said that this doctrine 
did exist in the Buddha’s .-life-time, because; from the 
historical point of view, these Mahayana sutras came to 
exist undoubtedly after Buddha’s Parinirvana and so-called 
‘ Four Nikayas ’ or ‘ Agamas ’ are only regarded a9 
authentic records in comparison with later Mah5y&nio 
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sQtras. Not only that, it is for the first time that we 
meet with the- names of those Mahilvana-sutras in 
Nagarjuna’s Prajnftparumita-sastra; 1 the commentary on 
Prajfiap5ramita-sutra. Therefore, it can be said without 
hesitation, that those Af.ahayana-sQtras came to being at 
the time of, or some time before N&garjuna. We have 
another inter-related statement on this matter, in Para- : 
rnartha’s commentary on the Nikftya-avalambana-sSstra 
(Pu-Chih-I-lun) of Vasumitra, 2 and as its epitome we 
have the following :— - • 

“ During two hundred years after Buddha’s 
Mah&parinirv&na, three schools sprang up- from the 
Mah&sanghika, namely ; ( i ) Ekavyavaharika, (it) Lokot- 
tara-vada, (Hi) Kaukkutika. And the cause of this 
sepdfation was at first, Mahadeva, the leader of the 
Mahasanghikas who dwelt in Afigottara country in the 
North of Bajagriha. There he preached the doctrine of 
Avataiiisaka, Prj fiaparamita-sutras, etc. At that time, 
two parties seceded from the main Mahasaiighika 
school on account of Mahfideva’s preaching. Because 
some of them believed in that doctrine, they together 
formed one party; while others did not agree and they 
made up another party.” If we take this, as an authentic 
statement, then we can say at once that some of the 
Mahay&na sutras were existing in the time of the 
Second Council, held a hundred years after the Buddha’s 
Parinirvapa at Vaisall. But undoubtedly, from the 
historical point of view or from the point of time, 
MabSvana sutras came into being definitely not before, 
hut after, Buddha’s death. At the same time it cannot 
also be said that Buddha’s Ontological perceptions or 


• 1 See Appendix. . , . 

■ ’ ' b ' % W , ori P nal .commentary hag boon, lost, and I culled , this statement from a 

qaotatiohm'San.ron.gen.gi/ Vol. I, p. 51 (in Chinese). ' " ‘ . 
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those Mahayanic doctrines (in tbeir sutra-form)' were 
existing in Buddha’s lifetime. • 

Here, we find the definite reason why we have termed 
Malmyana Buddhism as * Developed form of Buddhism.’ 

Thus in the course of the above long discussion we 
have tried to show clearly the validity of two different 
positions regarding the Buddha’s Ontological perceptions 
or Mahay ana Buddhism. First, the Ontological doctrines 
had been existing in the Buddha’s lifetime. Second, 
the said doctrines waited to be developed or manifested 
only after the Buddha’s death. My attempt has been 
to show that both the statements are correct as they stand 
by themselves as historical facts. Because from the 
historical point of view ‘Ontological doctrines’ (or Ma- 
hSyilna Buddhism) are Developed form of Buddhism and 
‘Phenomenological doctrines’ (or Hlnayflna Buddhism) 
only are Original Buddhism. But from the standpoint 
of idea or perception we cannot deny the existence 
of Mahayanic doctrines or ‘ Ontological perception ’ in the 
Buddha’s lifetime. Not only that, we may go a step 
further, and say that in his lifetime, the Buddha preached 
such doctrines among his advanced disciples in the 
esoteric way. This is the reason, I think, why wo meet 
even in the Pali Nikaya many passages whicli clearly 
indicate Buddha’s Introspectional perception. 

Let us now at the end of this section give a resumA 
of the whole discussion. We have learnt that the terms 
‘ Mahay ana ’ and ‘ HinaySna ’ in their relation with one 
another have following senses :— 

(1) The terms as expressing the relation between 
6 Phenomenological perception ’ and ‘ Ontological percep¬ 
tion.’ This is f rom the point of Buddha's perception. 

(2) The terms as expressing the relation between 

‘ Expedient doctrines ’ and ‘ True doctrines.’ This is from 
the doctrinal point. ■ • 
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(3) The terras as expressing the relation between 
‘Exoteric doctrines’ and ‘Esoteric doctrines.* This is 
from the point of Buddha's way of preaching. 

(4) The terras as expressing the relation between 
‘ Original Buddhism ’ and ‘ Developed form of Buddhism.* 
This is from historical point of view. 

Now, we have to discuss “ By which early Buddhist 
school the Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological 
doctrines have been developed and transformed into the 
Mab&yana Buddhism as generally called. This question 
we shall take up in the next section. 


CHAPTER II. 


I .— Through men of what school and at what time the 
terms Mahay ana and Hi nay ana came to be used. 

In the last chapter, I have discussed various inter¬ 
pretations on the terms 1 Mahavftna ’ and ‘ Hlnayana,’ and 
their relation from many points of view. Our duty, now, 
is to see, how these terms came into use ? That is to 
say, by whom, or through which school and from what 
time, the terms were made current? Tn order to clear 
the question, we have to discuss two problems at least. 
Firstly, we should deal with the * Men * or * School’ 
through whom or which, the said terms were ueed. 
Besides these, many other allied questions also will crop 
up as side issues, but I hope they will be all made clear 
in the course of our discussion on the two main ques¬ 
tions. Incidentally a very important question, viz., “ the 
origin of Mahay ana Buddhism ” also will be explained. 

Now, let us take up the first question. And in doing 
so, we would draw your attention, at first, to the point 
already noted that the terms * Mahayana ’ and 1 Hlnayana’ 
on the very face bear a relative sense, ‘ Superiority’ and 
‘ Inferiority,’ as well as ‘ Praise and Depreciation.’ 
Obviously, as we can all easily imagine, such terms, 
speaking from an emotional point of view, cannot come 
from the quarter of the men of Hlnayana. This is exactly 
the reason why the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and 1 Hlnayana ’ 
and other allied ones having the same sense are occurring 
in Mahayana SQtras and Sastras innumerable times, but 
there is even not a single instance of them in the Pali 
Nikaya. 1 , * . . 

1 In certain statements contained in introduction of Ekotfarfgama-sutra, in 
OhinoBO wo meet with the term ' MnhaySnn.’ However, 80 far as wo understand 
these portions are lator additions. 
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Our next question then is, who was the founder 
of the Mahavana school and whom can we call the 
first Mahayanist, if at all ? As I have told you in the 
introductory note, some scholars of Buddhism are of 
opinion that the founders of Mahayanism were Asva- 
ghosa I, Nagarjuna, as well as Asanga and Vasubandliu. 
And among them Nagfirjuna was regarded as the chief 
one. Their opinion mainly rests on two points, (i) 
According to the MaluYvana tradition, MahSyana SQtras 
like PrajnSparamita, Avataiiisaka and Saddharmapunda- 
rlka were kept in the palace of a Naga king before the 
time of Nagarjuna. 1 But Nagarjuna brought them 
from there, made their contents public, spread those 
doctrines and established Mainly ana Buddhism, as well 
as*its school. Since that time Mahayfinic doctrines 
came to be known. On this tradition scholars base their 
view that Nagarjuna was the founder of Mahayftna 
Buddhism, (ii) Next, Buddhism as known to Brahmani- 
cal sfistras like Mfidhavacbfirya’s Sarvadars'anasamgraha, 
Samkarabhasva on Brahmasutrns as well as to Jaina 
books like Gunaratna’s commentary on Shaddarsana 
samucchaya, is divided into four schools, namely: 
Sautrantika, Vaibhasika, Madhyamika and Yog&cSra. 
Among these the first two belong to Hlnayana, while 
the last two came under Mahay&na. According to 
them the founder of the Madhyamika school was 
Nagarjuna, and of the Yogacara school were Asanga and 
Vasubandhu. Hence they are apt to hold the view 
that men like Nagarjuna, Asanga and Vasubandhu 
were founders of Muhayana Buddhism. But from 
my point of view, the said opinion ,is entirely wrong. 
Of course, Nagarjuna may claim credit as a great 
systematizer expounder of Mahay&na Buddhism. 

* Was8ileifT8 Buddhism, p, 188 ff. Thero are many like traditions in Chinese 
Buddhist texts. See Appendix. 
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But distinctly he was not the founder of Mah&yana 
Buddhism. There is no question of Asaiiga and Vasu- 
bandhu at all. This fact will he clear to us if we 
critically look at the mighty work: PrajnSpSramita- 
sastra and Dasabhumi-vibhasS-sastra of Nagarjuna. 
The former is a commentary on Prajnap5ramit3-sutra 
and the latter is a commentary on the Avatmasaka-sutra. 
In these Sastras the author quotes many Mahay ana sutras ; 
for example, Saddharmapundarlka-sQtra, PrajnSparamita- 
sQtra, Amitayusha-sutra and Vimalakirtl-sutra, etc. 1 
This fact convinces us sufficiently that there were un- 
* doubtedly many Mahayana sQtras before Nagarjuna. 
Then, how can we say that Nagarjuna was the founder 
of Mahayana Buddhism ? And this fact itself indicates 
that there were certain schools which acted as fore¬ 
runners to Mahayana Buddhism before Nagarjuna (about 
250 A. D.—350 A. D.), and these previous schools were 
gradually manifesting and expounding the Buddha's 
Ontological perception which in their Sutra-form were 
termed Mahayana Buddhism. Otherwise, how can we 
explain the existence of those Pre-Niigarjuna Sutras, 
if Mahayana doctrines were not spreading beforehand. 
Moreover, from Param&rtha’s commentary on Nik&ya- 
avalambana-sastra (Pu-Chih-I-lum) of Yasumitra, as I 
have stated before, we come to know that Prajnaparamita 
and Avataiiisaka-sutras were existing within two* 
hundred years after Buddha’s Parinirvana, and these* 
had been used by the Mahasanghikas. Of course, those 
Sutras would not be in the same form then as at present, 
these were certainly an original nucleus. 

If this was the case, then, it is not wrong to observe 
that men of the Mahftsanghika schools were closely 
connected with MahSvSna Buddhism. Nay, froitr thfe- 
point of view, it was they who manifested Buddha’s 


1 See Appendix. 
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Introspectional and Ontological doctrines which were 
embodied first in the Mahayana sUtras and ultimately 
came to be known as Mahayana Buddhism. Of course, 
really speaking, there was no actual founder of Mahayana 
Buddhism except the Buddha himself. Because, its ideas 
were existing in Buddha’s perception, and only remained 
to be manifested into set doctrines or in the Sutra-form 
by the Mah&saughika men. However, from the 
historical point of view, if any one insistently asks me 
“ Who is the founder of Mahayana Buddhism ?” then, 

I would like to say, that the men of Mahasanghika 
schools were the founders. Let us discuss now this point 
a little elaborately. As I have told you many times 
before,' . the Mahayana doctrines were the exposi¬ 
tion of Buddha’s solf-introspectional • and ontological 
perceptions. 

Without a human agency, such introspectional ideas 
could not be transformed into set doctrines, and these 
again into Stttra-forms later on. But such deep and high 
ideas or doctrines could be understood or penetrated not 
by common people but by the advanced men, through their 
inner intuition. Speaking from the point of view of 
mental culture, the Sthaviravadins belonged to the ultra¬ 
conservative party, as we know from Dipavams'a and 
Mah&vamsa as well as other historical records'of Indian 
Buddhists. Therefore, they simply preserved Buddha’s- 
Phenomenological doctrine (known as Original 
Buddhism) very strictly, carefully too, without going 
into ..deep ontological ideas. But brilliant thinkers 
among the Buddha’s disciples were naturally progressive. 
Therefore,; such men could not rest satisfied' without 
goiug '.further into the bottom and penetrating Buddha’s 
Introspectional perception on his Ontological doctrines.-, 
The MabSsahgbikas as generally called, as historical fafcfc- 
tell us, were the heralds of progress and they felt not the 
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least hesitation to plunge deep into the matter and sift 
out the truth whatever it might he. The chief leaders of 
this party, it seems to me, were the Vajjians of Vaisall. 
They were exactly in every respect men of the said 
mettle among all the Outlandic Aryans. Therefore, 
predominantly Vajjian Mahasaiighikas having such 
deep wisdom penetrated into the Buddha’s Introspectional 
perception and thoroughly understood his Ontological 
doctrines, and they tried to manifest them into Sutra- 
form. This is the reason why they had PrajuapAramita 
and Avataiiisaka-sutras, during the two hundred years 
after Buddha’s Pari nirvana, as Paramartha informs us. 
So, it will not he wrong to say that Mahusahghikas 
were the forefathers of Mahay Zina Buddhists and their 
schools. 

But, unfortunately for us, we have no external 
evidence for this. Therefore, we would state here our 
internal consideration to prove this matter. In order to 
do this, we have to compare the doctrine of Maha- 
sanghikas with that of Mahayana sutras on the one hand 
and on the other with that of Buddha’s Introspectional 
perception, so that it will he clear to us that those three 
sets of doctrines are not only mutually interconnected 
with each other hut in a sense all identical. Ultimately 
we will see that Buddha’s Introspectional doctrines were 
transformed into Mahayana sutra setting through the 
men of the MahasaUghika schools. We reserve the next 
section for a full discussion of this. Here I draw your 
attention to one point. The doctrine of every school of. 
Buddhism, really speaking, is mainly concerned with three 
points at least: One—th£ doctrines which deal with 
Cosmic Existence; Second—that which deals with 
Buddhalogv ; and Lastly, those that deal with conception' 
on Human Life. Therefore, our discussion on the inter¬ 
relation between the Buddha’s Ontological perception, 

10 
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the doctrine of MahSsanghika and those of Mahayana 
sutras will proceed on the above three lines. 

II. —(a) The relation between the doctrines of Mahasanghi- 
kas and those of Mahayana sutras on Cosmic 
existence. 

Buddha’s Phenomenological teachings as well as 
Theravada’s doctrines are, generally speaking, Original 
Buddhism. So both the conceptions on the Cosmic 
existence have actually no difference. They equally 
hold that ‘All is impermanent,’ and ‘ All is without Ego.’ 
That is to say, according to them, all phenomenon is 
nothing but the aggregate productions of elements and 
these aggregates have been always formed by Cause 
(hetu) and Conditions (pratyaya). All such composite 
things are always subject to an invariable law of change 
and law of cause and effect. Therefore, there is no 
existence of an eternal Universal Entity or a person who 
may be regarded as the Creator and Controller of this 
world. 

There was a branch school of TheravAda which has 
been known under the name of Sarvftstivfida. The latter 
separated from the main Theravadins about three- 
hundred years after Buddha’s Parinirvfma, and estab¬ 
lished its centres in Kashmira and Gandhara. This 
school differed a little from the main Theravadins in 
doctrine, 1 and their doctrine is generally known to us as 
‘Anatma-sarvastiv5da.’ 3 According to them, all cosmic 
existences are aggregate productions. Therefore, they 
are always subject to an invariable law of change as well 

* Hero we should remember that rnnin point of difference between the Thera- 
V«dfns of Northern school and the Sarvfistivadins, is that the former maintained the 
superiority of 8fltra among the three pitnkus while the latter maintained the 
superiority of Abhrdharmfc. 

* This name has been restored by mo from Japanese book. 
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as subject to a law of cause and effect. So there is no 
existence of an eternal Universal Entity or individual 
Entities. Thus far their opinion tallies with that of the 
main Thera vad ins. But this school held a characteristic 
opinion quite peculiar to itself. According to these Sar- 
vastivadins, though composite things are impermanent, 
however, the elements or substances composing them 
are themselves permanent. In view of this, this school 
has been called 4 Sarvastivada.’ But the so-called 
Mah&safighikas, on the contrary, held quite different 
opinions from both the main Theravada as well as its 
offshoot—Sarvastivada. This school is known to us 
under the name 4 Anatma-adharmavada.’' According to 
their view on the cosmic existence, an Universal Entity 
or individual Entities as well as cosmic existences—as 
taken composite thing or in their elements—are all non- 
existents. Hence this school has been called 4 AnStma- 
adharmavada.’ Of course, originally the Mabasaftghika 
school did not go so far as these subtle ideas. But in 
their branch schools such ideas had been brought out 
fully. Vasumitra’s Nikaya-bheda-dharmamati-chakra 
Sastra (I-pu-tun-lun-lun) informs us that the original 
Makasaiighika school was of opinion that 44 There is no 
existence of cosmic elements in the past and future, but 
they exist in the present only.” 2 However, according 
to Parannlrtka’s commentary on Nikaya-avalambana 
&istra (pu-chih-i-lun), Ekavyavaharika ; the first branch 
school of the original Mahasaftghika party held that 
44 All existences of this loka (world) and uttaraloka (higher 
world) are simply provisional names. Therefore there 
is no real existence.” ’ 1 • 


1 This namo has been restored by mo from Japaneae book. 
* I-pn-tsnn-lun-lun, p. 02, Toyo-Daigaku edition of Tokyo. 
» I have quoted this from Sanron-gen-gi. Vol. I. p. 51.. 
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Dr. Eun Mayeda, a great Japanese Buddhist scholar, 
has clearly pointed out the doctrine of this school :— 

“This school holds such conception that all things 
in the Universe exist in the three period of time—past, 
present and future—are simply provisional. And there 
are no noumenon existences. Therefore, this school is 
more advanced in doctrine than that of the original 
Mahasanghika school.”' Thus in this Ekavvavaharika 
school, the idea of * Anatma-adharmavada of Mahasan- 
ghikas as a whole, has found a full expression. Again, 
this idea has a similar bearing like the ‘ Sanyatfi ’ doctrine. 
Paramartha in his commentary on Nikaya-avalambana- 
s'astra characterizes doctrines of Lokottaravada, the third 
branch school of the Mahasanghikas as ‘ Sflnyatmfi- 
sunyadharma-vada.’ 2 Consequently, we are justified to 
say that the Mahasafighika school as a whole, upholds a 
similar doctrine like that of ‘ Sarva-sunyata of 
Mahayana-sutras. 

Next, let us turn our eyes to the PrajnapfiramitS- 
sutras, one of the most important set of Mahay ana 
sutras regarding as a record of the Buddha’s Ontological 
perception, specially conception on Cosmic existence. 
There we will find exactly the same idea as among the 
MahasaAghikas on the same subject; but rather in a much 
more definite and concrete form. 

The essential idea of PrajnaparamitS-sUtras can be 
summed up in the words “Nirakara-sarva-s'unyata” 3 
(all is formless, SunyatS) or “ Sarvadharm&u&m sunyata 
na sa sakyabhilapitum ” 4 (All existence is Sunyata and it 
cannot be explained). This is exactly the idea of the 
Mahasanghikas. In a sense it can be said that the 


‘ In his Historical Discourse of MohSyflna Buddhism, p. 72 (In Japanese). 

* This is found iD San-ron-gen-gi, Vol. I, p. 52. 

’ Such passages ore found ororywhere in the Prftjfifipfiramitfl-sntras. 

* Agtasahasrikn PmjA*paramita, p. 3 4 8, Bibliotheca Tndica sories. 
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MahSsafighika doctrine of f AnStma-adharma’ has been 
elaborately expressed in the Prajhaparamihl-sutras under 
the term ‘fSunvata’ or * £unyapurusa-siinyadharma.’ 1 
Here we have an important matter to draw your attention 
to. Many Buddhist scholars arc apt to explain the term 
‘ Sunyata ’ in Mahayana Buddhism as ‘ emptiness.’ But 
it is a quite wrong explanation. Because, the meaning 
of ‘ Sunyata ’ as explained in PrajnapSramita as well as 
other Mahayana sutras may be translated as ‘ absolute 
unrestrictedness/ Among the Mahasartghikas we do 
not find a full explanation of this and this is the reason 
why I called the idea of Prajnaparamita to be more 
concrete than that of the MahSsanghikas. NagSrjuna 
supplies us with a very interesting statement on this 
point in his Prajhapiiramita-sastra :— 

“ In SrSvaka doctrines (Hfnayana) we have the idea 
of Purusa-Sunyata while in the Buddha vehicle 
(Mahayana) both the teachings of Purusa-sunyata as well 
as Dharma-sunyata.” 2 
Again 

“ There is a two-fold Sunyata; namely ‘ Purusa- 
s'unyata ’ and ‘ Dharma-sunyata.’ * Purusa-sunyatfi ’ has 
been preached in the Elnay&na while ‘ Dharma-sunyata ’ 
has been preached in Mahayana.” 8 

On the basis of N&garjuna’s statement we came to 
understand that the doctrine which simultaneously dealt 
with the two-fold SonyatSs belonged to Mahayanism : 
while that which only dealt with one ^Gnyata should be 
classed as HlnaySna. On the other hand, from a statement 
in Paramslrtlia, we also come to learn that the Mabasart- 
gliikas, on their part too, upheld both the doctrines of 
■ Anatma-adharma ’ and ‘ ^unyapurusa-sanyadharraa.’ 

* In the Snvikrflntftvikrnnii-pnripricch* of Pr*jfl8paramita-sutrft, Yflch Bundle, 
Vol. 8, p. 89B of Chinese Tripi^aka. 

3 PrajBSpftramitft.fiastra, Wang Bundle, Vol. I, p. 29n, Chinese tripifcaka. 

3 Prajfiftpftramita-fastrn, Wang Bnndlo, Vol. If, p. 58<i of Chinese Tripitaka, 
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On the basis of this, we cannot but identify MahasaQghika 
doctrines with those in PrajiiSp&ramita-sutras. Not only 
that, we can say so far, that the doctrines of Prajfiapara- 
mit5 are actually developments of MahasaQgika idea. 

In the Prajflaparamita-sutras this two-fold Sunyata 
is again explained under the following heads :— 

1. Asanskrta-s'unyata (tins principle to be applied in 
case of the noumenal world). 

2. Sanskrtn-sunvata (to be applied in the case of the 
phenonenal world). 

3. Atyanta-sunyata (or absolute unrestrictedness in 
the case of both). 

"We should remember that according to these Sutras, 
all existence in the Universe, either noumenal or 
phenomenal, is SQnyata; therefore, it is absolute Sunyata. 
Sometimes this three-fold Sanyatft is explained more 
elaborately under eighteen heads 1 :— 

1. Adhy&tmas'unyata or Internal sunyata, i.e., 
internal existence is sunyata. 

2. Bahirdhasunyata, or External sunyata, i.e., 
external existence is sQnyata, 

. 3; AdhyatmabahirdhOsunyata, or Both the Internal 

and External sQnyata, i.e., both the internal and exter¬ 
nal existence are sQnyata, 

4 Sunyatas'unyata, i.e., The knowledge on the 
sunyata is also sQnyata. 

o. Mah&sunyatfl, or Universal sunyata, i.e., the 
Universal existence is sunyata. 

6. Paramarthasunyata cr Transcendental s'unyata, 
i.e., transcendental wisdom on the Sunyata of every 
existence is sunyata. 

\ 7. SanskrtasQnyata, or Phenomenal sunyata, i.e .* 
the existence of the phenomenal world is sunyata. 

1 In the MftliSprojiUpSramita aOtra, Jih Bundle, Vol. I, p. 7B, Chinese 
TripiiftW 
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8. Asanskrtasunyata, or Noumenal sunyata, i.e K , 
the existence of the noumenal world is sunyata. 

9. Atyantasunyata, or Absolute sunyata. 

10. Anavaragrasunyata, or Limitless sunyata, i.e., 
sunyata having no beginning and no end. 

11. Anavakarasunyata, or Ceaseless s'unyata. 

12. Prakrtisunyatil or Sabhitva sunyata. In an 
elaborate way it is called ‘ Buddha-sabhava-sunyata,’ i.e ., 
the nature of Buddha, existing inherently in men, is also 
sunyata, 

13. Sarvadharmasunyata, or All doctrinal s'unyata, 
i.e., all doctrines of the Buddhas are sunyata. 

• 14s. Svalaksaijasunyata, or Characteristic sunyata, 
i.e., 32 kinds of characteristics (Laksana) and 80 kinds of 
superior marks are s'unyata, 

15. Anupalambhasunyata, or Non-acquisitional 
s'anyata, i.e., it is difficult to acquire result: so it is 
sunyata. 

16. Abhavas'unyata, or Non-existent sunyata, i.e., 
there is no such truth as ‘ Anatma-adharma ’ doctrine to 
cut off men’s delusion ; so it is sunyata, 

17. Svabhavas'unyata, or Existent s'unyata, i.e., 
‘ Anatma-adharma ’ doctrine can cut off men’s delusion so 
it is sunyata. 

18. Abhavasvabhavas'unyata, or Non-existent and 
Existent s'unyata. 1 

NSgarjuna explained the idea of SanyatS of 
Prajnaparamita-sutras under two heads;' namely, 

1 In tho Mnhttprajflftparomilil-BatrB, Jih Bundle, Vo!. I, p. 7B, Chineto Tripijaka. 

Without elaborate explanation on these 18 kinds of Snoyat*, it is difficult to givo 
a clear idea of tho subject; but through fear of confusion and digressions that might 
arise, ns being inconsistent with the main subject-matter at onr disposal, I leave 
this point to be discussed clsowhero. Wo lmvc in Chinese elaborate explanation on 
this subjcct in A9tfldasa-fi0nyat4.§4stra or Nftgftrjuna. Translated by Pftramflrtha, 
A.D. 557-56 of tho Chnn dynasty A.D. 557-589. See Nanjio’s Catalogue, p. 
262, No. 1187. ’ ■ 
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c Samvrifci-satya ’ and ‘ Paramartha-satya/ 1 that is to say, 
from the Saihvriti or conventional point of view, all 
things are existing provisionally. But from the 
Paramarthic or transcendental point of view, all things 
are not existing, it is ‘ Atyanta-sunyata ’ or ‘absolute 
unrestrictedness.’ 2 

I have thus far shown the close connection between 
the doctrines of Mahasanghikas and those of Mahayan 
from a ‘negative point of view.’ 

Let us see next, how far we arc able to show the 
relation between doctrines of the said two schools 
(Mahasanghikas and Mah&yana) on the same subject 
from a ‘ Positive point of view ?’ 

According to Paramartha’s commentary on Nikaya- 
avalambana-SSstra (Pu-chih-I-lum), the Lokottaravada 
the third branch of the original Mahasafighikas held :— 
“"Worldly existence (laukika dharma) sprang from an 
overturned or opposite idea (viparlta mudarn). This 
produces suffering (kles'a), this again produces conforma¬ 
tion 1 (saiiiskara) and this again produces the effect 
(karya). And all productions from the overturned idea 
are false. Therefore, they are all untruths. But the 
super-world existence (uttara-laukika dharma) is the only 
reality.” 4 

This statement suggests clearly that this school 
explained all cosmic existence from two points of view 

1 These two divisions of X8g5rjuna arc very important, in order to express tho 
idea of Prajfiaparamitfl -sutras. So he said in the M3dhyamika-£astra 

^ sai ’g i” 

“The teaching of Buddha is based on the two-fold truths: tho conventional uud the 
transcendental.’' (The Mftdhyamikn-sastra, Chap. 24, KSrika 8). • 

* Exactly tho same sense is met with many times in tho Prajrtflpiraniita-silstra ; 
Wang Bundle* Vol I, p. 12B; Vol. II, p. 08B ; Vol. lll,p. 37 a. 

’ In Buddhist philosophy, it is capable of meaning impressions, idea*, notions, 
conceptions, effect of work, merit of action, etc. Mrs. Rhys Davids translates it as 
"action of the mind.” somewhere olse. 

* I have quoted this from Stm*ron.gen-gi, Vol! I, p. 52 (in Chinese). 
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in two distinct terms: one is ‘worldly* (laukika) and 
another is ‘super-world’ (uttara-laukika). The former 
is exactly the same as ‘ Samvrti-satya ’ and the latter 
‘ Paramiirtha-satva ’ used by Nagarjuna, as explanatory 
terms of cosmic existence. 

From the former point of view the Lokottaravadins of 
the Mah&safighika school denied all existence as false or 
merely provisional; but from the latter poiut of view, 
they affirmed ontologically all noumenal existence as real. 
The latter point of view clearly indicates that the Maha- 
sanghika schools, as a whole, held nearly the same idea 
contained in the PrajnSparamitS and other Mabayana 
sutras, viz.,— ‘Dharma-svahhava-nityam ’ 1 ( i.e ., the original 
condition of existence is permanent). This is the positive 
side of ‘ Sarva-sunyata ’ of Prajnaparamita and other 
Mah&ySnic sutras. 

Now, our next question, is how possibly could the 
Lokottaravadins of the Mah&safighika school bring out 
this positive aspect of their view on noumenal existence. 

In answer to this, I dare say at once that the doctrine 
of ‘ Vimala-citta-svabhava ’ of original Mah^saiighika 
school was its source. The original Mahasanghikas held 
that the original nature of the human mind is naturally 
pure. So it is that Yasumitra said in his Nikayabheda- 
dharmamati-chakra-sastra (or I-pu-tsun-lun-'lun):— 

“ The nature of mind (of beings) originally is pure, 3 
but it has been encumbered by suffering which did not 
exist originally; therefore, the mind became impure.” 8 * 
At first sight, the above statement seems to indicate of . 

1 The two mftiu Mahasaflghika schools similarly bring ont almost exactly both. 
aides of the doctrino whon explaining cosmic existence. The EkavyavahSrika 
school erpresaos tho negative scnso of * Sarva-fianyaM,’ while the Lokottara school 
harps on the positive aspect contained in ‘ Dharina-svabhava-nitynm.' 

* The ‘puro mind’ and ‘suffering’of this doctrine, may bo favourable compared 
with ‘ Parfa' ' Prakfiti * of Sahkhya philosophy. 

* Toyn daigakn Edition of Tokyo, p. 01. > 

11 
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eternal and endless purity of the original mind of 
individual beings only. But a deep consideration would 
reveal that it is applicable not only in the case of 
an individual mind, but also the same holds true in the 
case of the universal mind (noumenal existence). The 
Lokottaravadins of the Mahasanghika school well under¬ 
stood the inner idea of ‘ Vimala-citta-svabhAva,’ and 
through it they sought to establish the idea of reality of 
‘Uttara-laukika-dharma’ or ‘ Dharma-svabhSva-nityam.* 
In other words, from the PSramarthic point of view, 
they held that all existence in the universe is a reality 
without beginning, without end. 

Let us, next, draw our attention to Mahayana doctrines. 
In the Prajnaparamita-sutras we find, on the one hand, 
the idea of ‘ Sarva-sunyata ’ as the negative explanation 
on the cosmic existence, while, on the other hand, we 
find there also the idea of ‘ Dharma-svabhSva-nityam 5 
which is a positive explanation on cosmic existence. 
Therefore, Prajuaparamita-sQtras stated thus :— 

' “Every existence (sarva-dharma) is all ^Qnyata. 
Therefore, there is nothing to recognize (asamjnft), nothing 
to entreat (apranihitam), nothing to produce (aunpada), 
nothing to decay (aniroda). Therefore, all existence is 
originally calm (svabhava-nirvana). Whether the 
Buddha come to this world or not, such a character of 
all existences (Dharma-laksana) is permanent.” 1 

The sense of ‘ Svabhava-nirvSiia ’ some times has 
been put in the Prajn&pSramita-sutras as ‘ Dharma 
tathatS’ or ‘The real characteristic of existence,’which 
has been termed by us as the positive side of the explana¬ 
tion. Be it noted, here, that the same has been fully 
- brought out in the Upavakausalya-parivarta chapter of 
Suddharmapundarlka-sQtra which is rightly regarded as 

1 Chinese translation of MAhaprajflipSramita-sutrft ; Hoang Bundle, X, p. 60a. 
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the record of a complete exposition of Buddha’s Introspec- 
tional perception. There it is said :— 

“ flTT 

“ Knowing this, the Buddhas, the highest of men,- 
shall reveal this single vehicle. They shall reveal the 
stability of the l)harma (existence), its being- subjected 
to fixed rules, its unshakable perpetuity in the world.” 8 

Hence NagSrjuna: the great expounder of MahayanA 
Buddhism has touched these two aspects of the doctrine — 
negative and positive—in his system. By the same term 
‘ Sarva-sQnyatA ’ he sometimes gives the negative aspect 
of his Ontological explanation, and in other place he 
brings out the positive side. 

In the beginning of Madhyamika-s'Astra 3 as well as 
in Prajnaparamita-sastra 4 he said:— 


“ No annihilation, no production, no destruction, no 
persistence, no unity, no plurality, no coming in, no 
going out.” 

•In this K&rika he has explained Ontological ideas from 
a negative point of view. But in his ‘ Dharma-dhatu- 
sastra ’ he has said:— 

“ Dharma-dhatu (universe) is originally puro and 
permanent.” 6 We also find the same expression in his 
Prajn&pararaita-sastra: — 

1 Saddharinapundarlka-siUra, Part I, p. 63. 

a S. B. K., Vol. XXI, p. 53. Dr. Korn’R translation of ‘ Dharma ’ here, as 'Law ’ 
is a mistake. 

* MUdhyamika Vftti, Chap. I, Kftrika, I. 

* Mahftprajflftparnmita-Sistra, Wang Bundlo, Vol. I,p. 38o. 

• These eight kinds of nogations ori*innlly occurred in ‘The sGtra of the garland 
of the Bodhiaattva ’ (Yfl Bundle, Vol. IV, p. 33b, Chinese Tripijaka). But N4garjann 
has used these in his Mdhyamika-sustra as well as in his Prajfiap3ramitfl-fiAstr&. 

• Chang Bundle, Vol. XX, p. 67 b (gee Nanjio’s catalogao, No. 1070). ; , 
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“Sarva dharma (all existence) is original? pure.” 1 . 
These are expressions of the positive point of riew. I 
think, such positive idea of Nfig&rjuna undoubtedly 
originated from ‘ Vimala-citta-svabhSva,’ of the MabSsaA- 
ghika school and 1 Dharma-nirvfii?a ’ or ‘ Dharma-tathata,’ 
or * Dharma-svabhava-nityam ’ of Prajfiaparamita-sutras 
and “Dharma sthitim dharma niyamatam nitya stithSm ” 
of Saddharmapundarlka-sutra. 

. If we go a little further and examine Mah&yana- 
sraddhotpada-siistra 2 of ASvaghosa II, one of the most 
famous expounders of MahaySna doctrines flourishing in 
5th century A.D., we shall find that the ideas of * Vimala- 
citta-svabhava’ of Mahasaiighikas and 4 Svabhava-nityam ’ 
of PrajnapSramitS have been clearly explained in 
a much more concrete form than that of Nagarjuna. 
He has established the existence of a universal mind from 
the existence of individual sentient minds. And that 
universal mind is the root or foundation of all existences 
in the world, either phenomenon or super-phenomenon, 
and it is also pure and permanent. We should remember, 
here, that this universal mind has been called by him as 
‘ BhQtatathata.’ So he said 

“ What is MahaySna ? It is the soul of all sentient 
beings (sarva-sattva), that constitutes all things in the 
world, phenomenal and super-phenomenal; and through 
this soul we can disclose what the Mahayana signifies.” 3 
Again, 

“What is meant by the soul as suchness (bhutatathata), 
is the oneness of the totality of things (dharma-dhatu), 

1 This, passage has been quoted from Prof. G. L'mada’s History of Indian 
Buddhism, p, 256 (in Japanese). 

* The original Sauskrit text has been lost. But wo have two Chinese versions; 
one is translated by Pnramirtha (553 A.D.) of the Lifift dynasty (502—557 A.D.). 
Another is by 8ik»lnanda (695—700 A.D.) of the Thaft dynasty (618—907 A.D.). 
We have also two English translations of this work one by T. Suzuki, another ty 
Bev. T. Richand. 

* Mr. T. Suzuki’? Awakening of Faith, p. 53. 1 
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the great all-including whole, the quintessence ot' the 
Doctrine. For the essential nature of the soul is uncreate 
and eternal. 

“All things, simply on account of our confused 
•subjectivity (smrti), appear under the forms of individua¬ 
tion. If we could overcome our confused subjectivity, 
the signs of individuation would disappear, and there 
would be no trace of a world of [individual and isolated] 
objects. 

“ Therefore, all things in their fundamental nature are 
not nameable or explicable. They cannot be adequately 
expressed in any form of language. They are without 
the range of apperception. [They are universals.] They 
[things in their fundamental nature] have no signs of 
destination. [They are not particulars.] They possess 
absolute sameness (samata). [They are universals.] 
They are subject neither to transformation, nor to 
destruction. They are nothing but the one soul, for 
which suchness is another designation.” 1 
Again, 

There is another statement which exactly identified 
with ‘ Vimala-citta ’ doctrine of Mahasaiighika school 
as^following:— 

“While the essence of mind is eternally clean and 
pure, the influence of ignorance makes possible the 
existence of a defiled mind. But in spite of the defiled 
mind, the mind [itself] is eternal, clear, pure, and not 
subject to transformation.” 2 

' From the above quotation, it would not probably be 
wrong that Asvaghosa II’s doctrine of ‘ BhQfcatathats ’ was 
also based upon the idea of * Vimala-citta-svabhava ’ of 
Mahasahghikas as well as * Svabh&va-nityam ’ of 
Prajnaparamita and Saddbarmapu^arlka-sutras, just in 

* Mr. T. Surnki’s Awakening of Faith, p. 56-67. 

* Mr. T. Snanki*8 Awakening of Faith, p. 79. 
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the same way as Nagarjuna did. Thus, we. see that the 
positive side of the Ontological ideas of Mahayanism 
had been developed in a complete form from the time 
of Asvagliosa II. ... .... 

From the above discussion, we understand clearly how • 
the doctrines of the Mahasaiighikas were connected 
with those of Mahayana sutras in both ‘ negative ’ and 
* positive ’ aspects.' But here we should not forget one 
thing. In the above, I have quoted some typical passages 
from Prajhaparamita and Saddharmapundarlka-sutras 
among innumerable other Mahayana sutras. This is 
because, these two Sutras are very important and 
representative among others, to present the Ontological 
perception of the Buddha on cosmic existences. Of these 
two, the latter one may be regarded as touching the vital 
and essential chord of Mahayana Buddhism. 

(/;) The relation between the doctrine of Mahasaiighikas 
and that of Mahayana sutras regarding the 
Buddha-kaya conception. 

I First of all, let us see, what is the Buddhalogy of 
Mahasaiighikas ? If we look at the Nikftya-bheda? 
dharmamati-chakra-sfistra (or I-pu-tsun-lun-lun) pf 
Vasumitra, we come across the following passages 

“ The fundamental and common doctrines of the 
Mah&sanghika, the Ekavyavaharika, the Lokottaravada 
ahd the Kaukkutika schools:—The four schools unani¬ 
mously maintained that (1) The Blessed Buddhas are 
all superhuman (lokottara). (2) all TathSgatas have rio 
worldly attributes * (sasrava-dharmas). (3) The words 
of Tathagatas are all (about) the ‘ Turning of the Wheel 
of Law’. (Dharma-chakrapravartana). (d*) Buddha 
preaches all doctrines. (dharm>is) with one utterance . 
(5) In the teachings of BhagavSn (Buddha) there is 
nothing that is. .not in accordance with the truth. 
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(6) The physical 'body (rupa-kaya) of Tath&gata is 
limitless. (7) The majestic powers of Tathagata also 
are limitless. (8) Lives of Buddhas, too are limitless. 
(9) Buddha is never tired of enlightening living beings 
and awakening pure faith in them, etc.” 1 

The above quotation shows clearly that the conception 
of Mahfisahghikas regarding the Buddha-kaya is quite 
different from that of Sthaviravadins, upholders of 
Original form of Buddhism, as well as of its offshoots 
Sarvastivadins who, we know, hold only Buddhalogy of 
Rupa-kaya (or historical Buddha). But, from Vasu- 
mitra’s statements quoted above, we easily observed that 
the idea of 4 Lharma-kftya Buddha ’ and ‘ Sambhoga- 
kaya Buddha* have already been manifested in the 
Mabasahghika schools. Besides Vasumitra’s work, the 
Mahavastu, a book of Vinaya of Lokottaravadin school 
of Mahasnghika, also embodies the same conception 
of Buddha-kaya. Professor L. De la ValUe Pouesin said 
in his learned article thus :— 

“ The •* Buddhalogy 3 of Mahavastu marks a stage 
between the conception of Buddha as a simple mortal 
(Little vehicle) and that of Buddha as a quasi-eternal 
god sending illusory images down to this world (Great- 
vehicle). The Buddha of the Mahavastu is a superman. 
He feels neither hunger nor thirst; he lives in ignorance 
of carnal desires; his wife remains a virgin. It is from 
consideration for humanity, in order to conform to the 
customs of the world (lokanuvartans), that he behaves 
as a man, or that he gives to men the false impression 
that he is behaving as a man. In technical terms, he is 
lokottara, ‘ superior to the world.’ ” 2 

Next, let us look at the Avatamsaka-sutras, regarded 
as one of the most important Mahay&na sutras, and these 

1 See Journal of Letters of Calcutta University, Vol. I, pp. 7-S. 

* E. R. E. ( Vol. 8, p. 329. 
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originated, from my point of view, as early as the time of 
Prajii&paramita-sutras. These Sutras, as a whole, deal 
with Buddha’s Ontological perceptions just in the same 
light as other Mahay&ua sutras do. But the special 
features of these are to indicate Buddha’s Introspectional 
perception on the Buddha-kaya and Human life more 
definitely than that of the cosmic existence. There we 
find the following passages regarding the Buddha- 
kaya :— • 

“Tathagata is all-prevailing in the Universe (Dharma 
Dh&tu) ” 1 

Again, 

“ Buddha-kaya is visible everywhere in ten 
directions.” 7 

Again, 

. “The Dharma-kaya of the Tathagata is extensive.” 3 
Again, 

“ Even single utterance of Tathagata is immeasure- 
able.” * 

Again, 

“ Even single utterance of the Tathagata is without 
measure.” 5 

Again, 

Buddha-kaya pervades alL through the Dharma-dhatu 
and it manifests itself before all human beings.” 9 

Again, • 

“ One body of Buddha (Buddha-kaya) reveals number¬ 
less bodies.” 7 

1 Avatamsaka-sucra: Tien Bundle, VoJ. 1, p. 6a of Ckiuese Tripi^aka. 

* Ibid: Tien Bundle, Vol. I, p. 6a. 

’ /bid: Tien Bundle, Vol. I, p. 7b. 

• Ibid : Tien Bundle, Vol. I, pp. 8 a and 15«. 

6 Ibid : Tien Bundle, Vol. I, p. 22 a. 

' Ibid Tien Bundle, Vol. I, p. 25b. 

' Ibid : Tion Bnndlo. Vol. T. pp. 76a and «2n. 
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Again, 

“ The magnificent body of Tathagata prevails every¬ 
where in the Dharma-dhatu, therefore, without 
changing the seat he prevails in all places.” 1 

Again, 

“The Tathagata, the Supreme Perfect Enlightenment, 
is always staying in calm and immovable 
condition, yet he reveals himself everywhere in 
the world of ten directions.” 2 
Again, - 

“ Any one willing to admire the limitless and wonderful 
- body of the Tathagata, would not be able to do so 
even in the unlimited Kalpjih.” 3 

Again, 

“ By one utterance (Buddha) preaches, innumerable 
teachings and at the same time by innumerable 
utterances (Buddha) preaches simple teaching.” 4 

Such conception of Buddhalogy is found everywhere 
throughout the whole Avatamsaka-sutra, and this 
Makayanic conception of Buddhalogy fully developed as 
a last stage in the Tathftgatftyusapram5iia-parivarta of 
the SaddharmapundaiTka-sutm. Throughout the whole 
chapter Buddha tries to explain to men that he has not 
newly been a Buddha but was such through eternity ; so 
he said :— 

mm mu m* ii 

'srurfsr ^ i 
tout njzvzmtei: n 

tot*t i 

^T 'gTfq ^ TO flqmraftr n ” 5 

‘ Tien Bundle, Vol. 1, p. S3 a of Chinese Tripijaka. 

1 Tion Bundle, Vol. II, p. lOfc. 

r Ibid, Vol I, p. 8J&. „ 

* Ibid, Vol. XI, p. 14«. 

* Saddharmapundar'ika-sutrn, Part IV, p. 323, No. 1.2.3. 
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“ 1. An inconceivable number of thousands of kotis 
of icons, never to be measured, is it since I reached 
superior (or first) enlightenment and never ceased to 
teach the law. 

“ 2. I roused many Bodhisattvas and established them 
in Buddha-knowledge. I brought myriads of kotis of 
beings, endless, to full ripeness in many kotis of icons. 

“ 3. I show the place of extinction, I reveal to (all) 
beings a device to educate them, ableit I do not become 
extinct at the time, and in this very place 'continue 
preaching the law.” 1 

Prom a perusal of what is stated above we are 
surprised at the striking tone of identification between the 
Mahasafighlka school and Mal.ayunism regarding the 
conception of Buddhalogy. 

The so-called Throe-kfiya doctrine of Nagarjuna, 
MaitreyanStlm, Asamga, Yasubandhu and Asvaghosa II 
is mainly based upon the Avatamsaka-sutras ancl said 
chapter of Saddharmapuodarika-sutra. 

Here, one thing we should hear in mind that among 
the MahSyana sutras, specially Avatamsaka sutras and 
said chapter of Saddharmapundarlka-sutra were the only 
statements in which Buddha’s Introspe'ctional perception 
regarding his ‘own personality’ as well as ‘human life’ 
are fully expressed. That is to say, there Buddha has 
explained his perception on the reality of human life (or 
the solution of the question ‘What is mau?’) through his 
own Buddha-like personality which has no beginning, no 
end. • . 

To sum up: the doctrines of the Mahasafighika schools 
regarding the cosmic existence and Buddhalogy have 
been identified with that of Mahayanism on the same 
conceptions. In other words, the doctrine of the Mahasafi- 
ghikas on the cosmic existence has been identified with 

‘ • ' • 8. B. K., XXI, p. 3<j7. 
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that of the Prajhapfiramim-satras and the Upayakausalya- 
parivarta of the SaddharmapundarTka-sutra. And at 
the same time, the doctrine of the Mabftsangliikas on the 
Bnddha-kaya lias been identified with that of Avatamsaka- 
sutra and the Tathagatilyusapramana-parivarta of the 
Saddharniapundavika-sutra. 

Thus, from the infernal investigation, it has been 
clearly shown that both the Malnisanghika doctrines and 
the doctrines of MahSySnism are identical. It can also 
be proved that Mali ay jin a Buddhism is nothing but simply 
a developed form of the Mahasaiighika doctrines. Prom 
my point of view, the MahSyana doctrines which have 
been manifested in Mahayana sutra forms, have been 
coined by the men of the Mahasaiighika school. Because, 
those MabfiySna sutras are, it can be said, the records of 
Buddha’s Introspcctional perceptions. However, such 
perceptions could not assume form except through human 
agency, viz., advanced disciples or men like those of 
the Mahasaughika schools. Here a flood of light is thrown 
on the most important question. ‘ 'Jhe origin of Mahay ana 
Buddhism ,’ because wo have already seen that, from 
historical point of view, Mahayana Buddhism originated 
in the Mahasaiighika doctrines, but from the doctrinal 
point of view, Mahayftna doctrine originated in the 
Buddha’s perceptions. 

III. —( a ) The relation betioeen the idea of Buddha's 
Introspectionul 'perception and the doctrine of 
, Mahayana sutras regarding the cosmic existence. 

Now, let us see what relation can he found between 
the idea of Buddha’s Ontological perception and the 
doctrines of Mahayana sQtras regarding the cosmic 
existence, in order to make clear the point, that the- 
. doctrines of Mahayana sutras are nothing but only 
manifestation of Buddha’s Introspectional perception 
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regarding Ontology. And at the same time we -shall 
understand also that the Mali&ySna doctrines, as ideas, 
existed originally in Buddha’s Introspectional perceptions 
since the time of his Enlightenment. 

The moment when Buddha attained the Enlighten¬ 
ment he obtained absolute truth. That very moment he 
understood also the external aspect of the world—the 
condition of this External world or ‘ Sams&ra ’—as well 
as the real condition of Internal world or real state of the 
world. From that very moment, the man Siddh&rtha, 
the son of Suddhodana, became the Buddha. He was no 
more au ordinary man but the ‘.Tina of all ’ (Sabbabibhu), 
the ‘ Knower of all ’ (Sabbavidu). 1 He was no., more the 
son of Suddhodana but the father of the whole world. 2 

The absolute truth which he obtained, was the . truth 
of the ‘ cosmic existence.’ Because, without the cosmic 
■existence no truth can exist. Of it there are 
naturally two aspects: one is the truth on the 
‘ external,’ another is * internal.’ So, there must be two 
aspects also in that absolute truth itself: one is the ‘ truth 
on the external world,’ another is the ‘ truth on the 
internal world.’ As soon as Buddha obtained that 
absolute truth, two kinds of perceptions on the two 
aspects of the said truth dawned upon him—the one 
the ‘ external aspect ’ according to me is Buddha’s Pheno¬ 
menological perception, while the other the ‘ internal 
aspect’ is Buddha’s Ontological perception. 

But, as a matter of fact, the time and the social 
circumstances in India at I hat time, allowed him to 


' SabbSbbibhu aabbaridu’, hamat-nii, M. N., Vol. I, pp. 171, 227 and A. N. IV, 
p.-23. 

9 “Eko, mhi »ammS9ambr.ddho” M. N. ( Vol. I, p. 171; again, “ aMig* ^ 
qfanf! 9 Tia ytr.** (Saddharmapundarika-sutra, Part I, p. 90). 

“ This triple world ia my domain and those who in it are suffering from burning 
boat are my sons.” (S. B. E., XXI, p. 88.) . . 
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preach the doctrine only by his Phenomenological 
perception. Therefore, as I have already stated, he 
hesitated to reveal his Ontological perception to the mass. 
We know this also, that his Phenomenology had been 
preached in his lifetime through ‘Pour noble truths' 
and among them he has dealt chiefly and minutely with 
‘ Suffering ’ (duhkha) and ‘ Its-cause ’ (dubkhn-samudaya). 
Again, in order to make clear the former, he laid special 
stress upon what we call ‘ Threefold-doctrine,' namely 
4 All is impermanent ’ (sarvam-anityarii), 4 All is 
suffering’ (sarvnm-dnhkharh), and ‘ All is without ego’ 
(sarvam-anfttmam). And as regards the latter he dwelt 
upon what is called ‘Twelve-linked chain of causation' 
(dvadasa-pratitya-samutpada). The ‘ path leading to 
its extinction ’ (Duhkha-nirodha-nnlrga) has also been 
pointed out by the enumeration of the ‘ Eightfold noble- 
path ’ but he did not try to explain ‘ Its suppression ’ 
(dubkha-nirodha) or in other word ‘Nirvana’ fully and 
well. 

Because, though it bears a negative sense, yet it 
suggests an Ontological idea. And if lie tried to deal 
minutely with this puini, just in the same way as he 
did with the other three points, he would have to explain 
fully his Introspectional perception on Ontology which, 
however, was not favourable to the time and social 
condition then existing. This is the reason, I think, 
why his explanation on the ‘ Nirvana ’ was very scanty. 
In a word, Buddha, in his lifetime, has only shown to 
people the ‘ way to salvation ’ but not the real stage of 
•salvation itself which he realised through his Introspec¬ 
tional perception. Of course, as a matter of fact, this ‘ way 
to salvation ' is the most important matter from religious 
. standpoint. Because, without this, men can never 
realize themselves. And again, without such realization, 
• they cannot obtain true perception and real salvation. 
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This is- the very reason why Buddha’s .movement 
is regarded as the most important one and the most 
excellent religious revolution India has ever seen. 
From my point of view, Buddha’s movemnt gave a new 
life and new light to India’s religious thought. Therefore, 
it is not wrong to hold that his movement was the real 
centre in the history of India’s religious and philosophical 
thought. However, from the point of Buddha’s Intros- 
pectional perception, this Phenomenological doctrine 
was only a means or expedient doctrine (up&ya-dharma) 
but not the reality itself. Here, a difficult question may 
arise: if Buddha’s original teachings or doctrines 
mainly dealt with the Phenomenological perception, how 
then can we understand his Introspectional and Ontologi¬ 
cal doctrine upon the cosmic existence, etc. Of course, 
-there is no positive and external statements regarding 
this point except a ratiocination. Therefore, if cosmic 
existences, from the point of view of Buddha’s Pheno¬ 
menological perception, are ‘Impermanent,’ and ‘Suffer¬ 
ing,’ and ‘ Without ego,’ then from the Ontological point 
of view which is quite opposite of the former, they 
should be ‘ Permanent ’ * Happy,’ and ‘ With a great ego,’ 
—indicated throughout the Mahayana-mahaparinirvai^a- 
sQtra. 1 And the following statment of Saddharma- 
pu$darika-sutra is the exact indication of Buddha’s 
Ontological perception on cosmic existence : 

“ i” 2 

1 There are two kinds of MHhnparinirvflya-sutrns in the Chincso translation of 
the tripijaka; ono denis with Buddha's parinirvfina, this may ho called RInayfinio 
Mah8parinirv3na-siiinv corr.spondiug with tho Mnliflpannibbana-sutra in DTghn- 
"i7ik*ya of the Pali canon (see Nnnjio's catalogue, p. 136, No. 646 and p. 139, No. 
652). ' The other belong* to tho Mahaydna antra. Though its title is tho same with 
that of the Pali D. N. and its manner of writing is also about tho same, that is to 
say, tho teachings have boon imparted by Buddha just beforo his parinirvfina for 
future’s sake, yet the idea contained in the Sutra is quite different from that of the 
Pali D. N. because, it deals with Buddha’s Ontological perception on the cosmic 
•xistenco as well ns homenJifo. (8ee Nanjio’s catalogue, p. 39, No. 114, etc.) 

' * Saddharmapugdarika sutra Part I, p. 53. * 
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“They shall reveal the stability of the Dharma, its 
being subjected to fixed rules, its unshakeable perpetuity 
in the world.” 1 

In the Original form of Buddhism, there is no positive 
statement on such Ontological idea on cosmic existence 
as I have told before. However, we find references to 
such ideas in negative sense scattered throughout the 
Pali Nikayas which are regarded as embodying statements 
much akin to the Original Buddhism. » 

In the Saihyutta-Nikaya it has been stated :— 

“Yattha kho avuso na jayati na jfyati na miyati na 
cavati na uppajjati, naham tarn gamanena 
lokassa antam iiSfceyyaift dattheyyaiii patteyyan -ti 
vadftmlti.” 4 

“ Where, friend, one does not get born, nor grow 
old, nor die, nor leave one sphere for another, nor get 
reborn that end of the world, I say, thou art not able 
by walking to come to know, nor to see, nor to arrive at.” 3 

In the Ahguttara-Nikaya also we find the same 
statement as above. 1 
Again, in the Samyutta-Nikjlya :— 

“ Yattha apo ca pathavi tejo vfiyo na gadhati, ato sara 
nivattanti, ettha vattam na vattati, ettha namanca 
rupaiica, asesam uparUjjhatltr” 5 
“ Where the four elements that cleave, aud stretch, 

And burn, ami move no further footing find. 

Hence ebb the flooding tides; here whirls no more. 

The whirlpool; here to litter ending comes 
This compound thing of body and of mind.” 

• S. B. E., Veil. XVI, p. 53. 

* S. N., Part r, p. 01 (S. N. 23.6). 

* The Book of the Kindred Sayings by Mrs. lthys Davids,, Part I, p. 85. 

* A. N., Part, II, p. 4S (A. N. IV. 45). 

• 8. N., Part, I, p. 15 (1.3 7). 

• The Book of the Kir\j}red Sayings, Part l, p. 23 

This passage, according to me. may bo rendered thus:— As water, earth, fire and 
air have uo firm footing, to do the tides obb aud (low (i.e., liavo no firm footing), eto. 
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Again, in the Udana:— 

“ Atfchi hhikkhive tad ayatanam, vattha n’eva pathavl 
na apo na tejo na vayo na akfisanancayatanam ... 
n’ayam loko na paraloko ubho candimasuriya, 
tad aham bhikkhave n'eva agatim vadami na gatim 
na tbitiiii na cutim na upapattim. appatittham 
appavattarh anarammaiiam eva tam, es* ev’ anto 
dukkhassa’ti.” 1 

“ There is, 0 i?ionks, a sphere where there is neither 
earth, nor water, nor heat, nor air, nor the endless 

atmosphere.neither this world, nor another world, 

none of the sun and the moon ; therefore, O monks, do 
I say that it is neither coining nor going, nor staying, 
nor sleeping, nor arising, but that it is unstable, 
unchanging, without any support. This, verily, is the end 
of suffering.” 2 

Again, in the same Udana:— 

“Yattha apo ca pathavl vayo na gadhati, 
na tattha sukka jotanti, jidicco nappakasati, 
na tattha candima blmti, tamo tattha na vijjati, 
yadaca attanavedi muni monena brahmaijo, 
atha rupa arupa ca sukha dukkhft pamuccatlti.” 3 
. “ Where water, earth, heat or air enters not, the stars 

do not gleam there, nor does the sun shine, nor the moon 
and darkness exists not. When the Brahmana becomes 
a sage by silent meditation and realises his own self, he 
becomes quit of form and formless-ness, of happiness and 
suffering.” 2 

Again, in the Dlgha-Nikftya :— 

“ Vinnnanaiii anidassauam anantam sabhatopaharii, 
Ettha apo ca pathavl tejo vayo na gadhati. . , 

1 Udflua, VIII. I. . - 

l:. . 0 -..*. / . ’ TraDBlftl0,, by my colleague Mr. Suiloudraimth Mitra, M.A. 

,• p. 9- • ... 
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Ettlia dlghanca rassauca anum tliulam subhasubham, 
Ettha namanca rupanea asesam uparujjhati, 
Vinnanassa nirodheno etth’etam uparujjhatlti.” 1 
“The intellect of Arahatship, the invisible, the endless 
accessible from every side :— 

‘There is it that earth, water, fire and mod, 

And long and short, and fine and coarse, 

Pure and impure, no footing find 
Die out, leaving no trace behind. 

When intellectiou ceases they all also cease. ’ 2 

Therefore, the sense of 4 Nirvana ’ in the Original form 
of Buddhism is ‘ incomposite ’ (asaiikhata), ‘ unweakened ’ 
(ajajjara), ‘ stable ’ (dhuva), ‘ eternal ’ (araata). So, it 
should be 1 peaceful * (khema) as well as ‘ calm ’ (santa); 
then it must be ‘final’ (parayaiia) aud ‘true’ (sacca). 3 
So, we- should not think that ‘ Nirvana ’ is extinction 
of something, but eternal reality of cosmic existence, 
which is really difficult for human language to express in 
the positive sense. Moreover, in the Phenomenological 

* D. N., Vol. I., p. 223 (D. N. II. Kovaddha). 

a Dialogues of tho Buddha by Rhys Davids, Part I., pp. 413-484. 

It is very interesting to state here that the idea of Buddha’s Ontological perception 
in negativo aspects on Nirvana, us stated above, corresponds exactly with that of 
some UpaDishadns. In the Kajha, V, 16, Muntfaka, II, z, 10, and Svct-ftsvatara, VI, 
14. the following passage is recorded :— 

“ *i inr wifa, * ^ uraf, 
from ? 

wroi fVmfir i” 

The idea as well as the mode of expression are cxoctly tho same as noted abovo. 
In the Upanishadas this mode of expression indicates the stage of 1 absolute Brahman’ 
while in Buddha's point of view, it indicates tho state of NirvSftn. From a perusal 
of such identical expressions as wo come across in both, wc may hold that in a 
certain sense Buddha’s Ontological perception on tho 1 cosmic existence ’ ns vroll as 
on ‘ human life' docs not surpass the ideas of the Upanishads. Bnt tho difference 
botween them is the different way of realization ; that is to say, tho way of realiza. 
tion of Upanishadas is philosophical, while Buddha's way is a religious one. 

* 8. N., Port IV, pp. 369-373 (Asaftkbatara). 
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doctrine of Buddha (original form of Buddhism), it 
was not his aim to deal with the positive aspect of 
Nirvana. This is why Buddha used simply the term 
Nirvana from the negative point of view. So it is said 
in the Udana 

“ No ce tarn bhikkhave ahhavissa ajatarh abhutam 
akatam asaiikhatam navidha jilt ass a bhutassa katassa 
sahkhatassa liissaranam pannayetha ? ” 1 

“If, 0 monks, that were not unborn, non-existent, 
not made, not compounded, would not the dissolution 
of the existent, the made, the compounded be comprehen¬ 
sible?”* 

Again, in the Kathavatthu :— 

“ Sabba-dhammanam tathata asailkhalii, nibbauam 
taparn, lenarii, saranam, paravanam, accutaih, amatam 
nibbsnam, asaiikhatam.” 3 

“Nibbana is the deliverance, the safely, the refuge, 
the highest path, the stability, the eternal cessation, the 
unfathomable.” 

So, it can, unmistakably, be held that the sense of 
‘Nirvana’ is consistent with the negative aspect of 
Buddha’s Ontological perception. Here we should bear 
in mind one thing which is of vital importance in 
understanding Buddha’s doctrines as well as Developed 
form of Buddhism—that whenever Ontological ideas are 
expressed in the negative way r it is always done by the 
denial of all phenomenological existence ; the case of 
4 Nirvana 5 here is also the same. Such expression is * 
found not only in the Buddhism but also in Vedantism, 
wherein ‘Nirguna Brahmana’ has been expressed always 
in the negative by the term 4 neti neti neti.’ Thus the 
Ontological aspect in the Original form of Buddhiam is 

. 1 UdAua VIII, 3 ; and Iti-vuttaka. 43. 
a Translated by my colleague, Mr. Suilondranath Mitra, M.A. 

• Kath&vattho, Vol. II, p. 683. ' ... 
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found always in the state of denying or annihilating 
phenomenological existence. So it is said in the 
Suttanta:— 

“ Ye te suttanta TathSgatft bhasita gam bh Ira gamblil- 
ratthS lokuttarasunnattapatisnmyuttiT, tesu bhahnamanesu 
na sussissanti, na sotaiii odahissanti, na afmacittara 
upatthapessanti, na ca te dhammam uggahefabbam pariya- 
punitabbam maimissanti.” 1 

“Those suttantas uttered by the Tut hagaia, deep, deep 
in meaning, not of fho world, dealing with the void, 
to these when uttered, they will not listen, they will not 
lend a ready ear, they will not bring to them an 
understanding heart, they will not deem those doctrines 
that which should be learnt by heart, that which should 
be mastered.” 2 

So, it is not strange that in the time of Buddha, 
Nigrodha paribbajaka used to designate Buddha’s doctrine 
by the term * Sunfiagara-1 1 ata-piifia ’ or f the perception in 
the wisdom of emptiness.’ 3 

Now we find that in the Prajnftparamitft-sQtras, such 
negative aspect of Buddha’s Ontological perception is 
clearly expressed. The idea of 1 Sanskrit-sunyata/ 
‘ Asanskrita-sunyafa ’ and e Atyanta-s'unvata,’ embodied 
therein, is nothing but concrete explanation of Buddha’s 
Ontological perception in the negative. This point has 
been clearly pointed out in the Madhvamika-s'astra by 
Nagarjuna who was the systemizer of the sutra thus:— 

“ fartTHfireTflcsi faff? I 

II ” * 

“ The real state of dharma is like Nirvana, indescrib¬ 
able, incomprehensible, without birth or death, it is 

* S. N, Part II, p. 267. 

1 The Book of the Kindred, 8ayingg, II, p. 179. 

* D. Is’., Vol. Ill, p. 38. Udumbariki) Rihonadn suttanta. 

* Madliyamika-fiSBtra, chap XVIII, karika 7. 
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beyond the reach of thought or language for it is 
absolute.” 

The Prajnaparamitft-sQtras themselves, as we know, 
deal with Buddha’s Ontological perception. This can 
be understood even from the meaning of the term 
‘ Prajn&p&ramita.’ Etymologically, ‘ Prajmlparamita ’ 
means the highest or the absolute wisdom of Buddha 
(which he obtained under the Bodhi-tree). Of course 
Buddha’s perception has bearing on two aspects—negative 
and positive—as has been referred to, many times, in 
the previous discussion.. The ‘Sunyata’ idea of the 
PrajMparamita is its negative aspect while the ‘Dbarma- 
tathata’ idea of it is the positive one. 1 However, the 
main treatment of the Prajnapfiramita-sutras w r as 
concerned with the exposition of the negative aspect of 
Buddha’s Ontological perception. And the Madhyamika 
doctrine of Nftgarjuna is the systematized doctrine of this 
negative idea. . * 

Now, it is clear enough from the above statements, 
that Buddha’s Ontological perception on the cosmic 
existence can be identified with the Mahayana doctrine 
or the Developed form of Buddhism in the negative 
aspect. Nay, wc venture to go a step further and say 
that both the said ideas are not only identical but 
originally they were one and the same in the Buddha’s 
perception. 

Our next enquiry, then, is to find out the relation 
between Buddha’s Ontological perception and the doctrine 
of the Mahayana sutras so far as their positive aspect is 
concerned. 

‘ The positive nspect of ProjMpBramita-autrns or Buddha’s Ontological perception 
has been clearly and fully expressed in concrete form in the Saddharmapupdariko- 
eutra. The Prajfl*pflramit«-85tras themselves attompt to make ns understand the 
existence of the positive aipeet of Buddha’s Ontological perception. While the 
Saddharmapondaiika-sutra attempts not only to make us understand its existence 
but at the same time realize it in our life. 
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As we know from the above discussion, in the Original 
form of Buddhism, speaking generally, Buddha expressed 
his Ontological ideas in the negative. But occasionally, 
we came across even certain positive aspect of his 
Ontological idea in the Pali NikSvas. For example, in 
the Sarny utta NikAva:— 

Ekayano ayam maggo sattanam visuddhiya, sokapari- 
devanam samatikkamaya dukkhadomanassanam atthailga- 

maya nAyassAdhigam&ya nihhanassa saochikiriyAya.” 1 

“ There is the one way to this path which exists for 
the purification of beings, for the overcoming of grief and 
lamentation, for doing away with sorrow and dejection, 
for the attainment of the knowable and the realisation 
of Nibbana.” 2 

Again, in the same Nik&ya:— 

“ JatipaccayA bhikkhave jaramaranam, .uppadu 

va Tathagatanam anuppada va Tathagatfinam, thitil va sa 
dhatu dhammatthitatA dhammaniyamata idapaccayata, tam 
Tathagato abhisambujjhati, abhisameti, abliisambujjhitva 
abhisametva acikkhati, deseti pannapeti, pattbapeti 
vivarati vibhajati uttanlkaroti passatati caha.” ;l 

“Conditioned by rebirth is decay and death. 

whether, brethren, there be an avising of Tathagatas, 
or whether there be no such arising, in each this nature 
of things just stands, this casual status, this casual 
orderliness, the relatedness of this to that. Concerning 
that the Tathagata is fully Enlightened, that he fully 
understands. Fully Enlightened, fully understanding he 
declares it, teaches it, reveals it, sets it forth, manifests, 
explains, makes it plain, saying; Buddha ! Conditioned 
by this, that comes to be.” 4 

* S. N., Part V, pp. 167, 185, and A. N., Ill, p. 314. 

4 Translated by my colleague, Mr. Sailondrannih Mitxn, M.A. 

8 S. N., Part II, p. 26- 

* The Books of the Kindred Sayings, II, p. 21. 
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This idea is exactly the same with that of ‘ Dharma- 
tathata’ as expressed throughout the PrajnSparamitfi- 
sutras, which reveals the expression of the positive aspect 
of the doctrine. We find, moreover, in one of the same 
sQtras the following passage :— 

“ Every existence (sarva-dharma) is 4 all sQnyata.’ 
Therefore, there is nothing to recognize (asamjna), 
nothing to entreat (apramahitaiii), nothing to produce 
(anuppado), nothing to decay (anirodha). Therefore, all 
existence is originally calm (svahlniva-nirvana). Whether 
the Buddha come to this world or not, such a character 
of all existences (Dharma-laksana) is permanent.” 1 

At the very sight of the • above passage, we can 
understand how exactly the idea expressed in it 
corresponds to that of the above quoted Nik ay a passages? 
However, the positive idea of the Ontological perception 
has been . fully manifested in the Saddharmapundarlka- 
sutra. So the Upilyakausalya-parivarta of the same sutra 
states:— 

.' “TOfafq wfaqram q i ” 2 

“ The stability of the Dharma, its being subjected to 
fixed rule, its unshakable perpetuity in the world.” 3 ' 

The idea expressed here is exactly the same as that of 
SamyutU-Nikaya and the Prajuaparamiia passages, quoted 
above. But more complete expression of it is found in 
the Tath&gatayuspramftna-parivarta in the Saddharma- 
punilarlka-sutra:— 

“ O^Tfq TOT ^ I 

qqrfq to « 

qq fqfqq WlfcT I 

qfrwfeci iroSq qqa: stoot ii • 

* Chinese translation of MnhftptrnjOflpiJniniitX-sutra, Hoang Bundle, Vol. X. p. 60, 
of Chinese Tripifaka. 

* Saddhormapundarlkn-sutro, Part I, p. 63. 

* 8. B. B., Vol. XVI, p, 63. 
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wfi gjfrs* ^ i 

^sglfgrf?; rg 5 sVcnf*^ n%cn 11 

W ^ f^IcT ^5& ^ I ” 1 

“ When creatures behold this world and imagine that 
it is burning, even then my Buddha-field is teeming with 
gods and men. 

“ They dispose of manifold amusements, kotis of 
pleasure gardens, palaces, and aerial cars; (this field) is 
embellished by hills of gems and by trees abounding 
with blossoms and fruits. 

“ And aloft gods are striking-musical instruments and 
pouring a rain of Mandaras by which they are covering 
me, the disciples and other sages who are striving after 
enlightenment. 

“So in my field here, everlasting; but others fancy 
that it is burning .” 3 

Again, in the Mahayaua Mahaparinirvaija-sutras which 
are regarded as belonging to a later composition in 
consideration of the Saddharmapuodarlka-sutra and 
JPrajuapitramitil-sutras, this positive Ontological perception 
of Buddha assumes concrete form in the terms ‘Nitya’ 
or permanent, : sukha * or happy and ‘ Atma ’ or Ego, as 
opposed to the terms ‘ Anitya ’ ‘Duhkha’and ‘Anatma’ 
of the Original form of Buddhism. 

Thus, the Buddha’s Ontological perception on cosmic 
existence has been proved clearly to bear a close identity 
with the doctrine of Mahilyana sutras so far as positive 
sense is concerned. 

(b) The relation between the Buddha ’s Ontological 
perception upon his own personality and Mahayan-a 
BuddAaloyy. 

The Buddha’s Ontological perception on the cosmic 
existence and its relation with the doctrine of MahaySna 

1 SaddKarmapup^nrlka-sutra, pp. 324-5. 

‘ * S. B. E., VoL XXI, pp. 308-9. 
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sQtras have been discussed above. Our duty now will be 
to see what relation can be found between Buddha’s 
Ontological perception on his ‘ own personality ’ and 
Mahayana ‘ Buddhalogy.’ Before proceeding with the 
discussion, we should bear in mind, that from the 
Buddha’s standpoint, there is no Buddhalogy. For, 
so-called Buddhalogy pertains to Buddha’s personality 
itself. And his perception on his own personality 
turned out later on to be 4 Buddhalogy ’ among his 
desciples. 

As we know from the scriptures, the culminating 
moment of his meditation is the moment of the solution 
of questions regarding the truth of reality and at the 
same time the moment of the attainment of the said 
truth is the moment of Buddha’s Enlightenment. At that 
very moment he obtained not only ontological perception 
upon cosmic existence, but at the same time he understood 
the real characteristic of his own personality. r l hereupon, 
the man Siddhartha, the son of Suddhodana discovered 
himself no more as such, but as father of all no more 
as such ordiuary human being but the ‘Jina of all’ 
(sabb&bbibhu), the 4 Knower of all ’ (sabbavidu). So it is 
said in the Suttanta:— 

“ Sabbabhibhu sabbavidu’ham asmi. 

Sabbesu dhammesu anupalitto. 

Sabbanjaho taijhakkhaye vimutte. 

SayamabhinnAya kam uddiseyyaiii.” 1 

“ I am the all-conqueror, the all-knower, I am free 
from all conditions, I have left all, and am emancipated 
through the destruction of desire. Having attained to 
supreme wisdom by my own self, whom shaU I point out 
(as my teacher).” 

1 M. N., Vol. L, p. 176. 
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This is because, at that very moment he himself found 
the truth, so it is said in the Nikaya:— 

“Dhammam hi so bhikkhu passati. 

Dhammara passanto mam passati.” ' 

“ One who understands the dhamraa, also understands 
me and one who understands me, also understands 
dhamma.” 

The said absolute truth is eternal. Therefore, from 
the above quotation it is clear that as soon as Buddha 
discovered himself harmonized with Dharma or absolute 
truth, that very moment, through his Introspectional 
perception he realised for the first time, his own 
personality also to be eternal, having no beginning 
and no end (anadi-ananta). Over and above that 
perception he also, at that very moment, penetrated into 
the truth that he was originally possessed of Buddha-hood. 
The idea of the oneness of both Buddha and Dharma is 
the basis of the conception of ‘Dharma-kaya Buddha* 
and the historical Buddha, thereby, becomes the 
‘ Nirmana-kava Buddha * and finally these two combined 
together from what is called the ‘Sambhoga-kaya 
Buddha.’ 

Regarding the Buddhalogy of Mahayanism we have 
already entered iato a discussion where the relation 
between the Mahasaiighika and Mahayana sQtra 
conception upon the Buddha-kaya has been dealt with. 
So it is needless to re-state it fully here again. However, 
in order to make clear the point in issue a slight touch 
should be made. 

As we know, in the Mahasanghika Buddhalogy the 
‘Tri-kaya’ conception already existed in the bud and it 
began to bloom in the Avatamsaka-sutras and fully 
blossomed into flower in the Tathagatayu§pram&£a 

1 Itivuttaka, 92 (p. 91). 

14 
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parivarta of Saddharmapu^darlka-sutra. So it has been 
said here:— 

“ cTtTOT»TcI: I HWfirofirrflit 

sqftfrraracaii'rcr ?w T*m: %<r. » *raftfM?r^n&i»rcT: 

qfrfMmWT^SlV* i ” 1 

“ The Tatbftgata then, young men of good family, does 
what he has to do. The Tathfigata who so long ago was 
perfectly Enlightened is unlimited in the duration of his 
life, he is everlasting. Without being extinct, the 
Tathagata makes a show of extinction, on behalf of those 
who have to be educated .” 2 

Thus, we arrive at a clear identification between the 
Buddha’s perception on his own personality and Mahayana 
Buddhalogy. 

IV. — Inter-relation among the Buddha's Ontological 
perception and doctrines of the Mahasaiighikas 
as well as of Mahayana Sutras regarding human 
life and their points of agreement. 

In the previous sections II and III, we have dealt 
with the relation subsisting between the Buddha’s 
Ontological perception and the conception of Mahasan- 
ghika schools as well as that of Mahayana sutras regarding 
cosmic existence and Buddhalogy. And there we have 
also pointed out their agreement. 

In this section, we shall have to discuss the conception 
of the ‘ human life ’ as they exist in the Buddha’s 
Ontological perception, doctrines of MabSsanghika school 
as well as that of Mahayana sutras. 

The conception of ‘human life’ might have been 
explained in connection with the discussion of cosmic 
existence and Buddhalogy as noticed above. Because 

* SaddharinopuydarTlca-aQtra, Part IV, pp. 318-319. 

* 8. B. E., XVI, p. 302. . 
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the ‘human life’ is one of cosmic existences and conception 
of the same had already been revealed in the Buddha's 
Ontological perception through his personality as well as 
in Mahayana Buddhalogy. 

However, I kept silence on this point in cause of 
my previous discussions through fear of digressions. 
Therefore, I denote this special section in order to make 
the point clear. 

First of all, we should bear in mind that the conception 
of ‘ human life ’ is one of the most important problems in 
Buddhism. This is because every religion and philosophy 
owes their origin in the question of * What is man * ? 
Though there are many other ultimate questions as such 
—What is the world? What connection has the 
man with the world ? Why man is born in the world ? 
What is the instinct of man ? What is the destiny of 
man ? Yet the question ‘ What is man ? ’ is the most 
important one, for all other questions have a principal 
bearing upon it; because had there been no men on earth, 
why then other question would arise ? So this question 
must be solved first, and with its solution, all other 
questions may be solved automatically. Therefore, it is 
no exaggeration to say that all the sages of India and 
other countries had been engaged in solving this question. 
Such was the case with Buddha also and his disciples. 
This is the reason why we attach much importance to this 
point. Moreover, the three problems regarding ‘ cosmic 
existence,’ ‘Buddhalogy’ and ‘human life’ are of vital 
importance among the early eighteen schools of Buddhism 
and those of Mahayana schools. And difference of 
opinions regarding these problems was the main cause 
of their separation. 

Let us see, first, what was Buddha’s Ontological 
perception on the ‘ human life.’ As we know, at the 
moment of Buddha’s Enlightenment, he himself discovered 
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that he was no more an ordinary man but the Enlightened 
Buddha not only that, but at the same time he found his 
personality having no beginning, no end and even that he 
was originally Buddha, Sucli perception he obtained 
through the absolute truth. And again through this 
truth along with his Introspectional perception he also 
realised that all human lives too originally possessed 
Buddha-hood. If all human beings had not the germ of 
Buddha-hood, then it would have been quite impossible 
for human Siddhartha to attain Buddha-hood and there 
would also have been no wav by which men could attain 
that Buddha-hood. The idea is like that of potatoes 
which can never produce rice and of rice which can never 
become potato. 

So, it has been stated in the Digha-NikSva :— 

“ Buddho so Bhagava bodhaya dhammam deseti, 

Danto „ „ damath&ya „ „ 

Santo „ „ samathaya „ „ 

Two „ „ taraij&ya „ 

Parinibbuto „ parinibbanaya „ „ l 


“Enlightened is the Exalted One; he teaches the 
religion of Enlightenment. Self-mastered is the Exalted 
One; he teaches the religion of Self-mastery. Calm is 
the Enlightened One; he teaches the religion of Calm. 
Saved is the Enlightened One; he teaches the religion 
of Salvation. At peace is the Enlightened One; he 
teaches the religion of Peace .” 2 

If human beings had not possessed the germ of the 
Enlightenment, then what was the necessity of Buddha 
to preach Enlightenment for them. Therefore, from 
the above statement, it can be held beyond doubt that 
the conception on the ‘ human life ’ in the Buddha’s 


‘ D. N. ( Vo). 55 (udurabarika). 

’ Dialogues of the Buddha, Part 3, pp. 49-50, 
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Ontological perception was that of human beings 
possessing originally Buddha-hood. More concrete form 
of the same idea can be found in the Samyutta-Nikaya:— 
“Yec’ abbhatlta sambuddha ye ca Buddha an&gatfi, 
yo c’ etarahi sambuddho bahunnam sokanasano. 

Sabbe saddhammagaruno vihamsu viharanti ca. 

Atho pi viharissanti, esil Buddhana dhamraatS.” 1 

“ Those perfectly Awakened Ones that are past, the 
Enlightened Ones that have not been, and be that has 
become perfectly Awakened now, tbe dispeller of the 
misery of the many, all these preceptors of the Good Law 
existed, do exist and will exist—this is the nature of the 
Buddhas .” 2 

This statement indicates clearly that through the 
absolute truth, some realized their Buddha-hood in the 
past, some realize it in the present, while others will 
realize it in future, thus showing that they were 
originally possessed of the germ of Buddha-hood. From 
the standpoint of the absolute truth, every one can be 
Buddha. 

Next, let us see what is the conception of the 
Mahasanghika school on the ‘human life.’ In the Nikaya- 
bheda-dharmamati-chakra-sastra (or I-pu-t-sum-lun-lun) 
by Vasumitra . 3 It is stated : — 

“The nature of mind (of being) originally was pure 
(vimala), but it has been encumbered by suffering which 
did not exist originally, therefore, the mind became 
impure.” * 

This statement shows clearly that the original 
MahasaAghikas, the Ekavyavaharika, the Lokottaravada 

1 8. N. 60. 2 A (Part V, p. 403). The same expression we find in the 
PrnjftRpSr&mite-satra, p. 396, Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 

* Translated by my colleague Mr. Saileudranath Mitra, M.A. 

* Ho is Vasumitra II and contemporary of King Kanishka II (about 140 A.D.). 

* Toyo Daigaku Edition. Tokyo, p. 91. 
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and the Kaukkautika schools held that all individual 
beings originally were possessed of ‘ pure mind.’ The 
‘ pure mind ’ here signifies what is called ‘ Buddha- 
sabhava’ of the Mahayana Buddhism ; that is to say all 
human lives originally possessed the ‘ nature of Buddha.’ 
This idea is clearly expressed in the Mah&yana- 
avatamsaka-sutra where it is said :— 

“The mind (universal mind), Buddha and human 
life are one and the same.” 1 

Therefore, this Mahasafighika conception; more or 
less, indicates Buddha’s Ontological perception on the 
‘human life’ : and speaking generally, the conception of 
Mahasahghika can be identified with that of Buddha’s 
perception regarding the problem at hand. 

Lastly, let us see what is the conception of Mahayana 
sQtra on the same point. Regarding this, the Mahayana 
sutras, the Avatarhsaka and Saddharmapundarlka-sQtras, 
are specially important. 

The very statement “ the mind (universal mind) 
Buddha and the human life are one and the same,” 
is the very expression of Avatamsaka-sutra on the idea. 
Again, throughout the same SQtras, we find such concep¬ 
tion that all human lives unite with ‘ Dharma-kaya,’ that 
is to say, human lives exist within the ‘ Dharma-kaya- 
Buddha.’ Therefore, it is not wrong to hold that in these 
Sutras Buddha’s Ontological perception on human lives 
has been manifested more clearly than the doctrines of 
Mahasatighika schools. But concrete form of this 
conception can be found only in Saddharmapundarika- 
sQtra. It has been said there 

SifiN fl?TT*T<TT I ?jf^ 



' Tien Bundle. Vnl. 7, p. 57 B, of Chineao Tripjjaka. 
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i tori! n^mst 

?WRratS'{^TOWff«fft ^yfTSF I rfETTn?!- 

^n^ri 

I ?mmcf^T5T5^STWJTkcrR^\gf^fWTT 7RJT- 

^TtSFT ^HT72JcT |” 

“ This, O Sariputra, is the sole object, the sole aim, 
the sole purpose of his appearance in the world. Such 
then, Sariputra, is the sole object, the sole aim, the lofty 
object, the lofty aim of the TathSgata. And it is 
achieved by the Tathagata. For, Sariputra, I do show 
all creatures the sight of Tathagata-knowledge ; I do 
open the eyes of creatures for the sight of Tathagata- 
knowledge, Sariputra ; I do firmly establish the teaching 
of Tathagata-knowledge, Sariputra; I do lead the teaching 
of Tathagata-knowledge on the right part.” 2 

In the above statement, the conception of Mahayana 
Buddhism on the ‘ human life ’ readied its highest zenith 
and here again Buddha’s Ontological perception on the 
same point has been fully revealed. If all human lives 
had not possessed ‘ the nature of Buddha ’ as well as 
4 Buddha-hood ’ originally, then how could the Buddha, 
as stated in the Sutra, show, open, establish, and lead to 
the ‘ Buddha-knowledge.’ Through the expression of this 
statement we therefore, come to know definitely that all 
human lives originally possessed ‘ Buddha’s nature ’ as 
well as the germ of ‘ Buddha-hood.’ Thus, Buddha’s 
conception, the conception of Mahasaiighika school and 
the conception of Mahayana sutras on the * human life ’ 
has been shown to be nearly related. 

To sum up : in above three sections (II, III and IV), 
we have, after lengthy discussion, shown clearly a close 

— 1 Saddharmapmi<JarJk*i-8utra, Part I, p. 40. 

* 8. B. B., XXI, p. 40. *- ■ 
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relation among the Buddha’s Ontological perception and 
the doctrines of Mahasanghika school as well as that of 
Mahayana stttras on the three points ( i.e ., on cosmic 
existence. Buddhalogy, and human life). And at the 
same time we have found out their doctrinal identification 
also. That is to sav, Buddha’s Introspectional and 
Ontological preception on the said three points, showing 
a close relation with the conception of Mahasanghika 
school and the doctrine of Mah&y&na sutras on the 
same points. 

We can now arrive at a conclusion by holding that 
Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological perception 
transformed iuto the form of Mahayana satras and it 
manifested in the Mahayana doctrines by the men of 
Mahasanghika school and their lineage. And at the same 
time we understand this also that such Mahilvana sutras as 
existed before the time of N&gSrjuna were compiled by 
MahasaAghikas. Hence it will not be going far away from 
historical truth to hold that, man of Mahasanghika schools 
were ‘ forefather of the Mahay anist. ’ 

At the end of this section, I would like to remind you 
one important feature in the Mahayana sutras. Among 
the many Mahayana satras, PrajfiaparamitA, Avatamsaka 
and Saddharmapuiidarlka and the like are the most 
important as well as representative in character. Among 
them Prajnaparamita-sutras mainly reveal Buddha’s 
Introspectional and Ontological perception on the cosmic 
existence, while Avtarbsaka-sutras mainly dwell upon 
Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological perception 
upon Buddha’s own personality as well as human life. 
And lastly, both the conception of cosmic existences and 
Buddha’s own personality as well as human lives has been 
again manifested fully and in concrete form, in the 
Saddharmapujjdarfka-sutra. This is the reason, I think,, 
why this Satra has been regarded as the heart of whole 
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MahaySna SQtras by the founders of various sects of the 
Buddhism in China and Japan from the ancient time. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Why did the men of the Mahasanghika schools coin 
and use the terms Mahayana and Hlnayana ? 

Let us now turn our attention to the main discussion. 
The terms ‘Mahayana’ and ‘Hlnayana,’ as I have told 
you, in the previous section, could not be of Hlnayana 
origin, but were undoubtedly coined and used by the 
Mahayanists. In the previous section, I have also 
discussed that the men of Mahasanghika schools, were fore¬ 
fathers of the Mahayanists, and Mahayana doctrines were 
made manifested and their Sutras were formed by them. 
This being so, we may hold that the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ 
and ‘ Hlnayana ’ were for the first time coined and used 
by the Mahasalighikas. Hence the question necessarily 
arises, for what reason the men of Mahasanghika school 
coined and used those terms ? The reason is not far to 
seek. I may at once point out, that the conflict between 
the Sthaviravadins and the Mahasanghikas as regarding 
the superiority of their doctrines led to the coinage of 
these terms. 

According to the Southern as well as Northern records 
of Buddhism, it was the historical event, that even in the 
Buddha’s lifetime, disciples of the Buddha held different 
opinions on Buddha’s doctrine and in consequence a 
great conflict arose among themselves. 1 But at that 
time the conflict was limited to individuals only. It was 
for the first time, in the history of Indian Buddhism, 
that different opinions of different parties and different 
schools were afloat at the Yaisall Council, known in the 


1 About this point, I hare folly discussed in my ‘ History of early Buddhist 
Schools’ in the Sir Asutosh Mookerjoo Silror Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, Part II. 
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Buddhist history of India as the Second Council, • ARfj 
why these different parties and different schools cam.e to 
the arena of Buddhism, will be all clear to us, if \vp 
understand the characteristics of both the schools. That 
is to say, the Mah&sailghika party was liberal and 
advanced, while the Sthavira party was conservative, 
who loyally stuck to the Original Buddhism preached by 
Buddha in general. Hence, their doctrines on the ‘ cospiic 
existence’ and ‘ Buddhajogy,’ etc., must naturally be 
different. Consequently, they had always a conflict of 
opinion. The MahasaUghikas did not rest satisfied with the 
Phenomenological aspect of Buddha’s doctrine prqaebgd 
in general, but wanted to rightly manifest Buddha’s Intrps- 
pectional and Ontological perception upon the ‘ cosrpjn 
existence,’ ‘ Buddhalogy,’ as well as ‘ human life.’ Such 
being the case, the conflict of the parties went on and 
at last, just one hundred years after Buddha’s Pai’inirvajja, 
actual separation was made at the. Council of Vaisall on 
the questions (i) ‘ The ten different points ’ of Vinaya 
and ( ii ) * Bhadra’s five points ’ of doctrine. 1 * * 

Owing to their conflict in Vais'&lr, the Sthayiras ex¬ 
communicated the Makasaiighikas, on the ground of 
their introducing heretical views into the Buddha’s 

1 Aocording to the statements of the Southern school of Buddhism, * the ten 

points’ of the Vinaya were only the cause of that separation between the Sthaviras 
and Mahftsahghikos. But Northern records manlair, that ‘ the flvo points of Bhudra’ 
were only the cause of that soparation\ (Chinese records on the other hand state 
1 MnliBdova’s five points’ instead of 4 Bhadra’s live points ’ but to mo this is an error). 

I hold both to be real causes, because, their opinions must be differentiated on the 

4 Vinaya ’ ns well ns on the 4 doctrine.’ However, different schools state the cause 
according to their point of view. As to the reason of this, I would like to say that 
Sthaviras of Southern school bolong to the lineage of the Vinaya-Bhanaka, while 
the Northern school of the Sthaviras belong to that of Sutra-Bhftnnka. Therefore, to 
the former, tho Vinaya is essential, so fur as the teachings of Buddda are concerned 
so they mantained the 4 ten points ’ of Vinaya as tho only cause. Whilo to the latter, 
the Sutra is essential, so they maintained the 4 flvo points’ of Bhadra as its only 
cause. About this point I have discussed fully in my * History of Early Buddhist 
8chool*.’ 
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doctrine. Not only that much, but Sthaviras even called 
them by the bad epithet ‘ Adharma-vadin * (holder of the 
heretical doctrine) and ‘ Papa-bkiksu ’ (sinful monk). 1 
After the time of Vai&ll, MahasaAghika school was getting 
into po wer and popularity among the Buddhist communities. 
But it pained them much to have had such epithets like 
‘ Adharma-vSdin ’ and ‘ Papa-bhik§u.’ Henceforward, 
they harboured much rage upon Sthaviras, 1 and began to 
search for such a term as could display the superiority 
of their own doctrine, on the one hand, and disparage the 
doctrine of their opponent, on the other. Many 
terms were invented by them, but none suited their 
purpose. After great exertion, they at last coined the 
terras ‘Hlnayana’ and ‘Mahayana/ the former, they 
thought to be the fit epithet for their opponents Sthaviras, 
as serving their purpose, while the latter, conveying a 
sense of superiority, they reserved for themselves. 

Thus, the terms f Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayftna ’ came 
into being. 


* Dipavar&fia. p. 30. Just the arutu* expression we find in the Maliftvib5s4-Sastra 
of 8arv4stivSdin8 (see Shou Bundle, Vol. t, pp. 96-98, of Chinese Tripifcalca). 
Regarding this point we have a very interesting statement in the Mahayana Vinaya. 
We find there, many timoa, that “If any one crfll Mahttyanisl by the term 
1 Adharma-vfldin,’ then it will bo the greatest sin.” From this, it is evident that 
MahSySniats were sometimes called by the term ' Adharma-vftdin ’ by the 
HTnaylnists, 



CHAPTER IV. 


Sow the Mahasanghikas found out or coined the 
terms Mahay ana and Hlnayana ? 

The terms * Mahayana ’ and * HlnaySna * are not met 
with in the Pali Nik&yas nor in the Chinese translation of 
Buddhist Agamas which are regarded as the most trust¬ 
worthy of all extant records of the original form of Bud 
dhism. But these terms, on the contrary, have been used 
several times in Mahayana SQtras as well as Sastras, as I 
have already noted in the introduction. And I have also 
discussed in the previous section that these terms were* 
coined and used by the men of Mahasanghika school. 
Here one thing, we should bear in mind, that every word 
has more or less, its history at its back. Therefore, such 
terms like ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana ’ did not come 
into use all on a sudden; they must have passed through 
a series of previous historical stages. As I have already 
said, the Mahasanghikas, before they could finally coin 
these terms, had to come across a good deal of similar 
other terms. So, our first duty is to find out the terms 
they used before the coinage of the terms * Mahayana’ 
and ‘ Hlnayana.’ Then we should see how they found out 
and which one was first used and which was next. 

If we look at Mahayana Sutras like Prajnaparamita, 
Avatamsaka and Saddharmapundarlka-sutias which are 
regarded as the earliest existing ones among Mah&y&na 
Sutras before the time of Nagarjuna, we find several 
' terms like ‘Ekayana,’ 1 ‘AgraySna,’ 2 ‘.Anuttaravana,’ 3 

1 See under the explanation of the terra ‘ Ekayftnn.’ 

* SaddharmapuQtfftrSka-sutra, Part I, p. 01, Bibliotheca Bnddhica Edition, and 
Ti’en Bundle, Vol. 6, p. 26a, of Chinese Tripi$aka. 

Ti’en Bnndlo, Vol. 9, p. 12a, Vol. 10, p. la, Vol. 10, p.4 8a. of Chinese Tripitaka 
and Karnapunijarlka-sutra, p. 67, (B. T. 8. Edition, Calcutta). 
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‘ UttamaySna,’ 1 ‘Paramayana’ (Prathamayana or Srestha- 
yana), 2 ‘ Bodhisattvayana,’ 3 and ‘ Buddhayana,’ as 
synonymous with the term ‘ Mahay&na.’ Among the 
terms ‘ Ekaytlna,’ ‘ Buddhayana ’ ‘ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ 
have been used more frequently than the other terms, 
and when the term ‘ Ekayana ’ was used in the place 
where Buddha’s Ontological ideas have been expressed 
or in the place of the term * Mahayana,’ then the 
corresponding terms ‘ Dviyana ’ or ‘ Triyana * w*ere used 
in the place where Buddha’s Phenomenological ideas 
have been expressed or in the place of the term Hinayana. 
For example, in the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra it is stated 
thus:— 

“utf f% fefar si sfas f% 

i ” 5 " 

“ There is, indeed, but one vehicle ; there is no second, 
nor a third, anywhere in the world.” 0 

The same statement occurs many times in the same 
Sutra. 7 And the terms ‘ Anuttarayana,’ 4 Prathamayana,’ 

4 Agrayana,’ ‘Paramayana’ and ‘Utfcamayana’ are 
nothing but the synonyms of the term ‘Ekayana.’ 
Similarly, when the terms 4 Buddhayana ’ or ‘ Bodhisattva¬ 
yana ’ were used in the place where Buddha’s Ontological 
ideas have been expressed or in the place of the term 
Mahayana, then the terms 4 Arhatvana,’ ‘ Sr&vakayana ’ 
were used in the place where Buddha’s Phenomenological 
ideas have been expressed or in the place of the term 
‘Hinayana.’ We see also that the term ‘Ekayana,* 


* Lalita Vistorn, p. 142 (J. R. A. S., p. 34, 1900). 

* J. R. A. S., p. 33, 1900. 

* See under the explanation of the term ‘ Bodhisattvayana.' 

* See under the explanation of the term * Buddhnyflna.' 

» Part I, p. 46, of Bibliotheca Edition. 

* 8. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 46. 

Part f,_pp. 48-49, pp. 76, 79, 8a, Part IT, pp. 13a, 189. 
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though sometimes indicates the same idea as expressed 
by the term ‘Buddhayana,’ it mainly occurs where 
Buddha’s Ontological ideas on'* cosmic existence ’ are dealt 
with. On the contrary where Buddha’s Ontological 
ideas on the ‘ human life ’ are mainly dealt with, the terms 
‘ Buddhayana ’ and BodhisattvaySna are used. But the 
term •' Mahay ana ’ was indicative of Buddha’s Ontological 
perception on both ‘ cosmic existence ’ and ‘ human life *; 
that is say, this term indicates the sense both of 
‘ Ekayana ’ and ‘ Buddhayana ’ or ‘ Bodhisattvayana.’ 
Here we should bear in mind that the term * Mahayana * 
as well as * Hinayana ’ which occur in early MahSySna 
Sutras like Prajnaparamita and Saddharmapuiidarika were 
not yet used in the sense of comparison as we find them 
in the later Mahayana Sutras and Sastras which came to 
being about the time of Nagarjuna. For example, in the 
SaddharmapundaiTka-sGtra, we find the term * Hinayana ’ 
only twice 1 and in the Chinese translation of Panca- 
vimsati-sahasrika-Prajnaparamita-sutra we find the term 
once only 2 but there the term was not used to serve the 
purpose of comparison. But in the Chinese translation 
of Suvikrantavikrami-paripricchii of MahaprajnaparamitS, 3 
and Mahayana-parinirvapa-sutras 4 which are regarded as 
later -composition, we find several times the terms 
1 Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ used in the sense of 
comparison. Now it is clear that the terms ‘ Mahayana’ 
and * Hinayana ’ came into existence later than the terms 
‘Ekayana ’ and ‘ Buddhayana ’ or Bodhisattvayana, etc. 

In my opinion, these terms were in vogue in the 
time of Nagarjuna. 


1 Part I, p. 60, and Part 2, p. 147. 

* Yiich Bundle, Vol. 6, p. 43 a, of Chinese Tripi&akn. 

• YQoh Bundle, Vol. 8, pp. 67 b, and 6Sa 

4 These sutrns arc included in the In Bundlo, Vols. 6-9, where these terma hare 
been used many times. 
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Our next enquiry then, is to find out the priority of 
these different terms that came into use before the 
coinage of the terms ‘JdahSySna’ and ‘ Hinayana/ 
The terms ‘Ekayana,’ ‘ Anuttarayana,’ ‘ VinayaySna,’ 
‘Brahmayana’ and ‘ Dhammayana,’ occur both in the 
Pali Nikayas and the Chinese translations of the four 
Agamas. For example in the Samyutta Nikilya it has 
been stated:— 

“ Ekayano'yam maggo sattanaih visuddhiya.” 1 
“ This is the only path, the only course, that exists 
for the purification of the beings. 

Again, in the same Sutta :— 

“ Imass’ eva kho etaiii Ananda ariyass’ atthahgikassa 
maggassa adhivacanam Brahmayanamiti pi 
dhanimaymamiti pi anuttara-sangamavijaya iti 
pi.” 2 

“ 0 Ananda, the synonym of this Noble Eightfold 
Path is Brahmayana, Dhammayana and Tran- 
• scendental Victory.” 

Again, in the same Sutta :— 

“ Etad attaniyam bhQtam, BralimayanaTti anuttaram, 
Niyyanti dliira lokamaba, annadatthu jayam 
jayanti.” 3 

“ This is reflected in self, this is transcendental 
Brahmayana; 4 the wise are led out of the world 
(by means of this yana); victory is sure and 
certain. 


* S. N., Part V, pp. 167-168, p. 185, and A. N, Vol. Ill, p. 314. 

* 8. N., Part V, p. 5. 

» 8. N., Part V, p. 6. 

* Yasia eadd 3 ca pnunihni dhanimil yuttA sadS dhnrarn ||hir Isfi niano yottatn 1 ] 
uti SrakkM4rathiiJ. • 

Rfttho 8ilapanklcbiro||Jh»nakkho cakkaviriyo||upckkb4 dhura.8amidhi||. 
anicch* p&rivfimnnm||. 

AbyapAdo avihinufl|jviveko yagja Avudhnrp;|titikkh4 dharmna8ainnflho|| yogak- 
khemaya vattatill (S. N. part V. p. 6). 
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In the Chinese translation of Samyuktagama-satra, 
we find the following passage corresponding exactly to 
the First Pali passage quoted above thus :— 

“ Here is the one Path, the only course that {Ekayana 
tndrga) exists for the purification of all human beings.” 1 
Again, in the same Agama we meet with another passage 

which corresponds to the aforesaid Third Pali 
quotation, thus:— 

“ 0 Ananda ! Saddharma Tinny ay an a, Den ay {mo, 
Brahmayana can conquer of the army of the 
suffering. Listen to me and think of my words, 
what I am going to say to you, O Ananda ! what 
is that thing which has been called by the terms 
Saddharma Vinayayana, Decay ana and Brahma¬ 
yana those which can conquer the army of the 
suffering ? That is nothing but the ‘ Eightfold 
noble margas.” 2 

Thus, we find the terms ‘Ekayana’ and ‘Anuttara- 
yana,’ etc., from the Pali Nikilyas as well as from the 
Chinese translation of the four Agamas. And we should 
also remember thafthe terms ‘ifkayana’and ‘Anuttara- 
y&na’ are met with in the Mahayana sutras. So these 
terms are common to both the Original form of Buddhism 
and the Developed form of Buddhism. The connotation 
of the t^ms, however, is different in different forms of 
Buddhism. That is to say, in the Original form of 
Buddhism, it indicates only the 4 Afthangika-magga ’ (the 
Eightfold noble path) or the 4 Majjhiraa—patipada’ (the 
middle path). While in the Mahayana Sutras it indicates 
Buddha’s Ontological perception both on 4 cosmic 
existence * and on 4 human life.’ For example, in the 


• Shen Bundle, Vol. 3, p. 11a, p. 14a, p. 166 of Chinese Tripijaka. 

* Shen Bnndlo, Yol. 8, p. 64a of Chinese Tripitaka. 

16 
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.Saddharmapundarika-sutra it is stated thus:— 

W ^ *RT»l3 S^Tft fsnit wft*3f?T ll” 

2n*n*?TQ^ajqfii i 

m g aft ft mum ft* wrrcrg « ” 1 

And so do I reveal all those laws that are ever holy 
and correct from the very first. And the son of Buddha 
who has completed his course shall once ho a .Tina. 

It is but my skilfulness which prompts me to manifest 
three vehicles; for there is. hut one vehicle and one 
track ; there is also but one instruction by the leaders. 2 
Again, in the same Sutra:— 

“fajftsn ft ^ uarfera trofa m?ra*r i 
ftftc* nwifa'qfti m ” 3 

“ The line of the law forms an unbroken continuity 
and the nature of its properties is always manifest. 
Knowing this, the Buddhas, the highest of men, shall 
reveal this single vehicle.” 4 

The above quotation shows that the term ‘ Ekavana * 
indicates Buddha’s perception .on cosmic existence. 

Again, in the same Sutra :— 

“ srrfig^ awmw tort sft? 

•• wzmM I * ftift^5T%3 3fT 3T SIR jfasft 5 

“ Sariputra, by means of one sole Vehicle, to wit, the 
Buddha-vehicle, Sariputra, do I teach creatures the law ; 
there is no second Vehicle nor a third.” 0 

Above quotation shows the term ‘ Ekavfina ’ points 
to Buddha’s perception on ‘ Human life.’ 

* Saddharuiapunjarika-s-ltra, Part 1, p. 48. 

* S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 48. 

* SadUharinapup^arika-sQtm, Part I, p. 53. 

* S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 53. 

* Saddharmapundarlka-sutra, Part I, pp. 40, 42, 44. 

* S. B. B., Vol. XXI, pp. 40, 41, 43. .... 

m 
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., The same expression we find in the Prajnaparamita- 
sutras. 1 

This being the case, it became quite evident that the 
term 4 Ekayana ’ or 4 Anuttarayana,’ etc., were used by 
Buddha’s immediate disciples. Not only that, but it may 
not be wrong to observe that such terms were used even 
in the lifetime of Buddha himself. 

(i) The tenn Ekayana. 

Our problem here is to discuss how Mahasanghikas 
appropriated the term 4 Ekayana ’ for their own use. 
From what has been discussed above, we can easily 
imagine and come to the conclusion that as soon as the 
Mahasailghikas were excommunicated by Sthaviras 
with such disparaging epithets as 4 Adharma-vadin 5 and 
4 Papa-bhik.su/ they began to seek for such a term 
whereby they could display the superiority of their own 
doctrine and disparage that of their opponents. But 
they could not find any other suitable term than 
the term 4 Ekayana.’ They found it in the Original 
teachings of Buddha which were common to all of his 
disciples and followers at that time. They applied it to 
their own doctrine.; that is to say, they used it parti¬ 
cularly for the indication of Buddha’s Ontological 
perception on both 4 cosmic existence ’ and 4 human life.’ 
And they thought it to be the most suitable term to 
distinguish themselves from their opponents so far as 
doctrinal superiority is concerned. On the other hand 
they called the Sthaviras by the name of 4 Dviyana ’ 

* “ uMifrrai wn r uwi*?i.i” 

( A gjasihasri kft-prfl jSnpAram i ts •8atra. p. 422, of Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 

Again in the same 88tra :— 

aftw' * wafa i fr qwwafa agn tw»ngwi: 

f»r* 11 ” < Th ® » amo Sutra, p- ,39 -> 
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with a view to indicate their inferiority. But it appears 
to me that some time afterwards the Mahasanghikas get 
themselves puzzled over the term ‘ Ekayana ’ as being 
common to both parties, indicating on one hand Buddha’s 
Ontological perception from their point of view, while 
expressing the idea of ‘ Eight-fold noble path ’ of the 
Original Buddhism as well as of the Sthaviras on the 
other hand. Therefore, they came to realise that the 
term was not so suitable as they first thought it to be. 
Hence, the Mahasanghikas once more began to search 
for another appropriate one. This time they invented 
the term ‘ Buddhayana ’ or ‘ Bodhisattvayana.’ 

(5) The t“rms Buddhayana and Bodhisattvayana. 

In the Pali Nikftya and the Chinese translation of 
the Four Agamas, we find the terms ‘ Ekayana,’ etc., but 
no mention has been made therein of the term of 
‘ Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana’; while throughout 
the Mahayana Sutras particularly in the earlier ones, 
these terms are several times met with. So we can at 
once hold that as soon as the Mahasanghikas found 
that the term 1 Ekayana 5 did not suit their purpose, 
they, after searching for a more appropriate one coined 
the terms . ‘ Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana.’ It 
would in this connection not be improper to say that the 
term * Ekayana ’ was discovered at first and such terms 
as ‘ Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana were invented 
next, while the ‘ Mahayana ’ was the last term that they 
could adopt and apply for themselves. The terms 
* Buddhayana’ and Bodhisattvayana ’ which they preferred 
to ‘ Ekayana ’ were invented and applied by them to 
indicate the superiority of their doctrines, or in other 
words, they applied these terms to indicate Buddha’s 
Ontological perceptions, calling at the same time the 
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doctrines of the Sthaviras by the terms ‘ Arhatyana ’ 
‘ Sravakayana ’ indicative of their inferiority. For 
example, the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra states thus :— 

1 

“ The best and the most excellent vehicle in the whole 
of the threefold world is the Buddha-vehicle magnified 
by the Sugatas.” 3 
Again, in the same Sutra :— 

^siafiT l” 3 

“I do lead the teaching of Tatbugata-knowledge or 
the right path, Sariputra. By means of one sole vehicle 
to wit, the Buddha-vehicle, Sariputra, do I teach creatures 
the law.” 4 

The same statements are found about six times in the 
same chapter in the same Sutra. 5 We also come across 
the same expressions mentioned several times in the 
Prajnaparamita and Avatamsaka-sutras. Here we should 
bear in mind that of the terms ‘ Buddhay&na ’ and 
‘Bodhisattvayana,’ the former has been used more 
frequently than the latter. The latter again has been used 
as being synonymous of the former in the Mahay&na 
Sutras. For example, in the Astasahasrika-prajfiaparamita 
sutra:— 

It ” 6 

“There is only one vehicle viz., Buddhayana, or 
Bodhisattvayana, as has been pointed out by venerable 
Subhuti.” 

* Saddharmaj>un<Jarikft-8utra, Part I, p. 11. 

* S. B. E., VoL XXI, p. 11. 

* Saddhurmapundarika-sutra, Part I, p. 40. 

* S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 40. 

* P. k., Part I, pp. 41, 49, 43, 44, et«. 

* P. 319, Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 
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Again, the identical expressions occur several times in 
the Chinese translation of Prajnaparamita-sutras and in 
Avatamsaka-sQtra, etc. 1 Let us discuss a little further 
as to the relation, of these two • terms. The term 
‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ indicates a vehicle by which all 
human beings can attain Bodhisattva-hood, while the 
term ‘ BuddhaySna ’ indicates a vehicle by which all 
human beings can attain Buddha-hood. We should also 
know that the Bodhisattva-hood is the previous stage of 
a Buddha or one wh S is on the way of attaining perfect 
knowledge; while the Buddha-hood the highest stage 
of the former or one who Inis already attained the Perfect 
Knowledge. Therefore, properly speaking Bodhisattva 
and Buddha do not much differ from each other, the only 
difference being as regards the stage of Perfection. So 
the terms ‘ Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana,’ though 
they go by different namings, yet express the same idea 
as it were. Regarding this* we find a nice example in 
the Chinese translation of the Pancaviiisati-sahasrika- 
Prajfiilparamita-sutra. Where ‘Bodhisattvayana’ has 
been termed ‘ Bodhisattva-Buddhayftna.’- We also find 
a nice explanation of Nagarjuna in his Prajnaparamita- 
s&stra:— : 

“ The question is, whether this vehicle (yana) is the 
dharma of Buddha or the dharma of Bodhisattva ” The 
answer is:—This is the dharma of Bodhisattva... and this 
vehicle possessed the great power and can at once obtain 
Buddha-hood.” 3 - Here our question is how then the 
Mahasaffghikas could invent these terms and why did 
they rest satisfied with them ? In answer, I should like 
to say that the Mahasafighikas thought that such terms 


* Yfioh Bundle, VoJ. 9, p. 106, Vol. 3, p. 246, 42a, 61a, Vo!. 4, p. 14«. p. 43« 
and T’ien Bundle. Vol. 6, p. 45a, of Chinese Tripijaka. 

* Yflch Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 106. • 

* Wang Bundle, Vol. 3, p. 52a. 
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can only be used to indicate an important aspect of 
Buddha’s Introspectional perception. In other words, 
these terms they thought, were clearly indicative of 
Buddha’s Ontological perception on ‘ human life,’ i.c., the 
realization of the highest life having no beginning and 
no end which Siddhartha discovered himself as soon as 
he attained to the Buddba-hood. Again, through his 
experience and perception he understood thal: all human, 
beings originally possess the ‘ nature of Buddha ’ 
(Buddha-svahhjlva) or ‘the mind of Buddha ’ (Buddha- 
citta). Nay, he understood not only this much but also 
that all human beings were originally possessed of 
Bodhisattva-hood and Buddha-hood having no beginning 
and no end. Therefore, he tried to make men realise 
the highest life which he himself attained. Why Buddha 
made such exertion is clearly expressed in the following 
statement of Saddharmapundarika-sQtra: 

fa wfa cramcft i <w 

i m\- 

fafarT craT^T^ft 

<7m»rnt i” 1 

• “ For, Sariputra, it is for a sole object, a sole aim, verily 
a lofty object, a lofty aim that the Buddha, the Tatbft- 
gata, etc., appears in the world. Apd what is that sole 
object, that sole aim, that lofty object, that lofty aim of 
the Buddha, the Tathagata, etc., appearing in the world ? 
To show all creatures the sight of Tatbagata-knowledge 


Saddharmapundartkft-'aiitra, Part I, p. 40. 
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does the Buddha, the TathSgata, etc., appear in the 
world; to open the eyes of creatures for the sight of 
Tathagata- know ledge does the Buddha, the TathSgata, 
etc., appear in the world. This, 0 Sariputra, is the sole 
object, the sole aim, the sole purpose of his appearance 
in the world. Such then, Sariputra, is the sole object, 
the sole aim, the lofty object, the lofty aim of the 
TathSgata. And it is achieved by the Tathagata. For, 
Sariputra, I do show all creatures the sight of Tath&gata- 
knowledge; I do open the eyes of creatures for the sight 
of Tathagata-knowledge, Sariputra ; I do firmly establish 
the teaching of Tathagata-knowledge, Sariputra; I do 
lead the teaching of Tathagata-knowledge on the right 
path, Sariputra.” 1 

The men of the Mahasanghika school having 
realized this profound Ontological perception of Buddha 
on ‘ human life * established at first the idea of 
‘ Vimala-citta ’ which is one of the important features 
of their doctrine. Furthermore, through the idea of 
‘ Vimala-chitta ’ along with the primitive Bodhisattva 
conception they established the idea of Buddhalogy 
which afterwards became the Tri-kaya doctrine in the 
Mahavana Buddhism. And thereby they invented the 
terms ‘ Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisttvayana ’ which to 
them, were quite suitable and independent ones. 

Here a historical investigation as to the invention 
of the terms by the Mahasanghika is necessary. 

A historical study of the terms Bud'hayana and 
Bodhisattvayana. 

The idea of Bodhisattva was not entirely absent 
in the primitive Buddhism. But, in the primitive 
Buddhism, the Bodhisattva conception dealt mainly with 


» S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 40. 
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the former life of Sakyamuui Buddha and sometimes with 
that of a particular Buddha of the past or the future. 

The Cariya-pitaka 1 which is acknowledged as the 
fifteenth book of the Kkuddkaka-nikSya, contains thirty- 
four short Jataka stories in verse, in which a brief 
account of Buddha’s meritorious 2 action during his 
Bodhisattva cariya lias been given, while the Cano¬ 
nical books of the Jatakas consisting only of verses 
generally give an elaborate account of his meritorious 
deeds during his Bodhisattva cariya. 3 This much is 
certain that Cariya-pitaka is a simplified or reduced form 
of the canonical Jataka stories. Hence it can possibly 
be said that the idea of Bodhisattva in primitive sense 
must have existed at a time when those Jatakas came 
into being. Of course, the Cariya-pitaka might have 
existed at a comparatively later time as has already been 
pointed out by Dr. Rhys Davids. But in my opinion it 
must be a Post-Asokan production. That the said 
canonical Jataka book in verses which according to 
Dr. Rhys Davids was at least older than the Council 
of Vais'al?, is admissible. 

From the discovery of Dr. Rhys Davids, we came 
to learn that Suttauta Jatakas 4 as he calls them, are 

,! There is ono Sutra in the translation of the Chinese Tripilaka entitled 
?a?pavamit4.8annip(lta-8GtrQ translated by Khftu-Safi.hwm of tho Wu dynasty, 
222 A.D. in 8 fasciculi (see Nanjio’s catalogue, p. >17, No. 143). This Sutra is 
oxactly of tho same type as the Cariya-pitaka. Prof. (r. Ono, who possessed vast 
knowledge of Buddhist arts, said in his ‘Buddhist Art’ (in Japanese) that many of 
tho Jataka stories illustrated by bas-reliefs on the Bhfirhnl StSpa are identioa! with 
tho J«taka stories stated in this Sutra. And he has already identified Some of them. 

* Dr. Rhys Davids’s Buddhist India, p. 176, and Bnddbist Birth Stories, p. Hi/. 

» The Jataka book containing 600 stories is a quite later production. And it has 

been said that it was written probably in the fifth century A.D. in Ceylon by 
an unknown anthor. And this is a commentary on the said canonical Jataka books. 
Therefore, its full title should bo ‘ tho commentary on the JStakus’ (soe Buddhist 
India of Dr. Rhys Davids, p. 207). 

* Those JAtakas bused on the 8uttut* of Digba, Majjhima and Samrajutta 
as well as Vinaya are called Suttauta Jataka (sec Buddhist India, p. 195). > 
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older specimens of the canonical Jatakas. He has also 
pointed out one of the most important matters as to the 
historical study of Jataka cult in his Buddhist India. 
Regarding this he has said that stories are told in the 
older documents, and the hero is expressly identified 
with the Buddha in a previous birth, for instance; 
Ghatikara (M. 2.53); MahS-govinda (D. 2.220); Pacetana’s 
wheelwright (A I, III); and Maha-vijava’s (D.l. 143), 
were called Jatakas, even before the Jataka books grew 
up, though they were not included in the J&taka 
collection.' 

Again, 

“ There is a very ancient division found already in tiie 
Nikayas, 2 of Buddhist literature into nine classes. One 
of these is 4 Jatakam * that is to say, Jatakas. And this 
must refer to such episodes in previously existing books. 
It cannot refer to Jataka book now included in the canon, 
for that was not yet in existence.” 

The two types of Jatakas pointed out by Dr. Rhys 
Davids which represent the earlier stages in the develop¬ 
ment of Jataka stories, do not contain the Bodhisattva 
idea embodied in the canonical Jataka books which are, 
therefore, of later growth. 

Dipavams'a, 3 in connection with the separation of the 
Mahasanghikas from the Sthaviras at VaisSll, incidentally 
refers to ‘ Jataka ’ as one of the existing Buddhist 
scriptures. The Jataka here, according to me, refers to 
nothing but the canonical Jataka collection containing 
only the verses. Dlpavarasa which cannot be placed 
prior to the fourth century A.D., seems to bear but a 
poor evidence of the events of seven centuries before. 


* Buddhist India, p. 196. 

’ Majjhima.. 138; Angnttara. 2.7, 103, 10S, pp. 43, 178; Vinaya, 3.8 (seo 
also Buddhist Birth Stories, p. Ixii). 
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But, after all it is the best we have, as it is acknowledged 
to have been based on earlier sources; and according to 
Ceylonese tradition, it is at least a reliable evidence that 
a book called the Jataka existed at the time of Vaisalf 
Council, 1 386 B.C. There is yet further evidence 
confirming the Dlpavariisa tradition; the Buddhist 
scriptures are sometimes spoken of as consisting of nine 
different divisions or sorts of texts (angani) of which the 
seventh is the Jataka (or the Jataka collection). This 
division of the sacred book is mentioned not only in the 
Dipavaiiisa, but in SumaAgala-vilSsini and Anguttara- 
nikaya (one of the later work included in the Pali 
pitaka), 2 as well as in the Saddharmapundarika-sutra. 3 

Regarding this point, we have the most important 
and highly interesting evidence in the Archaeological 
researches. In the carvings on the railings round the 
relic shrine of Ranchi, Amaravati and particularly of 
Bharhut, many oi* the Buddhist Jatakas have been 
illustrated. And almost all of the illustrated Jatakas 
are indicative of Bodhisattva cariya. Thus from the 
above statements, it becomes clear that the canonical 
Jataka stories, as we call them, existed already in the 
third century B.C. And the Jataka cult was prevalent 
among the common people at the time. 

Again, as these Jatakas represent the Bodhisattva 
idea of the former life of the Sakyamuni Buddha, the 
presumption, therefore, is that the primitive Bodhisattva 
idea already existed at the time of Vaisall Council, held 
one hundred years after Buddha’s Mah&parinirvSna. 
On this point, i.e., the then existing Bodhisattva idea, 
I venture to go a little farther from internal point 
of view. 


* Buddhiat Birth Stories, p. Iviii. 

* Buddhiat Birth 8toriea, by Dr. Rhys Davids, p. IxiL 
s Saddharroapundarika-sutra, Port I, p. 46. 
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As I have discussed manv times in previous chapters, 
one of the most important causes of separation of the 
Mahasangbikas from the Sthaviras at the Council of 
Vaisall was the doctrinal differentiation and the 
conception regarding the Buddha’s great personality (or 
Buddhalogy) became one important aspect of their 
doctrines at that time. Such doctrines must, therefore, 
have come into being, after Buddha’s ParinirvSiia. The 
primitive Bodhisattva-idea was the starting point of their 
Buddhalogy. The said separation of the parties in the 
Vaisall Council was a real fact. As it is a fundamental 
truth that the cause must precede the fact, it must be 
admitted that their separation, was due to some causes 
which in one way or the other, point to difference of 
of opinions between the two parties regarding the 
Buddhalogy. And such conception of the Buddhalogy 
originated with the deep emotional feeling of the most 
faithful and devoted followers of Buddha, out of their 
reverence towards the personality of their great master 
after his Mahaparinirvana. The primitive idea of 
Bodhisattva is, as I have said, the first lead of their 
emotional feeling for the master. No one doubts that 
almost all of Buddha’s disciples and followers had deep 
regard for or faith upon him. Therefore, the primitive 
Bodhisattva idea was common to all of them. But 
different opinions gradually grew up among them to give 
rise to different Buddhalogies, in consequence whereof 
they were divided into different parties. Therefore, the 
primitive idea of Bodhisattva came into being long before 
the Vaisall Council. 

In my opinion, during the period covering the 
Second and the Third Council ( i.e ., 386-232 B.C.), the 
original Mahasanghika school, through the primitive 
Bodhisattva idea, as well as their realisation of Buddha’s 
Introspectional perception- on human life, began to 
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hold such an advanced Buddhalogy as we get in the 
statement of Vasumitra’s treatise. They, thereby, held, 
‘'Every human .being is Bodhisattva ” and “Every 
human being possessed Buddhahood.” Tn this way, they 
gradually transformed themselves into Mah&yftnists 
and their doctrine into Mab&yana Buddhism. Side by 
side with such movement, as aforesaid, they coined 
the terms ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ and ‘ Buddhayftna/ The 
following discussion will make the point more clear. 

If we look at the Cariya-pifaka, as well as the J&taka 
proper we will find the ‘ Ten perfections ’ (dasaparamita 
or (da6aparamita-bhumi) which Gotama Buddha had to 
acquire during his previous births as Bodhisattva. 

They are:— 

(I) Generosity (dana); (2) Good conduct (slla); (3) 
Renunciation (nekkhamma) ; (4) Wisdom (panna); (5) 
Eirmness (viriya); (6) Patience (khanti); (7) Truth 
(sacca); (8) Resolution (adhitth&na); (9) Kindness 
(raetta); (10) Equanimity (upekkha). 1 

Without these Ten perfections, past, present and 
future Buddha, could not, cannot and will not, obtain 
Buddhahood. Again, if we look at the Mahayana Sutras 2 
we will meet with the ‘ Ten virtues of perfection * (dasa¬ 
paramita) which are :— • 

(1) The Virtue of charity (dana) ; (2) the Virtue of 
good conduct (sila); (3) the Virtue of patience (ksanti); 
(4) the Virtue of firmness (virya); (5) the Virtue of 
meditation (dhySna) ; (6) the Virtue of wisdom (prajuS); 
(7) the Virtue of skilfulness (upaya); (8) the Virtue of 


1 Buddhist Birth Stories, p. Wii. See also Pali Dictionary by Ohilderp, pp. 834-335. 
See also NidAna-Kathn, VV. 126-126. And this also find in the Vimok§amSrgft-6&8tra 
composed by Upati$ya or SAriputra, translated by ^afighnpAla, A.D. 505 of the Liafi 
Dynasty A.D. 502-557 in 12 fasciculi; 12 chapter. (Ch’aog Bundle, Vol. 3, p. 53o, 
Chinese Tripifalca). 

* Buvikrflntavikraroi-paripricchn in Prajfiflparamita.sutras, etc, 
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determined will (pranidhsna) ; (9) the Virtue of strength 
(bala); (10) the Virtue of knowledge (jii&na). . 

The formation of the above Ten-pilramitas of Mahil- 
yana Sutra is almost identical with the Ten-paramitiis of 
the Cariya-pitaka of the Original form of Buddhism. 
And the dilference between these two is that the former 
deals with religious practices, leading to perfection for 
the self only, while the latter is for the self, as well as 
for others. This is the essential point of difference 
between the Original form of Buddhism (or HlnaySna) 
and the Developed form of Buddhism (or Mahayfina). 

One chapter in Chinese translation of the Avatamsaka- 
sHtras, entitled ‘ Das'abhumi-sutra,’ 1 deals with the 
explanation of ‘ Dasa-bhurai ’ or Ten-stages of Bodhi- 
sattva’s religious practices which are as follow ; — 

(1) The delighted stage (pramudita-bhumi); (2) The 
purified stage (vimala-bhQmi); (3) The illuminated stage 
(prabhakarl); (4>) The inflamed stage (avcismatl); (5) 
the invincible stage (sudurjaya); (6) The stage in the 
direction of (abhimukhi); (7) The far advanced stage 
(durangama); (8) The immovable stage (acala) ; (9) The 
stage of good intelligence (sadhumati) ; (10) The stage of 
clouds of dharma (dharmamegha). 2 

These Ten Bodhisattva stages dc not represent the 
stages of religious practices of the former lines of Sakya- 
muni Buddha, but of all human beings, who exercise 


* lb Booms that this chapter of tho Avatariisuku-sutra lias been regarded as very 
important among tho anciont MahSySnists in India, ns well ns in China. In India, 
this hag been nsed independently of the Avatainsaka-satras and for this reason, I 
think, in Nepal this has been counted ns ono of 1 Nino dharmas, ’ seo S. B. E„ 
Vol. XXI, p, I. It has been said that.there wore fonr or livo commentaries on this; 
however, at presont we have only two of them, one is tho ‘ DaSabhumi-vibhil^S-fiSstra' 
by Nfigfirjuna, while the othor is tho ' Dafiabhiimi-sutra-fUstra ’ by Yasnbnndhu. It 
ia also very interesting to note here, that tlioro was ono Buddhist sect iu China 
entitled 1 Bhumi-SSslnv sect’ before the Sui and tho Thlfi Dynasty. This soct was 
established upon the doctrine of this satra and thote fiastras. 

* See Appondi*. 
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Mahftyanic religious practices. Because, from the 
Mah&yanic point of view, every human being is Bodhi- 
sattva. The description of the Ten-stages of Bodhisattva 
in the Dasabbumi chapter of the Avataiiisaka-sutras 
is much complicated and highly advanced in every 
respect. And such form came into existence at a much 
later time. However, if we study a bit carefully the 
original form of these Ten-stages, we will easily arrive 
at the conclusion that these stages were originally 
formed on the basis of the ‘ Ten perfect virtues ’ 
(dasa-paramita). Or, to be more precise, it may 
be said that the Dasa-bhOmis are no tiring but the 
systematized form of the Dasa-paramitfi. This might be the 
reason, why in the very statement of Dasa-bhumi chapter 
of • Avatamsaka-sutra, Buddha preached these Ten-stages 
of Bodhisattva along with the Dasa-paramitas:— 

1. In the Joyful stage (pramndita), Bodhisattva should 
practise mainly the virtue of charily (dana-paramita). 

2. In the Immaculate stage (vifnala), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise mainly the virtue of morality (Sila-para- 
mitft). 

3. In the Shining stage (prabhakarl), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise . chiefly the virtue of patience 
(ksanti-paramita). 

4. In the Badiant stage(archismatl), Bodhisattvas have 
to practise chiefly the virtue of energy (virya-paramitit). 

5. In the Invincible stage (sudurjayft), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise chiefly the virtue of trances (dhy&na- 
paramita). 

6. In the Turned-towards stage (abhimukhi), Bodhi¬ 
sattvas have to practise mainly the virtue of wisdom 
(Prajna-paramita). 

7. In the Ear-going stage (durarigama), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise mainly the virtue of the means 
(upayakausala-paramita). 
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8. In the Immovable stage (acala), Bodhisattvas 
have to practise chiefly the virtue of resolves (pranidhana- 
paramita). 

9. In the Good Knowledge stage (sadhumatl), 
Bodhisattvas chiefly practise the virtue of strength 
(bala-p5ramit&) 

10. In the stage of cloud of the dharma (dharma- 
megha), Bodhisattvas have to practise chiefly the virtue 
of knowledge (J iiana-paramita). 

Regarding this point, we find a very interesting and 
important statement in the Msdhyamikavatara of 
ChandrakTrti. There Chandraklrti 1 established an 
intimate connection between the ‘ bhutnis * and the 
‘ paramitas ’ in following way 2 :— 

(1) The joyful stage (prarauditft) is the domain of 
the Virtue of charity (dana). 

(2) The Immaculate stage (vimala) is the domain of 
the Virtue of morality (sila). 

(3) The shining stage (prabhakarl) is the domain of 
the Virtue of four trances (dhySna). 

(a*) The Radiant stage (archismatl) is the domain of 
the Virtue of energy (Virya). 

(5) The Invincible stage (sudurjayft) is the domain of 
the Virtue of patience (ksanti). 

(6) The stage of Turned-towards (abhimukhl) is the 
domain of the Virtue of wisdom (prajn&). 

(7) The Far-going stage (durangama) is the domain 
of the Virtue of means (upavakausala). 

(8) The Immovable stage (acala) is the domain of the 
Virtue of resolves (pranidhana). 

(9) The stage of good knowledge (sadhumatl) is the 
domain of the Virtue of strength (bala). 

* He is ouo of the great teachers of MAdhysmika school in 6th century A.D. 

1 1 Full statement has been recapitulated by Prof. L. do la Vallce Paussin in 
E. B. E., Vol. 2, p. 74$. I havo extracted this statement from there, . i 
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(10) The stage of ‘cloud of law’ (dharmamegkS) is 
the domain of the Virtue of knowledge (jfmna). 

If we compare this statement with that of the 
Dasabhumi chapter of Avatamsaka-sutra we shall under¬ 
stand at once that the intimate Connection shown by 
Chandrnkirtl is quite proper and is, no doubt, the result 
of this careful study of the Dasabhumi chapter of the 
Avatamsaka-sutra. Again, regarding this point, we 
should not overlook an important account of the 
Mahavastu which has been regarded as a Vinaya hook of 
the Lokottaravadin of Mahasanghika schools. There we 
come across the description of the Ten stages (dasabhumi), 
quite independent from those of the Dasabhumi chapter 
of the Avatamsaka-sQtra. Those Ten stages are:— 
(1) The stage difficult to attain (durfiroha) ; (2) The stage 
of fastening (baddhamana); (3) The stage adorned .with 
flowers (pushpamandita); (1«) The attractive stage (rucira); 
(5) The stage of expansion of heart (cittavistara); (6) The 
stage where one possessed lovely body (rupavati); (7) The 
stage difficult to conquer (durjaya) ; (8) The stage of the 
ascertainment of birth (janmanides'a); (9) The stage of 
installation as crown-prince (yauvaraja); (10) The stage • 
of coronation (abhisheka). 1 

Both the names and characteristics ~ of each stage are 
quite independent of those of DtisabhQmi chapter of 
Avatamsaka-sutra. However, this seems to be the most 
primitive form of the Ten-stages of Bodhisattva as we 


1 Full description lint, teuu given by Scnurt in his introduction of Lo Uahflvastu,, 
p. xxvii, and Mahuvastu itself, Vol. I, p. 75 fF. Seo also Nepalese Buddhist literature 
by Dr. R. Mitra, p. 116. 

’ The DaSnbhumi or tho Ten-stages in (ho career of the Bodhisattva in the 
Mahivastu aro only for the particular persons who arc already predicted by a 
Buddha ns would-be Boddh’ns. And there, llieso Ten-stages havo been explained by 
a reference to the history of Srtkynmnni Buddlin. While those Ten-stages in the 
Dninbbumi chapter of Avatariisaka-sutm are not only for tho particular persons but 
for every human being carrying Maliflyfinic religious practices. # 

18 
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find in the Buddhist literatures. The Ten-stages (dasa¬ 
bhumi) of Avatainsaka-siHras, as I have said before, 
are the systematized forms of the Ten-perfect virtues 
(dasap&ramita) viewed with reference to their internal 
characteristics. However, formation of these Ten-stages, 
we may believe, depends on the Dasabhumi of the 
Mnhavastu. Concerning this point I am very glad to 
find that the same opinion is expressed by Prof. L. de la 
Valtee Poussin in his learned article on the ‘ Mahiiy&na.’ 1 

The foregoing discussions enable us to say that there 
was an inseparable connection between the Dasap&ramitft 
of the Original form of Buddhism and that of the 
Developed Buddhism, and between the Ten-stages (dasa¬ 
bhumi) of Avatamsaka-sutra and the Ten-perfect virtues 
(dasaparamita) as well as the Ten-stages (dasabhumi) of 
the Mahavastu. Therefore, from historical point of view 
the Mabayanic Da<abhQmi of the Bodhisattva came into 
being through the Mahilyanic Dasapilramilii as well as 
the Dasabhumi of Mahavastu, and was moreover, 
connected with the ‘ Vimala-citta’ doctrine of the 
* Mahasanghika school. That is to say, adepts of the 
Mabasaiighika school penetrated into Buddha’s Introspec- 
tionaland Ontological perceptions, hut not being satisfied 
with the Dasabhumi of Mahavastu, as not being common 
to all people, at last formed the Dasabhumi of the 
Avataiiisaka, accessible to all, having the said threefold 
foundations, for its bases. 

According to the ‘ I-pu-tsuji-luu-luu ’ of Yasuinitra, 

•'the doctrine that “all beings are Bodhisattva’’ was not 
held by the Mahasaiighikas in the original stage of their 
separation from the Sthaviras, just one hundred years 
after the Parinirvaija of Buddha; but there can be no 
doubt, that the doctrine came into being within two 
hundred years after the demise of the master, that is to 
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say, about the time when the Ekovyavaharika, Lokattara- 
vadin and Kokkutika—the offshoots of the Mahasai'ighika 
school—separated each other from the original school. 
As to the cause of this separation, according to the 
statement of Paramfirtha, it has been said that original 
Mahilsanghika school incorporated at that time, Prajfia- 
paramita and Avataiiisaka-sQtras, etc., into their 
scriptures. Some thought it right while others were 
against it, and in consequence separation took place. 
But according to me, the real fact signified by this 
tradition was that those Prajnftparamita and Avataihsaka- 
sfifcras were not independently composed by any man or 
any school other than the MahasSfighikas. That is to 
say the MahSsanghikas after penetrating into Buddha’s 
Introspectional and Ontological perception manifested the 
doctrine, for the first time iu Sutra form under the man 
of Prajfiilp&ramita, Avatarasaka-sUtras, etc. But as the 
doctrine itself originally existed in Buddha’s perception, 
so they wanted and at the same time they thought it 
quite proper to state those Sfitras as Buddha’s direct 
preaching. I think such was the common tendency 
among the Buddha’s disciples and followers. 

Now. let us see how the original Mahasanghika school 
began to hold the idea that “ All h urban beings are 
Bodhisattvas.” As we know, the original Mahiteaiighikas 
held the ‘ Super-human ’ Buddhalogv. And this doctrine 
has been manifested in complete form in the Avatamsaka- 
sutras. Again, also we know that they held the doctrine of 
‘ AnSdi-ananta-vimala-citta ’ which has been manifested 
fully in the PrajnilparamitS-sutras. Those great thinkers 
of the Mahasanghika school did not stop their investi¬ 
gation there but gradually pushed themselves forward 
into more advanced stages and at hist they combined 
together the idea of ‘ Anadi-ananta-vimala-citta,’ with 
the Buddhalogy of ‘ Super-human * and gave out that 
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this ‘ Vimala-citta,’ possessed by all human beings is the 
germ of Buddhahood for future. This * germ,’ in other 
words, is the ‘nature of Bodhisattva.’ Hence they 
began to hold the idea “ All human beings are 
Bodhisattvas.” Again, carrying on their investigation 
further they formed the idea that all human beings 
originally possessed the nature of Buddha—nay,’they 
were originally Buddha. Such ideas of them are clearly 
manifested in the Mabay&na Sutras, specially in the 
Avatamsaka and the Saddharmapundarlka-sutras. So it 
is said in the Avataihsaka-sQtra:— 

“At that time Tathagata, penetrating all beings in 
Universe (dharma-datu) with the pure eyes of knowledge 
without any hindrance, said thus:—O wondered! 
wondered! Those all beings possessed Tathagata- 
knowledge, however, being ignorant, they did not know 
and did not understand what they really were ? 
Therefere, I should teach them the noble right-fold paths 
in order to destroy their hindrance of ignorance 
perpetually, aud having exercised the noble right-fold 
paths they would obtain the Tathilgata-knowledge.” 1 

Again, in the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra, it has been 
said:— 

“ This, 0 Sariputra, is the sole object, the sole 
aim, the sole purpose of his appearance in the world, 
such then, S&riputra, is the sole object, the sole aim, 
the lofty object, the lofty aim of the Tathagata. And it 
is achieved by the Tathagata for, Sariputra, I do show 
all creatures the sight of Tathagata-knowledge ; I do- 
open the eyes of creatures for the sight of Tatlmgata- 
knowledge, Sariputra; I do firmly establish the teaching 
of Tathagata-knowledge on the right path. 2 

* Tien Bundle, Vol. Ill, p. 43, Chinese Tripijaka. 

* * S. B, E., Vol. XXI, p. 40. • 
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According to me such lofty ideas were investigated 
and manifested by the Mahasanghikas during the period 
from their separation to first century A.I), approximately. 
The Maliasaiighikas thus coined the term 1 Bodhisattva- 
vana ’ or ‘ Buddhayana.* They thought it to be a 
more suitable terra to distinguish themselves from the 
Sthaviras in point of doctrine and at the same time 
to assert their own superiority. And they called their 
opponent by the term ‘ Arahatyiina ’ or ‘ Srftvakayftna,’ 
which indicates that by this vehicle, men could attain 
only to ‘Arhatship’ but not ‘Bodhisattvahood,* not to 
speak of Buddhahood. 

(3) The term Mahay ana. 

In the oldest Mahayana Sutras, such as the Saddharma- 
-puijdarlka-sutra, some portion of the PrajiulpitramitS- 
Sutra and some portion of Avataihsaka-sutras, we come 
across the terms ‘ Ekayana,’ 4 Bodhisattvayfina ’ and 
4 Buddhayana,’ more frequently than the term 4 Mahayana’ 
which is used not in the sense of comparison. While in the 
later Mahayana Sutras, the term Mahayana occurs more 
frequently than those terms and there this term has been 
used in the sense of comparison. Prom such application, 
it appears to me that the term 4 Mahayana * came into 
being in its current sense at a much later time. For, as I 
have already discussed, when the Mahasanghikas found 
that the term 4 Ekayana ’ was common to both the 
Sthaviras and the Mahflsnrighikas and that it indicated 
Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological perception 
(which the Mahasanghikas wanted to manifest) and at 
the same time Buddha’s Phenomenological doctrine 
(which the Sthaviras loyally adhered to), they began to 
search for another suitable term to serve their purpose 
and as a result 4 Bodhisattvayana ’ and 4 Buddhayana ’ were 
coined. Again after some time they came to know' that 
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it indicated Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological 
perception on his ‘ own personality ’ as well as ‘ human life.’ 
But this is only one aspect of his perception and not the 
entirety of it. If Buddha’s full Introspectional and 
Ontological perceptions are to be expressed by a single 
term, it should be necessary to find out such a term as 
can indicate both the aspects of Buddha’s perception on 
the ‘cosmic existence’ as well as on ‘human life.’ Thus 
again the Mahasahghikas began to seek for a suitable 
term and at last they coined the term ‘ Mahayana ’ to he 
applied to themselves and the term ‘ Bfnar&na ’ for their 
opponents with a view to indicate the superiority of 
their own doctrine. As a matter of fact, it seems that 
these terms fulfilled their intentions for both purposes, 
that is to say, the term, on the one hand, fairly distin¬ 
guished them so far as doctrine and religious practices 
were concerned, while, on the other hand, the term 
‘ Mahay5na ’ exactly indicated the sense of both the term 
‘ Ekayana ’ and ‘ Buddhav&na.' For example, in the 
Prajnaparamita-sutra, it has been said :— 

“ For the men of Mahayana, the supreme way has 
been shown.” 1 
Again, in the same Sutra 

“ Six-pAramitAs are the Mahayana of the Bodhi- 
sattva.” 2 

Again, in the Saddharmapundarfka-stitra :— 

“ In like manner, Kasyapa, is there but one vehicle, 
viz., Mahayana: 3 there is no second vehicle, no 
third.” 4 

1 Yfioh Bundle, Vol. 8, p. C76 of Chinese Tripitakn. 

» YQeh Bundle, Vol. I, p. 206. 

* There are six mannscripls in Sanskrit, three among ithom mentioned the 
word ‘ ITahSyflna,’ whilj others mentioned tho word ‘ Bnddhnyana ’ in Iho 

place of MahflySnn. 

* SeoS. B. B., XXI, p.'l29. 
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Again, in the Avatariisaka-sutra :— 

“ Desire, 0 monks, all people in the Mahayana can 
accomplish * SarvajiHna-mavga ’ without any hin¬ 
drance and also desire, O monks, all people can arrive 
at the region of bliss by that Sarvajnana-yana.” 1 
Again, in the Samadhir&ja-sOtra:— 

“ With the object of attaining a Buddha’s know¬ 
ledge, I adore the Mahayana (great vehicle), which 
is neither destroyed nor made, which is devoid of 
stains and which cannot be described by words, I 
repeatedly bow down to the Mahayana, which is 
devoid of any contingency, non-conditioned, un¬ 
created, aud reverenced by the Buddhists.” 2 
Again, in the Amitayurdhy5na-sQtra it has been said:— 

“ O my son in the law, thou hast practised the 
Mahayana doctrine; thou bast understood and 
believed the highest truth ; therefore I now come 
to meet and welcome thee.” 3 
The above quotations show clearly that the term 
4 Mahayana ’ has been applied in the sense of 4 Bkayana,’ 
that is to say, it indicates Buddha’s Ontological doctrine. 
On the other hand, it expresses other sense also, for 
example, in the Prajnaparamita-sutra :— 

“ The Bodbisafctvas put on the armour of Mahay5ua, 
ornamented themselves with Mahayana and lived in the 
Mahayana.” * 

Again, in the same Satra :— 

“ The Bodhisattvayana is the Mahayana.” 5 Such 
statements are met with several times in the same 
Sutras as well as Avatamsaka-sQtras.® 

* Tien Bundle, Vol. 2. p. 23*i, of Chinese Tripipiko. 

* Sam*dhirtjM5trn, p. I. (B. T. S. Kdiiion). 

* S. B. E., Vol. XLIX, Pt. 3, p. !W>. 

t Vdeh Bundle, Vol. 7, p. la.. 

1 Yilch Bundle, Vol. I, p. 

n l’rajAffpSramilt-a'lli'ft; Yuch Bundle, Vol. 3, j»p. 2M-, 23-i, Ami Avnla-' • 

•akn-sfitni, Vol. J, p. 18«. Tien Bundle, Vol. 2, p. Sib, Vol. 0, fib. 
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Again, in the Prajuapfiramitu-sutra:— 

“ Those who are learning Mahayana, though 
possessing human eye, yet are said to be endowed 
with the eye of Buddha. Since the ‘Mahayana* 
has been called ‘Buddhayana.’ 1 

The above ([uotation clearly shows that the term 
‘ Mahayana ’ has been sometimes used to signify the term 
4 Buddhayiiua,’ that is to say, it sometimes expresses 
Buddha’s Ontological perception on his 4 own personality’ 
as wel as on 4 human life.’ 

Our next important discussion is (o see how the 
MahasaAghikas found out the term 4 Mahayana.’ 

As we already discussed that when the Buddha 
obtained the absolute wisdom he realized himself as 
Buddha having no beginning and no end. At the same 
time, he, through his perception, could realise that all 
human beings possessed equal personality. The Maba- 
saAghikas easily realized this deepest and highest 
perception and manifested it in their doctrines, and at 
the same time established : 44 All human beings possess 
Bodhisattvahood or Buddhahood.” Here, the very word 
4 All ’ is the most important one regarding the origination 
of the term 4 Mahayana.’ The term 4 Mahayana ’ means 
the 4 Great Vehicle.’ Then what does the word‘Great’ 
signify here? It is the 4 Vehicle ’ which can carry all 
human beings, and has, therefore, been called 4 Great.’ 
The word 4 AH,’ again, has sometimes been expressed 
in the Mahayana Sutras, by the term ‘Asaihkhya’ or 
numberless. 

According to the Original form of Buddhism or 
Hinayana, the cultured men only attained the Arhatship 
and Pratyeka-Buddhahood, but not all human beings, 
while, on the contrary, according to Developed or 
Mahayana Buddhism, all human beings or numberless 

1 la Hundlc, Vol. C, p. 20d of Chincso Tripitaku. 
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beings can equally attain Buddhahood. In other words, 
through the ‘doctrine ’ or ‘ v&na,’ ‘all* or ‘ numberless,.’ 
human beings will understand that they possess the 
germ of * Buddha-hood.’ And at the same time by 
the same, ‘ all ’ or numberless human beings can realize 
their Buddhahood. Hence Buddha’s Introspectional and 
Ontological doctrine or Developed Buddhism has been 
termed as * MahSyana ’ or * great vehicle.’ This idea is 
clearly expressed in the AstasahasrikaprajuaparamitS- 
sutra:— 

tratratf n vmzim *ni%mqiTTOhsT*n*ii 

TOP? ^ HcST- 

n wN raft* 

fafot W3W 5OTT 

i nww wran mrracrer «iw- 

mjwi ww i tnit- 

11” ' 

“After this had been said the long-lived SubhGti 
spoke thus to the Lord: O Lord! Mahayana is called the 

Maha-yana (great vehicle). It is called Mahayana 

because it will lead gods men and demons, being as 
spacious as the sky. Just as the sky may be a receptacle 
for immeasurable and innumerable objects, so also, 
0 Lord, this vehicle (yana)^is a receptacle for immense 
and innumerable sentient beings (sattvas). In this 
speech, 0 Lord, the Mahayana is to be understood to be 
a receptacle for the Bodhisattvas alone. It is not seen 
whence it comes, whether it goes, and where it stops. 
Thus O Lord, neither the beginning, nor end, nor middle 

* Bibliotheca Indica Edition, p. 24. 
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of the Mahay&na is perceptible. This vehicle (yaua), 
O Lord, is of equal dimensions throughout. It is for these 
reasons that the Mahayana is called Mahay&na. “ Great 
vehicle/’ 

Exactly the same statement is found in the Dasa- 
sahasrikil-prajnaparamita-sutra in Chinese translation. 1 

Thus, at last Mahasanghikas coined the term 
‘Mahayana’ for themselves in order to show their 
doctrinal superiority, and at the same time they found 
out, in the same process, the term ‘ Hlnayana ’ for their 
opponents to indicate their inferiority. Hence the terms 
‘ Mah&yana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana ’ came into use. 

Our next question is as to when these terms came 
into being ? As we discussed above, the term ‘ Ekayana ’ 
came to be used, at first, after the separation of the 
•‘ MahSsaAghikas ’ from the Sthaviras. The next term 
‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ or ‘ Buddhayana ’ was found out 
about the time when the first separation took place in the 
Mahasanghika school within two hundred years after 
Buddha’s Parinirvaija. 

According to me, the term ‘ Mahayana ’ was 
coined just after ‘ Buddhayana ’ or ‘ Bodhisattvayftna ’ 
came to be used. But we should bear in mind that the 
indication of the term ‘ Mahay&na ’ at that time was 
different from that of its later use. That is to say, at 
first it was used in the place of the term ‘Ekayana’ as 
well as the term ‘ Buddhayana ’ and thus we find, for 
example, in the Saddharma-pundarlka-sutra stated:— 

“ In like manner, ICasvapa, is there but one vehicle, 
viz., Mahayana: there is no second vehicle, and no third.” 2 

Here thfc term ‘ Mahayana ’ is used in the place of 
Ekayana.” 

1 Yuoh Bundle, Vol. 8,p. 11, of Ohinem Tripituka. 
a S. B. R., Vol. XXI, p. 12fl. 
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In the same Sutra 

“ These ones may he said to he those who, coveting 
the vehicle, fly from the triple world. Therefore, they 
are called Bodhisattvas, Mahfusattvas.” 1 Here the term 
‘ Mahayana ’ is used in the place ‘ Bodbisattvayana.’ 

Again, in the same Sutra :— 

“The TathSgata, the Arhat,.considering that 

he possesses great wealth of knowledge, power, and 
absence of hesitation, and that all beings are his children, 
leads them by no other vehicle than the Buddha-vehicle 
to full development.” 2 

Here, the term ‘ Buddhayana * means ‘ Mahayana.’ 
The above quotations show clearly that the term £ Maha¬ 
yana ’ did not signify any comparison. However, in the 
later Mahayana Satras, the term ‘ Mahayana ’ has been 
used in comparison with the term •* Hlnayana.* Bor 
example, in the Suvikrantavikrami-paripricclia of the 
Prajnapiiramita-sutra which is regarded to be a much 
later work, it is said :— 

“ It indicates the supreme way for the men of ‘ Maha¬ 
yana’ and does not preach the way of the Sravakas as 
well as Pratvcka Buddhas. 

It indicates the way of the ^ravakas so far as the men 
who are practising the Hlnayana are concerned and shows 
the Great way to men who desire to conduct the 
Mahayana.” 3 

Again, in the Avatamsaka-sutra:— 

“ Perpetually give up the Hlnayana and desire 
earnestly the Mahayana.” 4 


* S. B. K., Vol. XXI, p. so. 

" Ibid, p. 81. 

* Yiich Bundle, Vol. 8, p. 67 b. And tlio simo oxpremion can bo found in the smno 
Bundle and tho same Vol., p. 68 a, of Chinese Tripitnkn. 

* Tien Bundle, Vol. 9, p. Ob. 
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Again, in the MahfiySna Mahaparinirvana-sutra:— 

“ Desire all people to light the light of Mahayana 
and put down the light of Hinayana.” 1 

Such comparison of the terms ‘ Mahayana * and 
‘ Hinayana’ was vigorously pushed forward at the time of 
Nagarjuna and later on. I shall make this point clear 
in the next chapter. 


In Bundle, Vol, 5, p. 77 a, of Chino&o Tripijnkn. 



PART II 


CHAPTER I 

The different applications of the terms ‘ Mahay ana' and 
‘ Hlnayana ’ in the two periods of the making of 
Mahayana Buddhism (or Mahayana sutra period) 
and of Mahayana teachers (or Mahayana school 
period). 

In the first part, we have made a historical study of . 
the terms ‘ Mahayfina * and ‘ Hlnayana ’ from various 
points of view and thereby we have sought to indicate 
the line of the Original Mahayana Buddhism as well as 
its gradual manifestation. 

• In this part, we are going to discuss varied applica¬ 
tions of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana * at 
different times by the many teachers of manifold 
Mahayana schools. Roughly the period runs from the 
beginning of the second century A.D. to the seventh 
century A.D. In oth^f* words from the time of Asva- 
ghosa I, down to the teachers of the N&landS period. 

But befefre we enter into this question we have at 
first one thing to discuss here which is of vital importance 
regarding the subject matter of our present inquiry. 
We should note here the different implications of the 
terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana ’ at the respective time 
of the Mahayana Sutra and Mahayana school periods. 

In the Mahayana Sutra period (or as I designate it 
Mahayana manifesting period) we find the term 
‘ Mahayana’ mainly used in the sense of ‘ disclosing or 
unfolding one’s own real doctrines,’ having not the least 
indication of * rejecting the other doctrines.’ At the 
same time the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ in relation to that of 
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‘ Hlnayana ’ indicates only the relation of Buddha’s 
Ontological and Phenomenological perceptions respec¬ 
tively. But in the MahSyana school period, specially in 
the time of Nagarjuna, these terms began to be used 
more in the sense of ‘ rejecting ’ other’s doctrines, as a 
fundamental feature, than merely ‘ disclosing one's own 
doctrines.’ Again, from the time of Nagarjuna the above 
terms began not only to be used as indications of a sense 
of relationship between the Buddha’s Ontological and 
Phenomenological perceptions but also they were applied 
to strike out. a comparison of one school with another. 
So that, in this period, Stkaviravada on the one hand, 
the Sarvastivada with their allied schools as well as, that 
of the Mahiisanghikas even on the other (which was the 
fore-runner of Makayanism) were included in the scope 
of ‘ Hlnayana.’ While the Madhyamika school of 
Nagarjuna, Yogacara school of Maitreyanatha, Asmiga, 
Vasubandhu and of Asvaghosa II did alone come under the 
scope of c Mahayana.’ This is clear from the following 
passage of Nagilrj una’s Prajfi5p5ramita-sfi$tra:— 

“The doctrines of HinaySna mainly dealt with the 
idea of impermanence. While tko* of Mahayanas chiefly 
expostulate the idea that ‘ all existence is sQnyata ’ (or 
Dharma sunyata). In .other words, in Hlnayftna at first, 
the idea of impermanence has been preached but after¬ 
wards, the idea of ‘ Dharma-sunyata ’ also came in. While 
in Mahayana from the very beginning, idea of ‘ Dharma- 
sunyata’ has been preached.” 1 

We should carefully mark here that the. first portion 
of the statement, i.e., “ In Hlnayana at first, the idea of 
impermanence has been preached ” is evidently alluding 
to the Stliavira doctrines or the school of SarvSstivada, 
while the latter portion, i.e., “ But afterwards the idea 

' Mahttprajflaparaniitil.Wstm, 69. fasciculi; Wang Bundle, Vol. 4, p. 46a, of 
Chinese Tripijaka. 
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of ‘ Dliarma-sunayata ’ also came in ” is a distinct allusion 
to the doetriues of the Mah&safighikas. 

As we already know, the Sthaviras held that all 
existence is impermanent. The Sarvastivadins went a 
little further and opined that although all existence is 
impermanent yet the atomic elements are permanent. 
The Mahfisanghikas again held that both cosmic existence 
as well as atomic elements are impermanent. This 
latter idea of Mahilsaiighikas is fairly stated in the 
commentary of the Nikaya-avalambana-sastra (Pu-chili-i- 
lun) by Paramartha as the doctrine of Eknvyavalifirika 
“ Ekavyavailarikas held that all existences in this 
world (loka = phenomenon) as well as in the super-world 
(uttaraloka = noumenon) are temporary, so that all 
existences (dharmas) have no reality.” 1 

Again, if we look at the Buddha-svabhava-sastra- by 
Vasubandliu, we will come to know that the MalnV 
saiighika school was included within the scope of 
• Hluayana,’ an extract from which runs thus r 

“ Every school in ITinayana has its distinct opinions 
and specific interpretations. If we look at the doctrines 
of the Vibhajyav5dins, we see that they preach that 
‘sunyata’ is the origin of all human beings—both wise and 
ignorant. Because, these classes of men all came into 
being out of the same ‘ sQnyata.’ This ‘ sunyata ’ is the 
‘ nature of Buddha ’ (Buddha-svabhiiva), and this Buddha- 
svabhava is the Malnlnirvana. Again, if we look at the 
doctrines of Sarvastivada schools, we see all these schools 
preaching that all human beings do not possess originally, 
the * nature of Buddha * (Buddha-svahhava), but it can be 
obtained by religious practices.” 3 

• The original book has boon iost. I have quoted these passages from San-ran- 
gen-gi, Vol. I, p. 51. . • 

3 This book was translated by Paramflrtba (357 309 A.D.). See Nanjio’s 
'Catalogue, p. 2G8, No. 1220. 

3 Shu Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 745, of Chiuosc Tripi|aka. ‘ 
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In this statement, the term ‘ VibhSjyavfidin 5 indicates 
the MaliasaAghika school. Etymologically, ‘ Vibhajya- 
vSdin * means ‘ one who follows the analytic method of 
enquiry.’ From the Pali Nikayas we came to know that 
the expression ‘ Vibhajyavadin ’ originally implied 
Buddha’s analytic method of enquiry. 

' In the Majjhima Nikaya, 1 Buddha declares himself to 
be a ‘ Vibhajyavadin ’ and not an « Ekamsavadin ’ indicat¬ 
ing thereby that his method of teaching was analytic and 
not synthetic. According • to Southern and Northern 
Buddhist sources sthaviras with their allied schools were 
Vibhajyavadins. 2 But in Chinese translations of Northern 
Buddhist Books, we find that the term Vibhajyavadin 
sometimes implied the Mahasanghikas. The above-quoted 
passage is a sure evidence of this. Again the same expres¬ 
sion is used in Abhidharma-mahavibhasa-sastra 3 of the 
SarvSstivadins. It has been stated there that :—“ some 
(school) is holding that ‘ Citta is originally pure ’ just as 
the Vibbajyavadins do.” 4 But we know, already that 
the doctrine of ‘ AnXdi-ananta-vimal-acitta,’ is a distinct 
MahSsanghika tenet. Therefore, it is not very difficult to 
conclude that in the above statement, the term ‘ Vibhajya¬ 
vadin ’ implies MahasaAghikas and also that the Maha- 
saAghika school came under the scope of ‘Htnayana.’ 
Again, if we look at the record of Fa-Hien who came 
to India during the fourth century A.D. we find the 
following:— 

“ Students of the Mahayana present offerings to the 
PrajnftparamitS and to Manjusri.” c 


* M. K. II. 90, p. 197. 

a Sec Dr. Oldcnborg's Introduction to the Vinaya Pi$aka, Vol. I, p. xlii; and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids's Introduction to the English translation of Katha-vattn. 

* Sco Nanjio’s catalogue, p. 27.7, No. 12(54. 

• Shu Bundlo, Vo!. 2, p. 7a. of Ohiueso Tripi$akn. 

• Pa-hien by Legge, p. 4(5. 
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This does not supply any direct evidence for our 
purpose. But we have here an indirect implication 
that, at Ea-Hien’s time, the MabasaAghika school already 
had been included in the ‘ Hlnayana.’ Again, I-Tsing 
who travelled through India in the seventh century 
A.D. gives us the following :— 

“ Those who worship the Bodhisattvas and read the 
Mahayana Sutras are called the Mahayana (the great). 
While those who do not perforin those are called Hlna¬ 
yana (the small). There are but two kinds of the so- 
called Mahayana, first, the Madhyamika; second the 
Yoga.” 1 

This also is not direct evidence. But from this, we 
understand clearly that, at the time of I-Tsing, Madhya- 
mika and Yogacara schools only were regarded as 
Mahayana. Therefore, it is no wonder that all other 
Buddhist schools would naturally at that time, come 
under ‘ Hlnayana.’ Thus, from the above discussion, it 
becomes clear that the implication of the term 
‘Mahayana’ and its relation with ‘Hlnayana’ had 
• changed widely in the interval between the Mahayfina 
Sutra period and Mahily&na school period. 

Now this will naturally lead to such a question as how 
did the MahSsafighika school came to be included into 
the scope of ‘ Hlnayana ’ at the Mahayana school period ? 
In answer to this, I would like to say that the 
Mahasanghika and its allied schools just began the task of 
manifesting Buddha’s Introspectional and Ontological 
perception into a doctrinal form. They also expressed 
those doctrines by such terms as ‘ Ekayana,’ Bodhisattva- 
yana, 4 Buddhayana ’ and at last by ‘ Mabfiyana.*, While, on 
the contrary, at the same time they, with a strong sense 
of superiority, termed the doctrine of their opponents or 
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• I-Tsinff, by Dr. J. Tnkakusu, P- 15. 
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Sthaviras by ‘ Dviyana,’ ‘Arhatyana,’ and at last by 
‘ Hlnayana ’ in order to perpetuate a well-marked mutual 
distinction. But when, in course of time, the Buddha’s 
Introspectional and Ontological perception was revealed, 
expressed and systematised more and more by brilliant 
men of the lineage of later Mahasanghikas, a necessity 
arose to differentiate the earlier and later movements. The 
later line of the Mahasanghikas was disposed to include 
the original Mahosanghika school under the head of 
* Hlnayana.’ 

Let us continue the above discussion a little further 
in a concrete form. 

Pflrijayas'a a teacher of the later Mahasanghika line 
the elder contemporary of As'vaghosa I, held a little more 
advanced ideas than those of the original Mahasanghikas. 
We come to know of his tenets from his discourses with 
As'vaghosa T, embodied thus in * Pu-fa-tsfin-yin-yuen- 
kin 1 :— 

“ There are two standpoints from which to explain 
the existence. From the Conventional (samurita-satya) 
points of view ‘existence’ is nothing but.simply a provi- # 
sional name. While from the Transcendental (parani&rth&- 
satya) point of view every existence is‘s'Qnya .’” 2 

The life of Asvaghosa I, shows that he was influenced 
by the teacher Parsva and became a Buddhist. But 
according to the historical record ‘ Fu-fa-ts&h-yin-yuen- 
kin ’ he obtained real perception through the teacher 
Purnayasa which reason, I think, led him in the begin- ' 
ning of his Sutralankara-s'astra to offer a salutation first 
tp Purnayasa and then to Bhiksu Parsva. This is a clear 
indication to prove that he belonged to the Mahasaiighika 


1 Translated by Ci-cia-yo, together with Than-yio, 472 A. D. of the Northern 
Wei dynasty, 386-634 A. D. In 6 fasciculi. This is a very well-known history of 
ihe succession of twenty-three patriarchs from MahAkiisyapa to the Bhik?u Simha 
(see Nanjio’s Catalogue, p. 298, No. 1340). 

* Ch’ang Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 1056, of Chinese Tripijaka. - 
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lineage. As'vaghosa I, again lays down his fundamental 
doctrine in the 1 Sastra on the meaning of An&tma 
in Dharma asked by a Nirgrantha,’ there too he is 
seen to consider existence in general from two points of 
view, i.e.y from the point of Saiiivritasatya, all things 
exist in different ways in different positions; again, 
from the point of Paramurthasatya no such things 
(of the said descriptions) exist. Hut beyond these 
Dharma-tathata exists which lias no birth and no death 
being originally pure.” 1 

Regarding Nagarjuna, it has been stated in the 
* Pu-fA-tsA-il-yuen-kin/ that lie received instruction from 
Kapimala who was of the same line as As'vaghosa I. 
Prom an examination of doctrines we are also convinced 
that Nagarjuna undoubtedly was of the Mahasaiighika 
lineage. We know he established ‘ Sarva-sQnyata ’ doctrine 
which was based directly upon Mahayana Sutras, specially, 
Prajnapsramitfi-satras and indirectly was nothing but a 
fairly systematized and much advanced form of original 
MahSsaiighika tenets. 

It is needless to mention that the followers 
of Madliyamika school like Aryadeva undoubtedly 
sided with Nagarjuna in doctrinal matters. We learn 
nothing of Maitreyanatha the founder of Yogacara 
school from * Fu-fA.-t&h-yuon-km * and other historical 
records and consequently it is very difficult to 
trace his previous connections. However, from the 
doctrinal point of view we clearly understand that his 
ideas had been much influenced by the 4 Vimal-citta * 
doctrine of the original Mahasaiighikas. Maitreyanatha 
as we know established the Yogacfira school upon the 
basis of Mahayana Sutras like • Avatamsaka-sutra, 
Lahk&vatara-sutra, Sandhinirmocana-satra, etc. And these 


» OL’en Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 3 a, of Chiueso Tripitnko. 
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Sflfcras as I have stated before, were propounded by 
Mahasanghika school men. Therefore, of him it may be 
said that indirectly he too belonged to the Mahasanghika 
line. His doctrine of ‘ Vijn&pti-raatra ’ or ‘ Sarva- 
vijnana ’ from a certain point of view may be called a 
systematized form of 4 Vimala-citta ’ doctrine of original 
Mahasaiighikas. AsaAga, Vasubandhu and other followers 
of the same school may be said in the same light to be 
indebted to the Mahasaiighikas although their doctrines 
were only a step farther than those of Maitreyan&tha. 
Thus, the doctrines of 4 Asanskrita dharrna ’ «as well. as 
4 Anadi-ananta-vimala-citta 5 of original Mahasanghikas 
as well as their Buddhalogy were gradually amplified by 
the Lokottaravadins and Ekavyavaharikas of the same 
line. Again, a farther advanced stage was reached by 
PQrnavasa and Asvaghosa I. At the time of Nagarjuna of 
the Madhyamika school and of Maitreyanatln, of Yogjicara 
school and their respective followers the above doctrines 
were developed to a still greater extent. Thus the 
1 An&tma-adharma ’ doctrine of the Mahasanghikas was 
elaborated by Nagarjuna under the term of 4 Sarva- 
sunyata’ doctrine, and that of ‘Asanskrita-dharma ’ under 
the name of 4 Dharma-tathata.’ While the 4 Vimala-citta ’ 
doctrine of the MahSsahghikas w.as fully developed by 
Maitreyanatha under the name of 4 Sarva-vijnana * as well 
as 1 Vimala-svabhftva-nirv&na’ doctrines. At last, as the 

last logical stage As'vaghosa II, one of the greatest 
Mah&ySna teachers combined together in a perfect whole 
both the doctrines of MSdhyamikas and YogAcaras under 
such a title as ‘BhutatathatS’ or ‘suchness * doctrine. 

In other words, Nagarjuna’s doctrines mainly treat of 
the problem 4 the determination of what constitutes the 
substance of reality.’ While Maitreyanatha’s doctrines 
mainly touch the problem of the determination of the 
relation between reality and cognition,’ And both these 
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points of view have been combined together by Asva- 
ghosa II . 1 

Iu this way, the doctrines of the Mahusaiighika school 
were formulated, developed and advanced step by step by 
different teachers of the same lineage and were, at the last 
stage of the whole Mahasaiighika movement, transformed 
into what is generally known as MahfiySna Buddhism. 
The upholders of the lattersvstcm finally called themselves 
Mabayanists. They went to the extent of including into 
the scope of ‘ Hlnayana * the original Mahasanghikas and 
their allied schools. 

Besides this, there was another reason for this inclusion 
of the Mahfisanghikas within the scope of ‘Hlnayana.’ 
About the time of Nagarjuna and afterwards, the question 
of the religieux, religious practices, as well as firal salva¬ 
tion became all important among the different schools of 
Buddhism. So that the Mabayanists naturally were 
busily engaged to strike out comparisons among different 
forms of the Buddhist faith on the said points. The terms 
‘ MahSySna,* and * Hlnayana ’ were used in this connec¬ 
tion. At this time these religious controversies, we should 
bear in mind, were of more value than philosophical 
discussion. As we all know, from the theoretical point 
of view, the consideration of philosophical doctrines is of 
more importance than the religious aspect. But from the 
practical point of view, religieux, religious practices as 
well as final salvation are of vital importance in human 
life. Buddhism as a whole, we should remember, is more 
a religion than a philosophy. Therefore, its most 
important question is that which touches salvation and its 
ways. But when Nagarjuua and other Mahfiyfina teachers 
found themselves into the vortex of a keen controversy 
and had to stand against Brahmanical or non-Brahmanical 

1 For this reason, his only known work ‘ MahtfySna Sroddhotp«da-fiSstra ' has 
been considered as the common scriptnro for Mabayflna Buddhists. 
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philosophers and theorists were compelled to formulate a 
set of philosophical doctrine and tenets and thus to raise 
high in men’s estimation the fame of the Buddhist faith. 
However, when the conflict was in their own folk they 
made comparison among the different Buddhist schools 
on practical religions points indicated above. 

The original Mahasaftghika school as we have stated-, 
began to manifest Buddha’s Introjpectional and Ontologi¬ 
cal ideas, and at the same time, it became the fore-runner 
of MahaySna Buddhism. But at that time, their ideas on 
the religieux, religious practices and final salvation could 
not reach the Mainly an ic stage on the same. For example, 
the original Mahasnnghikas though held ‘ Amldi-ananta- 
Vimala-citta ’ doctrines yet practically their idea on 
religieux did not go beyond ‘ Arhatship.’ While the 
Mahayanists realized all religieux as Bodliisattvas and 
capable of attaining Buddhaliood. 

From such a religious or practical consideration,, the 
fully developed, later MahaySnists counted original 
Mabasanghikas as one of Hlnayana. While they them¬ 
selves, i.e.y the Madhyamika school of Nagarjuna, 
YogfiCilra school of Maitreyanfitha, Asaiiga and Vasur- 
bandhu as well as that of Asvaghosa II, were ouly 
regarded as ‘ Mahav an a,’ 


CHAPTER IT 


Applications of the terms ‘ Mahay ana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ 
among the founders of Mahayana schools and (heir 
followers. 

Different teachers of Mahayana school made indepen¬ 
dent applications of the terms * Mahayana ’ and 
‘Hinayana ’ according to their individual notions. The 
investigation on this subject is a very important matter 
for the students of Buddhist history. So I shall state in 
this chapter, the different applications of the terms 
‘Mahayana’ and ‘Hinayana’ of different teachers of 
Mahayana school, and of their immediate followers. 

I 

Application by Ascayhoqa 1. 

Let us see at first, in wliat sense the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ 
and ‘ Hinayana ’ have been applied by Asvaghosa I. As ' 
we know, he, an inhabitant of Saketa, was the son of 
SuvarpaksI and lived contemporaneously with king 
Kaniska.II, the Great Scythian king (about MO A. D.). 

In Buddhist history, he was known more as a poet 
than as a philosopher of India. He wrote many works 
in Sanskrit among them, Buddhacarita, Saundrananda- 
kiivyas and a drama Saradvatl-putra-prakaranam' 
are regarded as the best specimens of his poetic literature. 
Of his poetic art, it has been said, it excels even that of 
Kalidasa. 2 While regarding his religious and philosophical 
ideas, I would like to say that they stand midway between 
the Hinayana on the one hand and Mahayana on the 
other ; they contain in them much of Hinayanic doctrines 

* It has been discovered in the second Turfnn Expedition and has beon 
edited by H. Lfiders, 10)1. 

* * See Preface of Saandrauanduniikrtvynrii, P. iv, by MU. H. P. Saotri. 
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and at the same time, they smack of Mabayanic ideas 
none the less. It is then rather proper to say that, his 
stage is one of transformation of the Hlnayana school into 
that of Mahayftna. But as stated already, he is one of the 
predecessors of Mahayana Buddhism. In his works we 
come across the term ‘ Mahavana ’ about four times, but 
the term is always used singly, without giving rise to any 
idea of comparison with the term ‘ Hlnayana,’ which 
curiously enough, is not mentioned at all. For example, 
in the * Satra on the meaning of the Anatma in Dharma 
asked by a Nirgrantha Jnati-putra ’ 1 stated :—“ At that 
time Nirgrantha went to the man who understands the 
Mahayana ” 8 
Again, 

“ Man who understands the Mahay aim said to 
Nirgrantha.” 3 

Again, in the same Sutra :— 

“ At that time, after hearing (Asvaghosa’s explanation 
on the Anatma) all those heretical people were delighted 
much and having well understood that explanation, they 
dissolved their doubt and obtained Mahayana knowledge” 4 
Again, in the Buddhacarita Kavya, once we meet 
with the term ‘ Mahayana ’ thus:— 

“ This, sirs, is the Mahayana , the instrument of the 
law of perfect Buddha.” 5 

From the above quotations, it becomes clear that the 
application of the term, ‘ Mahayana,* by Asvaghosa I, 
means only the indication of certain ideas of Buddha’s 
Introspectional and Ontological perception but it does not 
indicate any relationship with the term ‘ Hlnayana.’ 

1 Thi8 t book lias not been mentioned in Nanjio’a Catalogue. But we find it in the 
Catalogue of Chinese Tripifaka of Ko-kTo-sho-fn Edition. 

a Oli’ong Bundlo, Vol. 9, p. 2a. 

* Ibid. 

. 4 Oh'ung Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 3a, of Chinoso Tripi(AkH. 

• Chap. XVI (Cowel's Edition, p. 148) and S. B. K., p. 1S4. 
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II 

Application in Nagarjuna. 

Nagarjuna was a native of Southern India. He was a 
Brahmin by caste and flourished sometime between the 
later half of 2nd century and the first half of 3rd century 
A. D. He has been known to Indian Buddhism as the 
founder of Miidhyamika school. However, in Northern 
Buddhism (China and Japan), lie has been known as the 
fourteenth patriarch in Buddhism and at the same time 
he has been regarded not only as the founder of 
Msdhyamika school but as the founder of all Mahayana 
schools. Of course, though as a matter of fact, he was 
not the founder of all Mahayana schools, but the tradition 
seems to indicate how much he was honoured by the 
Northern Buddhists. And a tradition like this, naturally 
leads us to understand that he was a brilliant teacher of 
Buddhist philosophy and a great exponent of the faith. 
Really, he was the man who expounded and systematized 
Mahayana Buddhism. Therefore, we can say definitely 
that the MahSySna movement, in general, arose really in 
every respect—theoretically and practically—in the time 
of Nagarjuna. And from this period, the relation between 
the schools upholding Buddha’s Ontological perception 
'and Phenomenological perception, that is Developed and 
Original forms of Buddhism, as well as between the 
different schools, in the sense of superiority and inferiority, 
became a matter of great controversy and discussion. So 
the application of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hfnayana ’ 
also came into being in the real sense of comparison. This 
is the reason, I should say, that if we look at his mighty 
work, the Prajn&p&ramita-sastra,—the commentary on the 
Prajh&pSramita-Sutra,—which has been regarded as the 
Encyclopaedia of the Mahayana Buddhism, we meet 
21 
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several times with the comparison of the Developed 
Buddhism with the Original one or Buddha’s Ontological 
perception with that of view on Phenomenology through 
the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ HlnaySna,’ from various 
points of view—on the points of ‘ doctrines,’ ‘ Religious 
practices/ and ‘Religieux’ as well as finally on ‘salvation.’ 
The following example will make the idea more clear. 

In the 4th fasciculi of PrajnSparamita-sastra/ we find 
all these points in a single passage, thus:—“ Mahay an a 
has been preached for both Bodhisattvas and Sravakas, 
while the Sutra of the Srftvakas (Hlnay&na) has been 
preached only for the monks (s'r&vakas) but not for 
Bodhisattvas.”— This shows the relation between the 
Mahujana and Hlnayana forms of the Buddhism on the 
point of Religieux. 

“Buddhayana is a great and vast one while &ravaka- 
y&na is small and narrow one.”— This shows the relation 
between Mahay ana and Hlnayana Buddhism on the point 
of salvation. 

“ Sravakayana is for the benefit of one’s own self 
while Buddhayana is for the benefit of all.”— This shows 
the relation between Mahay ana and Hlnayana Buddhism 
on the point of religious practices. 

“ In the Sravakayana, the sunyata of individual entity 
(or anatmS) has been preached mainly, while in Buddha¬ 
yana, the s'unyata of individual entity as well as cosmic ’ 
existences (anatma-adharma) have been preached.”— Here 
we find the relation between Mahay ana and Hlnayana 
Buddhism on the points of philosophical doctrvne. 

In the following statements of the said Sastra again,-. 
I want to show the relation between the MahSyana 
and Hlnayana Buddhism on various points referred to 
above. 


• Wang Bundle, Vol. I, p. 29a of Chinese TripitaVa. 
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In the 18th fasciculi of Prajiiaparamita-sastra it has 
been stated 1 :— 

“The sunyata of all things has been preached in 
the Srftvakayana. While in Mahayana, the sunyata of 
all things as well as their inner nature have been 
preached.” 

Again, in the 22nd fasciculi of the same&stra occurs 2 
the following :— 

“ In SrSvakayana, suffering (duhkha), impermanence 
(anitya), non-ego (anatma) have been preached. While 
in Mahayana the truth of only one reality (dharmatathata) 
has been preached.” 

Again, in the 69th fasciculi of the same, it is 
stated 3 ” : — 

“ The doctrine of Hlnayana preaches much of 
impermanence, while the doctrine of Mahayana preaches 
much of sunyata of existences. In other words, in 
the doctrine of Hlnayana impermanence has been preached 
first and the sunyata of existences after that. But in 
Mahayaua, from the very beginning, the idea of ' Dharma- 
sunyata’ has been preached.” 

In all the quotations above, the terms 4 Mahayana’ and 
‘ Hlnayana ’ indicate doctrinal differences between the two 
i.c. between Developed and Original Buddhism. 

Next, in the 79th fasciculi of the PrajnaparamiU- 
sastra,* it has been stated 

“ The doctrine of MahaySna is full of mercy, while 
that of Hlnayana is without mercy. Because the doctrine 
of the Malmyana is for all creatures but that of the 
Hlnayana is for the benefit of self only.” 


' Wang Bundle, Vol. 1. p. 115*1 of Chinese) Trip)(Aka. 
» I&id, Vol. 2, p. 7a. 

* Ibid, Vol. 4, p. 4<5a. 

• Ibid, Vol. 4, p. 1076. 
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In the 35th fasciculi of the same Sastra we find 1 :— 

“ The wisdom of Bodhisattva is superior to that of 
SrSvaka. The Sravaka though he understands the sunyata 
of all existences yet does not know that both this world 
and Nirvana are one and the same.” 

Again, the 24th fasciculi of the same Sastra stated 2 :— 
“The $ravaka is just like a physician who does not 
know proper medical treatment, while the Bodhisattva is 
just like the great physician to whom there is no disease 
unknown to him and at the same time no medicine, the 
use of which he does not know.” 

In the above quotations, through the two terms a 
differentiation hits been made between the MahSyana and 
Hlnayana on the point of rehgiettx. 

Again, in the same Sastra, 96th fasciculi, it occurs 3 :— 
“ In the school of Hlnayana, Nirv&iia is regarded as 
the only reality, while in the school of MahaySna every 
existence is regarded as one and the same with Nirvana, 
for the teachers of MahaySna penetrated those existences 
with deep and sharp knowledge.” 

Again, in the same Sastra, 100th fasciculi, we find ‘:— 
“ The aim of all Buddhism is only one,—what is called 
the destruction of suffering and attainment of Nirvana. 
This salvation is of two kinds ; one is only for the self, 
another is not only for the self but for all creatures. 
Therefore, though both are equally claiming Nirvana as 
their ideal, yet there is the difference that one claims it 
for the self and the other for all creatures. This makes a 
differentiation in Buddhism. This is the reason why there 
are ‘Mahayana’ and ‘Hlnayana’ in the Buddhism.” 
The above quotations show the relation between different 


1 Wa»tf Htmdle, Vol. 2, p. S4<« of Chinese Tripifcaka. 

* Ibid, Vol. 2, p. 17 a. 

3 Ibid, Vol. 5, p. 8 :b. 

* Ibid, Vol. 5, pp. l(K>a.b. 
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aspect of Buddhism on the salvation by the terms 
‘ Mahay ana ’ and * Hlnayana.’ 

Thus, I have shown that at the time of Nagarjuna the 
interrelation and comparison of Buddha’s Ontological and 
Phenomenological perceptions, in other words Developed 
and Original forms of Buddhism, became of vital impor¬ 
tance from various points of view. Here one thing we 
should bear in mind, viz., that Nagarjuna also used 
specially the terms ‘ Buddhavana ’ and ‘ Sravakayana ’ in 
place of ‘ Mali Sy ana ’ and ‘ HlnaySna ’ in order to praise 
the Mahayana doctrines and reject the Hlnayana ones 
respectively. For example, in the 77th fasciculi of 
Prajnaparamita-sastra, 1 it is stated thus :— 

“ One should be far away from the ‘ Dviyana,’ i.e., 
(sriivakayana and prafyekabuddhay&na) and one close to 
‘ BuddhaySna.’ ” 

Again, in the 5th and 13th fasciculi of Dasabhumi- 
vibhasa-sastra,- it is stated that:— 

“ It has been called the death of a iiodhisattva if (any 
one) sinks down into the level of a Sr&vaka or a 
Pratyekabuddhayana. Because, there he loses all benefit. 
“ It is no fear at all, if (any one) goes down into the hell 
even. But, on the other hand, it is the greatest fear for 
him if he sinks down into the level of Dviyana. Because, 
if (any one) goes down even into the hell yet he would 
obtain Buddhahood at last. But if (any one) sinks down 
into the level of Dviyana he will thereby cut off all his 
connections with Boddhisattvahood for ever.” 

Ill 

The Application in Anjadeva. 

Aryadeva, sometimes known under the name of 
K&nadeva, son of a Brahmin of South India, was an 

* Wang Bundle, Vol. 4, p. D'ib of Chin cue TrijiiJaka. 
a Su Bundle, Vol. 8, p. 10b, and Vol. R, p. 62>*. 
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eminent disciple of Nagarjuna and consequently his 
younger contemporary. 

As we know, NSgarjuna treated Buddhism in a double 
way, i.e., 4 rejecting or disparaging others, doctrines * and 
* disclosing or unfolding one’s own doctrine.’ But Arya- 
deva, being matchlessly eloquent and possessed of a very 
strong power to defeat his adversaries, has treated Bud¬ 
dhism during his whole life much more from the outlook 
of * rejecting other’s doctrines ’ than ‘ disclosing one’s own 
doctrines.’ This we can see very well in his works. 1 All 
his works except the ‘ Mahapurusha-Sastra ’ deal mainly 
with the method of the ‘ rejecting the doctrines of others.” 

He too, like N&garjuna, has not only rejected 
Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical doctrines but also 
proved the futility of the doctrines of the primitive or 
HlnaySna schools of Buddhism. An example * of this 
can be cited from the Sftstra or 4 the explanation of the 
Nirvana by the heretical Hlnayana teachers mentioned in 
the Lahkavatara-sfltra.’ Whenever he strikes at a relation 
or comparison among different Buddhist schools, he did 
it by the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and 4 Hlnayana.’ One of his 
works states thus :— 

ST qq n 

ii” 3 

“The people of the small vehicle (Hlnayana) are 
afraid of death at every step ; their achievement of victory 

1 There are Sata-featra, Sata-6*Btra.veipulya and Sustra on the refutation of the 
principles of four heretical HJnayflna schools mentioned in the Loftkavatara-fclstr*, 
ns well as Sfistra on the explanation of the Nirvana of twenty heretical Hinayana 
(teachers) mentioned in the Lsuk3vatfiru-sutra.” 

1 Sec Bundle, Vol. 5, p. USfc of Chinese TripiJ*ka. 

1 This work did not exist in Chinese Tripitnka. However, the original one hns 
been discovered from Nepal by MM. H. V. Snstri and also has boon published in 
J B. A. S., Vol. VIII, Part 1, No. 2, p. ISO, IH08. 
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in war lies indeed very far off; while the men of the great 
vehicle (Mahayana) are clad with the armour of mercy ; 
they are intent on saving the world and are fully equipped 
with the bow and arrows of sympathy and morality. 

The application of the terms ‘ Mah&ySna ’ and 
‘ Hinayana * in Aryadeva is comparatively simple for our 
understanding than in Nagarjuna. From this, I venture 
to say that Aryadeva was more busily engaged in the task 
of defeating Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical schools 
than in making a comparative estimate of the different 
schools of Buddhism. Because, there can be no denial 
of the fact that it was a period in which Brahmanical and 
non-Brahnmnical faiths and Philosophies were in a very 
flourishing condition. 


IV 

The Application in Sthiramati. 

Sthiramati was one of the great followers of Nagarjuna. 
He flourished about a hundred years after Nagarjuna. 
Sthiramati’s work entitled Mahayanavataraka-s&stra 1 has 
been translated into Chinese by Tao-th&i, of the Northern 
Llaii dynasty, 397-139 A. D. From this we may conjec¬ 
ture that his date ran some year between 200-300 A. 1). 
He belonged to the lineage of Nagarjuna and developed 
to a great extent the ‘ Sarva-sQnyatft ’ doctrine. His 
application of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and * Hinayana * 
on the relation or comparison between the primitive and 
developed Buddhism, was rather of a more concrete form 
than that of Aryadeva and even than that of Nagarjuna 
so to say. In his MahSyanavatSraka-sAstra, we read :— 

“ The slandering of Mahayana is the direct cause of 
falling into evil ways.” 2 

1 See Nruijio’s Catftloguc, p. 273. No. 1243. 

* Sn Bundle, Vol. 2, p. Gta of Chinose TripitaW*. 
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Again, in the same Sastra, we find :— 

“ If you think tliat Sravakayana is equal to Mahayana 
it would be very wrong and it cannot be so. Because, 
the cause (religious practices) and its effect (salvation) are 
different in the two vehicles (Mahay&na and Hlnayana). 
The cause of .Sravakayana being the same with that of 
Mahayana, the effects of both must also be the same. But 
their effects are actually different. Therefore, the same 
should be the case with their cause too : that is to say, 
their cause also must lie different. Because the Sr&vakas 
have only cut off all hindrances and penetrated into imper¬ 
manence. Besides this, the vSravakas understand a doctrine 
only by hearing from others and by being instructed. 
While the Bodhisattvas have cut off not only all 
hindrances but also their minute ‘semblances’ and 
‘ perfumes ’ and have at all the same time penetrated into 
all existence (sarva-dharma) as Dharma-tathat& and, 
unlike the &uvakas, have not to hear others hut they by 
themselves understand any doctrine naturally in their 
own wisdom. So there is much difference between the 
Sravakayaua and the Mahayana.” 1 

The above quotation helps us to understand how the 
relation or comparison between the two aspects of 
Buddha’s perception, i.e., the primitive and developed 
Buddhism assumed a more concrete form, through the 
use of the terms ‘ Mahayana 9 and ‘ Hlnayfina ’ by 
Sthiramati than it wont to do in the age of his previous 
teachers. 

Besides the above-mentioned teachers, we have many 
others belonging to the lineage of Nagarjuna before the 
University of Nalanda came into being. They are: 
Rahulabhadra, the younger contemporary of Aryadeva; 
BuddhapSlita, the older contemporary of Bhavaviveka 


Su Bundle, Vol. 2, p. C2n of Chinese Tripitaka. 
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who flourished about the end of the 5th century A. D. 
This Buddhapalita held, as we know, the doctrine of 
‘Prasanga’ on the Madhyamika system. While 
Bhavaviveka held the doctrine of * Svatantra ’ on the 
same system. 1 

We have nothing to mention in particular regarding 
the application of the terms * Mabayaua ’ and * Hlnayana ’ 
in works of the above teachers besides what has already 
been pointed out. 

We have so far tried to indicate the application of 
these terras by various teachers of the Madhyamika 
school previous to the foundation of the NSlandfi 
University. 

Let us now turn our attention to the application of 
the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ by the teachers 
of the Yog&c&ra school. 


V 

The Application in Maitrei/andtha. 

Arya Maitrcyanfttha was the founder of the YogScara 
school in India. According to Dr. H. Ui he flourished 
sometime between 270-350 A. D. 2 Nagarjuna established 
the Madhyamika school in Southern India while 


1 Both Buddhapalita and BhAvaviveka belonged to the lineage of Nflgarjnna and 
they equally enhanced the doctrine of Madhyamika system. But their opinions 
differentiated one from auotber. The former held the doctrine of ‘ Prosanga,' that 
is to say : every existence camo into being only by tho 'cause ’ (hetn) 'conditions ' 
(pratyayaa). And anch existence has no kind of ponnanent nature (sabhAva 
nityatft). Therefore, they are all sunyatn (emptiness). And ho taught; this is the 
real doctrine of NAgArjuna. While, tho latter hold, on the contrary, tho doctrine of 
* Svatantra,’ that is to say : from conventional (samurti satya), point of view, all 
existence is production only through 'cause’ and 'condition.' But from tran¬ 
scendental (paramArtha-satyn) point of view, original nature of all existence is 
permanent. 

* A learned article on this appeared in the Philosophical Journal of Imperial 
University, Tokyo, No. 411. ISI22. 

22 
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Maitreyanatha founded the Yogacara school near 
Ayodhya. 

It will not be out of place to state here something of 
the historical authenticity of Maitreyanatha. Hitherto, 
Maitreyanatha, the founder of Yogac&ra school, had been 
regarded as a mythical person, or sometimes as the 
Maitreya Bodhisatfcva or the future Buddha. But since 
MM. H. P. S&stri pointed out the historicity of 
Maitreyanatha from the colophon of Abhisamaya- 
lamkSra-kSrikft which is a commentary from the 
Yog&cara point of view, on Pahcavinsati-sShasrika- 
prajnaparamita-sutra by Maitreyanatha, I myself have 
been at pains to see if it can be confirmed from Chinese 
sources. And I am very glad to say that my learned 
friend Dr. H. Ui, Professor ofTohoku Imperial University, 
wrote an article 1 supporting MM. H. P. &stri on the 
point. 

Now, let us look to the application of the terms 
‘ MahfiySna ’ and ‘ Hlnayana ’ made by Maitreyanatha. 
From his works we come to understand that his applica¬ 
tion does not bear the sense of ‘ rejecting others’ doctrines ’ 
but definitely points to ‘ unfolding one’s own doctrines.’ 
A few examples will make the point clear. In the 
35th fasciculi of Yogacarya-bhumi-sastra we find :— 

“ On the whole there are two kinds of purification ; 
one is the purification of ‘ hinderancc ’ (kles'avarana), 
anothor is the purification of ‘ intellectual hinderance ’ 
(jnanavarana). Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas are able 
to obtain the purification only of ‘hinderance’ but not of 
intellectual hinderance. But Boddhisattvas alone can 
obtain both kinds of purification. Therefore, it has been 
said that they (Bodhisattvas) in comparison with all, are 
the highest and supreme. Again, there are four things 
in which Bodhisattvas are superior to the $ravakas and 

* In the Philosophical Journal of Imperial Uniror8ity of Tokro, No. -Ill, 1021. 
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the Pratyekabuddhas. These are—(1) superior nature ; 
(2) superior conduct; (3) superior skilfulness ; (4) superior 
effect.” 1 

Again, in the 46th fasciculi of the same Sastra, we 
have the following :— 

“The Bodhisattvayana is characterised by seven great 
features. Therefore, it has been called ‘Mahayana.’ 

What are then these seven ? These are:— 

1. The great characteristic in the doctrine i.e., among 
the twelve different divisions of Buddha’s doctrines 
(dvadasanga-Buddha-vacanam), the Bodhisattva-pitaka 
belongs to the extensive teaching (vaipulya). 

2. The great characteristic in the aspiration (cittot- 
pada), i.e., one kind of people alone can desire to obtain 
the perfect form of knowledge. 

3. The great characteristic of the perfect understand¬ 
ing (adhimukti), i.e., one kind of people have got perfect 
understanding as well as faith on the extensive doctrine. 

4. The great characteristic of excessive pleasure 
(adhyas'aya), i.e., one kind of people being possessed of 
adhimukti-caryabhumi can obtain the perfect pleasure- 
stage (anutras'aya-bhami). 

5. The great characteristic of the way, i.e., perfect 
religious practices with the virtue and knowledge can 
secure the most perfect knowledge. 

0. The great characteristic of the period (killa), i.e., 
after passing through three numberless great kalpas one 
kind of people can obtain the most perfect knowledge.” 8 

Of the above mentioned seven great characteristics 
No. 1 relates to the doctrine ; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 apply to 
the religieux (of different kinds). Nos. 5 and 6 are 
concerned with religious practices aud their duration 
period. No. 7 points to the kind of salvation. 

' Lai Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 67<i, of Chinceo Tripitaka. 

Ibid, Vol. 3, p. 26n. 
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Again, if we look at the Mabiyana-sQtr&laiik&ra-Sasfcra, 
we meet with several passages in which Maitreyanatha in 
dealing with the terms ‘Mahayana’ and * Hinayana * 
makes positive references to the Mahayanic doctrines but 
the point is more clearly explained by Asanga in his 
commentary on the said Sastra. 

VI 

The application in Asanga. 

I have stated above that Maitreyanatha was tbe 
founder of the Yog&c&ra school and established, for the 
first time, the doctrine of Alaya-vijnana which, in general 
terms, is called Yogacara doctrines. But it remained for 
Asanga to evolve a complete system out of it. 

Asafiga was the son of a Brahmin of Gftndhfira 
(modern Peshwar and Rawalpindi districts) and flourished 
about 310*390 A.D. He was at first an adherent of the 
Mahisasaka school of Sarvastivadins, then ho became a 
follower of Vaibbasika philosophy but could not long 
remain satisfied with its doctrines. Subsequently he 
became a follower of the MahaySna school and received 


1 MahftySna-sntrfllaftkfira-sSstra moans merely the verse portion which is ono 
of Uaitroyanltha’s works. Its prose portion is a commentary on it by Asaftgn. 
Tharoforo, Awiga’s work hero should bo properly called MahUyinn-sutrilnnkara- 
iSatm-vritti or kSrikff. Op to the present, both the verso and proso portions have 
been thonght as a singlo work by Awtuga. But it is wrong to sny so; because, 
according to the evidence of Hinen-Tsiang : " Asoftgn Bodhisnltvn went up by night 
to tho palace of Mai troy ft Bodhisattva and tbero received tbe Yoglcarya Sastra, tbe 
Mah4yan&-Butrfllnhkarft-fcft$tra.” (Beal's translation here by the word—'Jikfi' is 
a mistake , see Beni’s Book I, p. 226.) Besides this, in tho end of MahayinavoWrtka- 
lastra of Sthiramati it is stated : 

“ It shonld be known that Mahilyfina is the original vohiclo jast as it is 
explained in tho SutralahkSrn of Maitreyanatha.” (Seo Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 73 b.) 
Prom chase statements wo oan cosily conclado that tho verso portion of that 
Sastra was the work of Maitreyanatha. This point has been disenssed by my 
learned friend Dr. H. Ui in his articlo on the “ Historical porsonage of Maitroya- 
nitha and works of Asaftga.” Vide Philosophical Jonrnnl of Imperial University 
of Tokyo, No. 411, 1921. 
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instructions from Maitreyan&tlia somewhere near Ayodhya. 
In due course Asahga established the Yogacara school 
which is a well-known Mahayana school of Buddhism 
as opposed to the Madhya in ika school of Nag&rjuna. 

The terms ‘ Mahiy&na ’ and ‘ Hinayuua ’ have been 
applied by Asahga in their two-fold sense, vis., ‘ Unfolding 
one’s own doctrines ’ and ‘ rejecting other’s doctrines.’ 
Tor example, in the Mah ay a n a - s u triilankfira- sast ra - k Sr i kf> 
it is stated :— 

• “ How are these differentiated ? They are so in five 
points, namely: on (^) the aspiration or faith; (ii) the 
teaching; (in) the way; (to) the livelihood and (r) the 
period. In the Sravakayilna those five— viz., aspiration, 
teaching, way, livelihood and period—are only for the 
purpose of obtaining one’s own Nirvana. Therefore, the 
collection of merit as well as of wisdom, the period (of 
practices and salvation) and the attainment of salvation 
after three births—are all in a small scale. While in the 
MahaySna these are all entirely the opposite scale. 
Therefore, in every point the two ways are diametrically 1 
opposite so that HlnaySna cannot become Mahayana.” 

Again, in the Mahayana-samparigraha-sastra, it has 
been stated thus:— 

“ Ten superior points are existing in the Mahayana 
but not in the Hlnayftna.” 2 

In other places of his works we find several times 
such a relation or comparison drawn between the terms 
‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana.’ If we compare his 
application of the said terms with that of NSgfirjuna we 

q{ta*3qnn>r tow: 

7T?5qifRatqfaSrcfq 1 a 1 

ftO'iwm'i wp »r ipmrapi wf«pr?fn 1 " (Maiiftjana-3ut»*ii.ftknra. 

Wstra-kSrika). Editod by Prof. Sylvnin Lovi, p. 4, kilrika for the 10th verse. 

' Lni Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 476, of Chinese Tripi*ako. 
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come to appreciate, as we approach the time of Asahga, 
that a deep sense of rivalry began to grow and that it had 
evidently a tendency to become more and more sectarian. 
Therefore, it seems that in Asaiiga’s time, the question 
of a comparative estimate of the Primitive and Developed 
Buddhism was a burning one so to say. 

The following introductory passage from the MahaySna 
sutralankara-sastra-karika will clearly indicate such a 
situation at his time :— 

wfesratsnr fa- 

i” 1 

“ (Some say) the Mah&yiina doctrine is not Buddha’s 
speech. How, then, can it be admired ? To meet this 
doubt the following sloka, by way of a full analysis of the 
reason, is put forth, in order to carry perfect credence 
that the Mahilyiina doctrines are really Buddha’s true 
speech though the fact has been doubted.” 

This passage shows clearly that at the time of Asahga 
there were many Sthaviras and other men belonging to 
allied schools in Ayodhya and its neighbouring countries 
who very much abused Mahayanic Buddhism by applying 
such terms as 4 Adharma-vadin’ in the same way as the 
original Sthaviras did iu course of their disputes with the 

MahSsaAghikas. 

This is the reason, I think, why Asahga tried his 
utmost to remove such a false notion and to establish the 
truth of Mahayanism by the right application of the 
terms ‘ Mahay an a ’ and 4 Hlnayana.’ 

VII 

The application in Vasitbandhu. 

Vasubmidhu was a younger brother of Asahga and 
flourished about 390-4-00 A.D. He was a man of brilliant 

* MahuySnA-sutrSlftiilcara-ftlstra-karik*, p. 3. 
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parts. At first, he was a member of the Sarvastivada 
school and, as one of its leaders, wrote out the Abhi- 
dharraakasa-sastra, one of the famous works of the 
Sarvastivadins. But sometime after, lie tried the 
doctrines of the Sautrantika school. He, however, could 
not rest satisfied with the latter. Subsequently, as the 
result of Asauga’s teachings, he became a follower of the 
YogacAra school and incidentally one of its greatest 
masters. 

The YogAcAra school, as we know, was founded by 
Maitreyauatha, systematised by Asanga and elaborated 
by Yasubandhu. The headquarters of the latter was 
round about Ayodhya which was the capital of the Gupta 
Empire at that time. Wnen BilAditya (Kumara G ipta I) 
ascended the Gupta throne, Vasubiudhu came to be 
highly respected and patronised by him and his mother 
DhruvA. Hence AyodhyA, the imperial capital city 
became a great centre of the YogacAra school of 
Buddhism. 1 

Begarding the application of the terms 4 MahayAna ’ 
and ‘Hlnayana,’ he played no less a part than Asanga, 
but was even more positive in his dealing than the latter. 
Examples will make this point clear. In his MAdhyan- 
tavibhftga-sAstra, it is stated :— 

“ The Sutra of Hinayana is only for self-benefit, but 
the Mahayana SQtra is for the benefit of the self as well 
as others. Therefore, MahayAna is the superior one.” 2 

Again, in the Mahayana-samparigraha-sastra-yakyA, 
it has been stated :— 

“ This one Vehicle (ekayana) only is the highest one. 
There is no other Vehicle superior to this. Therefore, 
you should know, that there is only one superior Vehicle 


1 See my ‘Shifting of the Centre of Buildl.wui in India,’Journal of Lettor*. 
Calcutta University, Vol. 1, i>p. 29 34. 

* Lai Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 26a, of Chinese Tri|n>k«. 
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which has been called ‘ Buddhayana,’ besides the ‘Srava- 
kaysna.” 1 

Again, in the Saddharma-puudurlka-sutra-sastra, we 
find:— 

“The Hinayana is like milk, while the Mahayana is 
like the cream of milk.” s 

Again, if we look at the Buddha-svabhava-sastra, in 
the first fasciculi, we find : — 

“ Buddha preached (in the Mahayana) that all beings 
possessed the nature of Buddha.” * 

But in the same fasciculi, we find :— 

“Buddha preached, for the men of Hinayana, the 
doctrine that they do not live in the ‘ Nature * (nature of 
Buddha) and will not be able to obtain Nirvana.” 4 

In these statements, the former indicates the exalta¬ 
tion of Mahayana doctrines and the Mahayanists; while 
the latter indicates the rejection of the Hinayana 
doctrines and the HinaySnists, 

Besides these eminent teachers of Yogacara school; 
there were several other great teachers of the same liue, 
namely, Bandhusri, Citrabhilna, Vinasvabhava, etc., 3 and 
they flourished after the time of Vasubandhu and before 
the time of the teachers of N&landa. 

Regarding their applications of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ 
and * Hinayana,’ there is nothing of special importance. 

In connection with the Yog5c&ra teachers, we should' 
direct our attention to one point which is very important 
in the history of Mahayana Buddhism. 

Among the Mahayana teachers, those of the Yogacara 
school mentioned above, tried not only to establish the 
relation. and. comparison between the Primitive and 

1 Wang Bundle, Vol. 7, p. 64a of Chinese Tripitaka. 

* Md, Vol. 6, pp. 03a and 70a. 

9 Su Bundle, VoL 2, p. 746. 

4 Ibid. 

9 Seo Nanjio'a Cnuiloguo, p. 373 (Appcudix I, No.. 12). 
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Developed Buddhism by the application of the terms 
‘ Mahayfina ’ and ‘ Hlnayana,’ but also emphatically 
asserted to prove that the Mahayana Buddhism is 
Buddha’s true doctrine. For example ; Dharmapala, 1 in 
his Vijnaptimatrasiddhi-sastra, quoted Mai trey an St ha’s 
explanation on the said point with the following seven 
kinds of reasons:— 

“The Mahay&na Buddhism is Buddha’s true doctrine. 

( i ) Because no mention has been made beforehand , 
i.e.y if the Mahay ana Sutras (as the HlnaySnists have 
said) were forgery after Buddha’s death and would have 
destroyed Buddha’s true doctrine, why then did not 
Buddha mention it beforehand and at the same time 
why did not Buddha refer to the fear of it ? Therefore, 
it must be Buddha’s true doctrine. 

(ii) Became both the Sutras have been equally exer¬ 
cised, i.e.y both the Mahayana and the Hlnayana SQtras 
have been equally exercised from the very beginning, 
then how can it be said that Mahayana doctrine is not 
Buddha’s true doctrine ? 

(Hi) Because this is not the object of others' under- 
standing , i.e., the doctrine of Mahayana is vast and deep ; 
therefore, it cannot he understood by men of heretical 
sect and the Hinayanists. This is the reason why 
Buddha did not preach this doctrine in their Sutras and 
Sastras. And if Buddha preached it in their Sutras, it 
would not have been understood by them. Therefore, 
this doctrine did not find access in the Hlnayana Sutras. 
But for that reason, it cannot be said that the Mahayana 
doctrine is not Buddha’s true doctrine. 

(iv ) Because that can ' be established certainly, i.e., 
if you say that the Mahayana Buddhism is another 


' This Siitra is the work of Dharmnpaln. Bui the quotation, ns I have mentioned 
hero, is the explication of MnitroynnAtha nu<l has been ((noted by DhnrmopSla in 
his work. 
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Buddha’s preaching, not of present Buddha, yet it can be 
established that the Mahayana is Buddha’s true doctrine 
because all Buddhas communicated with one another. 

(») Because if it be so, then that cannot be so, i.e ., 
if any one admit the existence of Mahayana Buddhism 
then it should be believed that the Mahayana is Buddha’s 
true doctrine because without. Buddha’s doctrine 
Mahayana could not come into being. If there be no 
Mahayanism, then Hlnayanism also could not come to 
exist. Because without Mahayana idea Buddha-hood 
cannot exist. If there is no Buddha, then who is to 
preach the doctrine of Sravakayana ? And you say that 
Sravakayana doctrine is Buddha’s true speech, how then 
can it be possible that Mahayana is not Buddha’s true 
doctrine ? 

(pi) Because it can loell-conquer , i.e., if any one 
practises religious practices according to the Mahayana 
Sutras he will obtain clear understanding and knowledge 
and at the same time he will conquer all of those 
sufferings, therefore, it should be believed that the 
Mah5ySnism is the Buddha’s true doctrine. 

(pH) Because the inside-ideas differ from the outside 
statements, i.e., the idea of the Mahayana doctrine is so 
deep that the real idea cannot be got only by following 
the indication of sentences as they appear. Therefore, if 
we look at only the surface of sentences, we may find 
differentiation between the Mahayana and the Hinayana 
doctrines. But if we penetrate deep into the idea, then 
they are not found to be contradictory to each other. 
Only with a superficial observation and a biased mind 
one should not say that Mahayana is not the true doctrine 
of Buddha.” 1 

AsaAga also has spoken on these points in his 
Mahayana-sutralankara-sastra-karika as well as in the 

* Wang Buudle, Vol. 10, pp. \2\>-\2a of Chinese TripiVaka. 
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Prakaranaryavaca-sastra-karika 1 and in the Mahayana- 
samparigraha-s&stra, 3 and he has adduced ten reasons 
in order to prove that Makjlyana Buddhism is Buddha’s 
true doctrine. And these ten reasons are almost the same 
as those stated by him in the Mahay<\na-sQtralankara-karik& 
as well as in Maitreyanatha’s statement pointed out above. 

Again, Vasubandhu also tried the same question and 
he too proved more conclusively than his elder brother 
that the Mah&y&na doctrine is Buddha’s true doctrine. 
So in his Bodhi-cittotp&dana-sastra he has counted the 
calumniation of Mahayana Buddhism as one of the four 
great crimes. And he has said :— 

“ Thirdly, those people who speak ill of the true and 
vast doctrine of MahaySna commit one of the great 
crimes .” s 

“ The faith on the MahaySna to be the great cause 
which can destroy the four kinds of liinderances; and 
at the same time he stated that the calumniation of 
MahaySna is one of the great liinderances.” * 

From the above several quotations, we come to under¬ 
stand that when Ayodhya was the centre of the YogScSra 
school, the teachers of that school had tried their best 
to explain that the Mahayana Buddhism is Buddha’s true 
doctrine and also proved that the Mahayana Sutras are 
but the true speech of the Buddha himself. Reason to 
this is not far to seek. As we know, when the Mahasan- 
ghikas, having manifested Buddha’s Introspectional and 
Ontological perception, separated from the Sthaviras, the 
latter excommunicated the former with such bad epithets 
as ‘ Adharma-Vadins ’ and ‘ Papabhik§u 5 as their nick¬ 
names. Hence a great dispute took place between those 


* Lai Bundle, Vol. 7, p, 86a, of Chinese Tripijaka. 

* Ibid, Vol. 9, p. 476. 

* Ibid, Vol. 10, p. 99a. 

* Su Bandlo, Vol. 2, p. 826. 
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two schools. And when the latter lineage of the 
Mahasaiighikas established the Mahay an a Buddhism or 
the MahaySna schools then tlie Sthaviras began to 
calumniate the Mahayana Buddhism. And they were 
called by the Mahavanists as ‘Sravakayfina’ or ‘Hlnayana.’ 
Therefore, their hatred upon the Mahayana Buddhism. 
As the Mahayftnists became more and more strong so 
they began to call the Mahayana Buddhism by such 
terms as * Naivedam Mahayfmam Buddha Yacanam ’ 
the Mahayana doctrines are not the true doctrine of 
Buddha). Of course, the struggle between the Mahay an is ts 
and the Hinayftnists existed undoubtedly long before the 
time of Asaiiga and Vasubandhu, but it became a burning 
question at the time of Asaiiga and Vasubandhu and 
downwards. 


VIII 

The application of the terms in Asoagho$a II. 

Many of the Buddhist scholars still hold that As'vu- 
ghosa, the author of the Buddkacarita and the Soundara- 
nanda-kavya, is identical with the author of the MahaySna 
sradhotpada-sastra; but I cannot agree with them. 
According to me the author of the Buddhacarita and the 
Soundarananda-kavya is somebody other than the author 
of the Mahayanasradhotpada-siistra. Regarding this point, 
we have very few external evidences but from internal 
investigations, it can be shown that they are different 
persons having the same name. Because Asvaghosa I, 
was a groat poet in India before the time of Kalidasa 
but not a great Philosopher, white Asvaghosa II, was not 
a poet but rather one of the greatest Philosophers of 
Buddhism in India. He established the doctrine of 
‘ BhQtatathata-pratltyasamutpada ’ or the doctrine of 
phenomenon rising from suchness (existence as such). If 
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we look at the philosophical work referred to above, we 
shall be struck with the depth of his system of philosophy. 
Wo already know that Nagnrj una’s doctrine of the 
‘ Dharma-tathata ’ mainly dealt with to speak in the terms 
of European philosophy—The problem * the determination 
of constituents of reality,’ while the Yogacara doctrine of 
‘Alaya-pratityasamutpada ’ or ‘ Sarva-vijufma-vada ’ mainly 
deals with the problem of the ‘determination of the rela¬ 
tion between the reality and cognition.’ And the doctrine 
of Asvaghosa II is a combination of both the above two 
systems of the doctrine. Hence, we are able to ascertain 
his date also; the foregoing discussion proves that he 
must have flourished after the time of Nitgarjuna, Asa Asa 
and Vasubandhu and we shall not he far wrong if wc 
place him in or about the 5th century A.D. approximately. 

Now, let us see, how the terms ‘ MahayAna ’ and 
‘Hlnayana’ had been applied by him. Through his 
work we come to know that he tried to exalt Mahayana 
doctrine with the help of the term ‘ Mahay An a ’ and 
without rejecting or disparaging other doctrines. The 
following quotation will make the point clear. 

In the Mahayana &radhapada-silstra, it is stated 
that:— 

“ The Mahayana can he briefly treated as to its two 
aspects, namely, what it is, and what it signifies. What 
is the Mahayana? It is the soul of all sentient beings 
(sarvasattva) that constitutes all things in the world, 
phenomenal and supra-phenomenal and through this soul 
we can disclose what the Mahayana signifies. 

Because the soul iu itself involving the quintessence 
of the Mahayana, is suchness (bhutatathata), but it 
becomes (in its relative or transitory aspect, through the 
law of causation) birth and death (samsara) in which 
are revealed the quintessence, the attributes and the 
activity of the Mahayana. The Mahayana has a triple 
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significance. The first is the greatness of quintessence. 
Because the quintessence of the MahaySna as suchness 
exists in all things, remains unchanged in the pure as 
well as in the defiled, is always one and the same (samatft) 
neither increases nor decreases and is void of distinction. 

The second is the greatness of attributes. Here we 
have the Tathagata’s womb (Tathagatagarbha) which in 
exuberance contains immeasurable and innumerable 
merits (punya) as its characteristics. 

The third is the greatness of activity, for it ( i.e .,; Maha- 
yana) produces all kinds of good works in the world, 
phenomenal and supra-phenomenal. Hence the name 
Mahayana (great vehicle). 

Again this Dharma is called the Mahftyana: because 
it is the vehicle (ySna) in which all Buddhas from the 
beginning have been riding and Bodhisattvas when riding 
in it will enter into the state of Buddhahood.” 1 

IX. 

The application of the terms by Sthiramati. 

Sthiramati, sometimes known as Saramati, is a man 
of Central India : 2 and he flourished about the latter part 
of the 5th century A.D. So he is a later contemporary of 
Asvagho$a II, and from the doctrinal point of view 
he undoubtedly belonged to the same lineage with 
A svaghosa II. According to Hiuen-Tsang’s record 3 he 
wrote the Mahayana-dharmadhatu-avisesata-sastra (?) and 
the MahSyanottaratantra-s'astra in the Southern India. 
From this it seems that his influence spread in the 
Southern India. 


1 Awakening of Faith by I. Suzuki, pp. 52-55. 

* Tho Discourse of History of Mnhftyflna Buddhism, hy Run, Mayoda (in 
Japanese), p. 134. 

• Beal's Records of Western World, p. 268. 
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Through the above works, we come to know that his 
-ftj^ication of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hlnayana,’ 
with reSpset to the relation or comparison of different 
aspects of BuddhisilV was by the disparaging of Hfnayana 
doctrine. And lie counted tlitf .Illnayanic faith as 
one of the great ‘sins of abusing religion’ (dharma- 
pavilda). So iu his Mahayanottaratantra-s'ilstra, it k; 
stated thus :— 

“ Those people who have a preference for the doctrine 
of ITlnavana have no faith in the Mahayana Dharma, so 

they are abusing all Mahayana Dharma.Therefore, 

you should be afraid of such slander of Dharma. Because, 
such sin will lead us to hell where people suffer endless 
miseries.” 1 


CHAPTER III. 

The application of the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ lllnaycina ’ 
by the teachers of Na lands University . 

Nalanda was the centre of Buddhism during the 
period that covers the time of Sakr&ditya and Buddha- 
gupta of the later Gupta dynasty, on the one hand and the 
time of Mahipala of the Pftla dynasty on the other, that 
is to say, the period running from the 5th century A.D. 
to the 11th century A. l>. 3 We know that the Yogacara 
school of Maitreyauatha, Asahga and Vasubandku first 
arose in Ayodkya and gradually spread to the South-East. 
The Madhyamika school of Nagarjuna arose in the 
Andhra country at first and extended its influence 
gradually to the North and Central India. It is rather 
strange that those different Mahayana schools came across 

* Su Bundle, Vol. II, p. 1021. of Chinese Tripifcaka. 

* I hare discussed about the History of Nllandii in my work 'tin* Shifting of the 
Centro of Buddhism in Indio,’ published in the Journal of Bettors, Calcutta 
University, Vol. I, p. 35. 
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each other in the Madhyadesa. The famous Nalanda 
monastery was the very place where these two scheete'*" 
met each other during the 5th century A.D. Mter that 
time, Nalandjx became the most important place as being 
the centre of Buddhism as well as the seat of Buddhistic 
learning. •••'' 

,_--T!icre7 not only Mahsiyanic doctrines, such as 
‘ Madhyamika * and ‘ YogacSra,’ but also other systems 
of it such as * Bhutatathatil ’ doctrine of Asvaghosa II, 

‘ Man tray ana ’ doctrine of Nagabhodhi—nay even the 
Hlnayanic systems—were taught and studied simul¬ 
taneously. 

In this period several famous learned monks of 
different schools flourished in India and many of them 
came and lived together in Nalanda. Though they had 
to contend against each other in course of their discussions 
as to their doctrinal differences and though their opinions 
differed from each other yet they were equally at their 
best in exalting the MahSyilna Buddhism and disparaging 
the Hinayana and other heretical doctrines. For this 
reason I shall not take their accounts separately but put 
all of them together under the Nalanda school. 

(A) A.s to Nagarjuna’s lineage the following teachers 
who flourished during this period might be noticed, 
they are:— 

1. Bhavaviveka (about 528-560 A.D.) 

2. Jnanaprabha (about the end of 6th century A.D.). 

3. Candrakirti (about the end of 6th century A.D.). 

4. Simhaprabha (about the beginning of 7th century 

A.D.). 

5. Jinaprabha (about the end of 7th century A.D.). 

6. Santideva (about the end of 7th century A.D.). 

Bliavaviceka .—One of the lines of Nagarjuna—held 
the idea of ‘Svatantra’ on the Madhyamika doctrine as 
opposed to the tenets of ‘ Prasaftga 5 of Buddhapftlita on 
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the same doctrine mentioned above. Of bis application 
of the terms ‘ Mahay&na ’ and * Hi nay ana ’ we iind 
in his Prajfi&dipa-sastra-vy&khyS. There it has been 
stated:— 

“ Saddharma (true law) is pure and it can do away 
with all sorts of sufferings as well as their semblances (or 
perfumes) which may leave some impression on one’s 

mind. Therefore, it has been described as pure.and 

this Saddharma is what we call Mahayana.” 1 

Jnaprabha .—No work has as yet been found that can 
be attributed to his authorship. However, from the 
Chinese as well as from the Japanese Buddhist source 2 we 
come to know that he divided the whole Buddhist system 
into three categories and ascribed them to three different 
schools :— 

(i) The doctrine which says that ‘both subject and 
object are existing.’ 

(ii) The doctrine which says that ‘ subject is existing 
but object is not existing.’ 

(iii) The doctrine which says that * both subject and 
object are not existing.’ 

Item No. (?) indicates the Hlnayana doctrine, i.e., the 
doctrine of the Sthavirav&dins and the Sarvastivadins 
and No. (ii) indicates the doctrine of the Yogacara school, 
while No. (in) indicates the Madhyamika doctrine. With 
the help of the first item he disparaged the Hlnayana 
doctrine and with the second as well as with the third he 
extolled the Mahayana doctrine. 

OandraMrti and Sinhaprabha — Regarding them we 
have not as yet come across any statement that can throw 
light upon the application of the terms ‘ Mahayana’ and 
‘ Hlnayana.’ 


1 S« Bundle, Vol. I, p. 139b, of Chinese Tripifcnkn. 

* Jin-m-mon.ron.shin-chi.j'i-ki; one of the most important commentaries on the 
Dvfld&8a-nik&ya-§&8trft of NiXgftrjana, p. 3a. 
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Santideva— Regarding his application of the terms the 
following works bear testimony. In the Bodhicary&vatgra 
it has been stated:— 

“If the great vehicle is not admissible, how then your 
tradition can be admissible ?” 1 

Again, it lias been stated in his Siksa-samuccaya 
thus:— 

“The Master replied: ‘Even so, Manjugri, whosoever 
after producing the thought of enlightenment holdeth not 
fast, neither studieth the Great Vehicle, but hath inter¬ 
course with such as follows the “Disciples Vehicle,” and 
is intimate with them and readeth their doctrine, and 
maketh his study therein, and proveth it, and informeth 

him thereof, and reciteth its topics.’ and so forth down 

to ‘.teacheth them, he thereby becometli dull of wit, 

and is torn away and casr back from the Road of the 
Highest wisdom.’ ’ ,2 

Again, in the same &Sstra, he stated :— 

‘ Dissuading from following the Perfections — V reaching 
the Ideals that lead to the Klnayana.' —“Again the 
inceptor Bodhisattva may speak thus to some one: You 
are not capable of practising the six perfections. You 
cannot become enlightened with the perfect Enlighten¬ 
ment. Speedily produce the thought of the way of the 
Disciples or the Pratyeka Buddhas: by this means you 
shall escape from the chain of re-birth...and thus, as 
aforesaid, this is the second Root Sin of the Tnceptor 
Bodhisattva.” 8 

Again, in the Sarvadharrnaratnottftra-arthasahgitl- 
sgstrS, he has stated:— 

“ The true doctrine has been preached in theMahayan.” 4 

* •* Nauu nssidharii iiah4y5nnri> kathnrh Biddhnatvndagamnh.” (Published in 
Journal of Buddhist Text Society, Vol. II, Part II, p. 26, No. 42. 

’ 6ik$*.samuccaya. Translated by W. H. D. Rou»o, 1922, p. 7. 

* Ibid, p. 63. 

* Su Bundle, Vol. 3, p, SS b, of Chinese Tripijoka, 
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Again in the same festra he stated thus:— 

“ This Mahayana is the essence of all Dharma.” 1 

(B) As to the lineage of Yogacara school, we have 
the following teachers during the NftlandS period, they 
are:— 

1. Guiiamati (about the end of 5th A.D.). 

2. Digunaga (about the end of the 5th A.T).). 

3. Sthiramati (a contemporary of Digunaga). 

4. Sankaras'vami (a contemporary of Digunaga). 

5. Nanda (about 528-560 A.D.). 

6. Vi mala Candra (about 528-560 A.D.). 

7. Dharmapala (about the beginning of the 6th 

A.D.). 

8. Silabhadra (636 A.D.). 

9. Dharmaklrti (about 698-9 A.D.). 

10. Jinaputra. 

11. Visesa Mitra. 

12. Jnanacandra. 

13. Bandhuprabha (Nos. 10-13 are all the younger 

contemporaries of Dharmapala). 

Gunamali , Digunaga and Sankara scami.— Regarding 
the application of the terms by them we have no state¬ 
ment in particular. 

Sthiramati. —Of his application we find in the 
Mahayanabhidharmasamyiikta-saAgUi-sastra thus 

“ In the Mahayana there are four secrets which 
include all kinds of truths that Buddha has preached.” 

Again, in the same $astra it has been stated :— 

“The question is: if the Sravaka-pitaka and Bodhi- 
sattva-pitaka, etc., are equally derived from the Dharma- 
kaya, then, why the people offering Bodhisattva-pitaka 
with fragrances and wigs, produce great limitless fortune 
and why it is otherwise in the case of ^ravakayftna ? 


Sw Bundle, Vol 3, p. 8#«», of Chinese Tripifcnka, 
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Answer: Because, the Bodhisattva-pitaka is the 
foundation of the divine favour and is the source of 
pleasure for all people.” 1 

Nanda and Vimalacandra .—Regarding their applica¬ 
tion of the terms, nothing is as yet known. 

Dharmapala .—About his application we find the 
following statement in his Vijnaptimatrasiddhi-sastra in 
connection with what he said about six Pravartana-stage: 

“The 5th Pravartana stage is low and inferior; that 
is to say, the stage of two yana (Sravaka and Pratyeka 
Buddha-y5na) is meant only for the self-benefit and for 
this purpose, suffering is depreciated, while search after 
Nirvana and realisation of the truth of Atma-sunyata only 
are advocated. 

The 6th Pravartana stage is high and superior, that 
is to say, the stage of Mahayana is intended for the 
attainment of great Bodhi—both for self and others—and 
at the same time they neither hate birth and death nor 
do they seek for NirvSria; but they look to the attain¬ 
ment of both the Atma-sunyata and Dharma-s'Qnyata.” 2 

Again, in the Vaipulya-sata-sistra-oyakhya he has 
said thus:— 

“This Sloka indicates two kinds of virtues of one who 
believes in the Mahay&na. One is the attainment of high 
knowledge and the other is the great virtue itself. 
Therefore, Alahayana can easily destroy all heretical sects 
and it gives great benefit. In other words, through those 
virtues one can attain the highest Nirvana and at the 
same time help others to shake off the pangs of birth and 
death.” 3 

Sllabhadra .—Regarding his application of the terms, 
we have no statement in particular. However, from the 


1 Sn Bundle, Vol. 8, p. 78b-a, of Chinese Tripijakn. 

* Wang Bundle, Vol. 10, p. 44a. 

* Ibid, p. 104 k 
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Chinese as well as from the Japanese accounts 1 we come 
to know that he has made three divisions of the whole 
Buddhism according to different characters of the 
doctrine, through three different categories, as has been 
stated in the Sandhinirmocana-sutra. The three divisions 
are:— 

(i) The doctrine of existence ( i.e ., the doctrine which 
admits the existence of atomic elements but not the 
existence of Ego). 

( ii) The doctrine of Sunyata (i.e., the doctrine which 
does not admit either the existence of atomic elements 
or the existence of Ego). 

(in) The doctrine of middle-path (i.e., the doctrine 
which not only admits the existence, but at the same 
time does not admit the Sanyata also). Among them, 
First division indicates the Hinayana doctrine, Second 
and Third indicate the Mahayana doctrine. With the 
help of these three kinds of division he depreciated the 
Hinayana Buddhism and extolled the Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

Dharmakirti —is a disciple of Dharmapala. In the 
translation of Chinese Tripifaka we have two -works 
referring to Dharmakirti as an author. One is Vajrasuci 
and another is Siksa-samucchaya. Regarding his appli¬ 
cation of the terms ‘ Mahayana * and 4 Hinayana * we 
find three places - of reference in his latter work. But 
these statements are, curiously enough, exactly identical 
with those of Sftntideva’s Siksa-samucchaya already pointed 
out by me. From an examination of both I hold that 
this Siksa-samucchaya is, on the whole, almost the same 
as that of Santideva. Therefore even if it is the translation 
of the same original, it is quite clear that Dharmakirti 

1 Jia.ni.mon-ron-shiu-chi-gi.ki : one of the most important commentary on 
tho DvSdasa-nikaja-fiiistra, Vol. I, p. 36a. 

* Su-Bundle, Vol. 3, p. 24 v ; p. 28a ; p. 336 of Chinese Tripifaka. 
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was not the author of the work but Santideva is. The 
Chinese translator, however, has made a mistake. 

Jinaputra, Visesamitra , Jnanachandra and Bandha- 
prabha. —Regarding their application of the terms we 
do not find any statement at present. Thus in the 
above, we have shown several applications of the terms 
‘Mahayana* and ‘Hinayana’ by different teachers 
belonging to the Nalanda period. This application of 
the terms point to two ends in view: that is to say, 
through these terms they disparaged doctrine while 
extolling Mahayana Buddhism on the one hand and 
they tried to prove that the Mahayana doctrine is the 
true doctrine of Buddha on the other. This being 
the case, we also come to understand that during the 
Nalanda period there were still many Hinayanists 
who used to look down upon the Mahayanists and 
their ‘Dharma ’ as not being true Buddha’s doctrine, 
otherwise, why did these Mahayana teachers of that 
time tried to prove that the Mahayana Buddhism is the 
only true doctrine of Buddha. Moreover, this fact is 
clear from a statement in the life of Hiuen-Tsiang where 
it has been stated thus :— 

“ Before Simharasmi had departed, Siladitya-raja had 
constructed a vihara covered with brass plates by the 
side of the Nalanda monastery about a hundred feet 
in height. It was renowned through all countries. 

“The king after returning from the subjugation 
of Koriyodha (Ganjam ?) came to Orissa. The priests 
of this country all study the little vehicle and do not 
believe in the great vehicle. They say it is a system 
of the ‘ sky-flower ’ heretics, and teas not delivered by 
Buddha. 

“When they saw the king after his arrival, they 
entered into conversation and said : ‘We hear that the 
king has built by the side of the Nalanda convent a 
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vihara of brass, a work magnificent and admirable. 
But why did not Your Majesty construct a Kapalika 
temple or some other building of that sort ?’ 

“ The king answered : ‘What mean you by these 
words of reproach ?’ 

“ In reply, they said : ‘ The Monasto'y of Nalanda 
with its “ sly-flower ” doctrine is not different from that 
Kapalika sect. This is our meaning .’ 

“Before this a consecrated king of South India had 
a teacher, an old Brahman, whose name was Prajnagupta 
and who was well versed in the doctrine of the 
Sammatlya school. This man composed a treatise in 700 
Slokas against the Great Vehicle. All the teachers of 
the Little Vehicle rejoiced thereat, and taking the book 
showed it to the king and said: ‘This represents our 
doctrine: is there a man of the other school that can 
upset one single word of it ?’ 

“ The king said: ‘ I have heard of the fox, accompanied 
by the meadow rats, boasting that he was able to contend 
with the lion, but as soon as he saw him, his heart failed 
him and they were all scattered in a moment. You, 
sirs, have not yet seen the priests of the Great Vehicle, 
and so you firmly maintain your foolish principles. If 
you once see them—affrighted, you will, 1 fear , then, 
be the same as that (fox).' 

“ Then they answered : * If there be any doubt on 
the king’s part about the - matter, why not assemble a 
conference and let there be a close investigation as to 
right and wrong ?’ 

“ The king said : ‘ And what difficulty is there in this?’ 

“ So on that very day he sent a messenger with a letter 
to the Nalanda convent to Silabhadhra, the master of 
the Law, surnamed ‘ the treasure of the true doctrine * 
(saddharmapitaka ?), in which he said: ‘Your servant, 
whilst progressing through Orissa, met some priests of 
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the Little Vehicle who hampered by contracted views, 
adhere to a Sastra which abuses the principles of the 
Great Vehicle. They speak of the followers of that 
system as men of a different religion and they wish to 
hold a controversy with you on this point. Now I 
know that in your convent there are eminent and 
exceedingly gifted priests of different schools of learning 
who will undoubtedly be able to overthrow them—so 
now, in answer to their challenge, I beg you to send four 
men of eminent ability, well acquainted with one and 
the other school, and also with the Esoteric and Exoteric 
doctrine, to the country of Orissa.’ 

“When Silabhadra had received the letter, he assembled 
the congregation, and after inquiry, he selected S&gara- 
raati, Prajnarasmi, Simkarasmi and the master of the 

Law as the four men in reply to the king’s mandate_ 

.‘And now, the master of the Law being desirous 

to go to Orissa, inquired about getting the essay of 
the “Little Vehicle” which proposed to destroy the 
principles of the “ Great Vehicle” in 700 s'lokas. 

“Then having grasped the errors of the work, he 
wrote a refutation of it in 600 s'lokas, and called it 
‘ The destruction of heresy ,* taking up the doctrines of 
the Great Vehicle point by point. 

“ He presented the work to Silabhadra and amongst 
all the disciples there was not one, on reading the work 
hut was consenting to it, ‘-who,’ they said, ‘can over- 
turn such arguments ? * ” 1 This was the condition that 
existed between the Mahayanist and Hlnayanist even 
at that time. 

In the above I have shown only the application of 
the terms ‘ MahaySna * and ‘ Hinayana 5 by the Mabayana 
teachers. Let us then see also what was the conception 


Beol’a translation of the life of Hiuen-Tsiong, pp. 158-165. 
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of the terms . ‘ Malmyftna ’ and ‘Hmayftna, ’ according 
to the view of the common people at this time. On this 
point, I-Tsing’s statement will give clear explanation. 
His statement runs thus :— 

“Those who worship the Bodhisattva and read the 
Mali Ay an a Sutras are called the Mahfty&nists while those 
who do not perform these are called the Hlnayanists. 
There are two kinds of the so-called Mahftyana, first the 
Mftdhyamika: second, the Yoga ” 1 

It should be borne in mind that this kind of conception 
among the common people were current even in the time 
of Fa-Hien who started on his travels in A.D. 399 and 
returned to China after fifteen years. So he has said :— 
“ Students of the Mahftyana present offerings to the 
Prajnapilramita, to Maiijusri and to Avalokitesvara. ” 3 

* Dr. TnknkiiHii's, 1-Tninjr, p. 15. 
s Kii-!lf«n, p. 
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